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"A man of great wrath shall suffer punishment ; for 
if thou deliver him, yet t/tou must do it again'' — xix. 19^ 

Interpretation. — This proverb may be connected with the one which 
immediately precedes it (ver. 18). In that (rightly translated) there is 
a caution against chastising a son in a passion. " Chasten . . . but 
do not desire to destroy him." Such " great (excessive) wrath " in a 
parent would be sure to bring its punishment ; yea, as a general rule,, 
punishment will follow upon unrestrained temper in the case of any 
man. For even " if thou," as his friend, or, acting as his surety, 

wardest it off, yet thou shalt add " to deliver him a second time* 
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Illustrations. — Saul casting a javelin at his son is an instance of 
a parent forgetting natural affection in a fit of ungoverned passion 
(1 Sam. xx. 33). The melancholy from which this king suffered 
(1 Sam. xviii. 10) was probably the reaction from those violent 
tempers which he gave way to both towards Jonathan and David- 
though more than once " delivered " by being shown their unreason- 
ableness (1 Sam. xxiv., xxvi.). Nebuchadnezzar's rage and fury 
brought punishment in the loss of " the most mighty men that were 
in his army " (Dan. iii. 20, 22). The Jewish law inflicted terrible 
retribution for acts of passionate violence (Exod. xxi.) ; and St. Peter 
exposed himself to "punishment," though the Lord delivered him 
(John xviii. 10 ; Luke xxii. 51). 

appliratum. — God in His wisdom brings various motives to bear 
upon man's complex nature. Here I am advised to learn to curb 
temper by reflections upon its dangerous consequences. Under its 
influence even a father has been known to slay or grievously injure 
his own child, thereby laying up for himself a lifelong sorrow. And 
have I not known men who have again and again required the good 
offices of friends to extricate them from broils through sheer want 
of self-control ? Yet would these very men be the first to condemn, 
themselves, lamenting openly such lamentable outbursts of passion. 
Is it not evident that the habit of governing temper ought to be 
cultivated? Parents should train their offspring to this. But they 
may not hope to succeed unless example be accompanied by precept. 
Passionate inflictions, which provoke children to wrath, will only 
increase the evil. On the other hand, an unchastened child will 
grow up to be ungoverned. To check the hasty word even about 
small matters should be my aim ; to make no allowance for tempera- 
ment in my own case my rule. Higher motives will have sway with 
me as a Christian. But let me not lose sight of this lower one, that 
for every indulged temper I " shall suffer." 

VOL. il B 
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" There are many devices in a maris heart; neverthe- 
less the counsel of the Lord, that shall stand? — xix. 21 
(xvi. 1, 9, xxi. 30). 

Jhtfotprttatum. — Stress is here laid on the many devices in a man's 
heart as contrasted with the oneness of God's counsel. Man's purposes 
and plans are variable and vacillating; "but" God's counsel is at 
unity in itself, righteous, unchanging, and sure. Jehovah asserts the 
same of Himself (Isa. xiv. 24, xliii. 13), and Job of Him (ch. xxiii. 13). 

illustrations. — Two striking illustrations occur in the histories of 
Joseph and of the Israelites. In the first, how remarkably were the 
devices of the envious brethren overruled and God's counsel made to 
stand ! They thought to defeat their younger brother's dreams. Not 
only were these brought to pass by means of their cruel act towards 
him, but God's purpose to preserve them a posterity in the earth was 
thereby effected (Gen. xlv. 7). Pharaoh's wicked device to eradicate 
the thriving colony of Israel was a failure, from being allowed full 
play. As an attempt permanently to violate the instincts of our 
common nature, it could not but fail, and through its failure the designs 
of Providence touching the chosen seed were brought to pass. Still 
more strikingly in the events of our Lord's crucifixion was man's 
purpose overruled to fulfil prophecy, and to proclaim the crucified 
One both Priest and Sacrifice and King (John xi. 50, xix. 19, etc.), 
all being done "by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of 
God" (Acts ii. 23). 

application. — It were well to remember the axiom here laid down 
for personal and for general application. It should teach me to submit 
all my thoughts and plans to God, and to pray that I may be willing 
for them to be carried out or not, as seemeth best to His Godly wisdom. 
Could I really believe that all my petty schemes are not only known 
to Him, but that their failure or success enters into His great 'plan, 
surely I should be willing to leave all (as it must be left) in His hands. 
In so doing, how much of impatience and disappointment should I be 
spared ! Nor need I feel myself reduced to a nonentity. No, for 
man's free agency and God's supreme control are both necessities in 
the moral government of the world. Destroy the first, and while 
Providence disappears, the leaden creed of fate comes in its stead, 
Let the other be ignored, and the reign of atheism supplanting faith 
begins. So, also, in regard to public matters, such (e.g.) as affect 
Church and State. Why not find comfort in the reflection that behind 
ail human devices for good or evil God is steadily working out His 
own counsel for good, interweaving or frustrating the schemes of man 
as seemeth best, and laughing to scorn the enemies who think to 
outwit not only all mankind but God Himself? 
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Cease, my son, to hear tJie instruction t/iat causeth to 
err from the words of knowledge'' — xix. 27. 

Ettterprctatum. — Omitting the words "that causeth" (not in the 
original), some take this " counsel " to be ironical. As though " the 
wise king" were saying to those who heard but observed not his 
words — " Cease to learn wisdom, at least if you only learn it in order 
afterwards to misuse it." Taken in this sense, we have here a warning 
against heightening one's own condemnation by hearing and doing not 
(Luke xii. 47). But, perhaps, the more natural sense, as expressed in 
our version, accords best with the context. According to this, it is a 
warning to one in danger of being misled to desist at once from even 
allowing himself to hear the teaching that leads to error, to departure 
from the precepts of virtue and religion. 

EllttSttatums. — It was to Rehoboam these words were first addressed ; 
his after-course proved both their need and his folly in neglecting 
them. Would not Eve have done wisely (and, oh, what consequences 
would have been averted !) had she ceased at the outset to listen to the 
"cunning craftiness " of the tempter? The Galatian converts did 
give heed to false teachers, unhappily, who seduced them into 
erroneous doctrines. Dionysius and Damans and a few others had the 
wisdom to come out from the Epicureans and Stoics, renouncing that 
sensual creed, " Let us eat and drink ; for to-morrow we die " (Acts 
xvii. 34 ; 1 Cor. xv. 32). 

application. — The advice here given is specially adapted to the young, 
"When launched upon the world, they are likely to meet with those 
who will endeavour, from various motives, to seduce them from the 
good and the right way. Their most dangerous teachers will be those 
who will not at first openly scoff at holy things and advocate licen- 
tiousness. A shock such as this would impart might too probably call 
up the force of resistance. No, but they will advocate more freedom 
of thought and independence of action. They will drop a jest at 
father's and mother's old-fashioned ideas, and a sly insinuation that 
childish tales (the holy lessons of early years) should be discarded by 
those who have become men. For reasoning minds they will produce 
the difficulties, contradictions, incongruities attaching to religion, and 
many a plausible argument chiming in with natural inclination. 
Their sophistries (like the first lie) will germinate. And if not broken 
away from at once, perilous will be the state of him who continues to 
hear them. The principle of action first corrupted, that of belief will 
soon follow. u A good conscience put away," then ensues " shipwreck 
of faith n (1 Tim. i. 19). He who begins in evil ends in infidelity. 

Oh to take heed, then, wJtat I hear (Matt. iv. 24), and dread instruc- 
tion which tends to destruction J 
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" Judgments are prepared for scorners, and stripes for 
the back of fools" — xix. 29 (x. 13, xxvi. 3). 

JEnterpretatum. — " Judgments " are condign punishments which pro- 
ceed from God either directly or by human instruments of His appoint- 
ment. "Scorners," such as "an ungodly witness" (ver. 28), may 
" scorn judgment," but, for all that, judgment shall be their portion. 
u Fools " are disciples of scorners, not equally bold and defiant, but 
foolishly so. They shall be punished, for their own correction, with 
many or few stripes, as God sees fit. " The fool's mouth calleth for 
strokes " (xviii. 6), and at the hand of God or man he shall receive 
them — for his good, if he learn wisdom thereby. 

Elfastrations. — For Jehoiakim, an audacious scorner, a special judg- 
ment was prepared, while to the roll he had dared to burn were added 
"many like words" affecting other scorners besides himself (Jer. 
xxxvi. 30-32). Rehoboam was emphatically "a fool," and had to 
smart for his folly. Manasseh repented not till taken " among the 
thorns, and bound with fetters and carried to Babylon " (2 Chron. 
xxxiii. 11, etc.). Among the early Christians were communicants who 
needed to be " chastened of the Lord," that they and others might learn 
to eat the Lord's Supper worthily, "discerning the Lord's Body" 
(1 Cor. xi. 32). 

3pplicatfon.-— The habit of mind of the scorner is clearly very evil 
in God's eyes. Indeed, it would seem usually to betoken a state of 
heart which is hopelessly corrupt. It is at the root of the one sin 
spoken of in the Bible as being unpardonable. For what but scorn of 
goodness itself would have led the Pharisees to impute our Lord's good 
works rather to the evil than to the good Spirit ? !Now, while that state 
of mind lasted, ne evidence could convince and no appeal from Heaven 
touch them. They were shut up in unbelief, and ■ hence their pardon 
was impossible (Mark ill. 28-30). They must die in their sins (John 
viii. 24). Therefore judgments are prepared for scorners ; and can 
I too seriously lay this truth to heart? For what is the besetting sin 
of the age but this — to scoff at revealed truth, discredit the super- 
natural, revolt from creeds, and either dispense with Christianity alto- 
gether as effete, or reduce it to a bare utilitarian system of human 
moulding? But the state of mind of the scorner is not at once 
arrived at. Most commonly it is contracted by evil association. 
Men stand in the way of sinners for a time ere they sit in the seat 
of the scornful (Ps. i. 1). And even then God chastens them as a 
father his foolish son, if haply they may escape the scorner's fate. 

Oh, for correcting stripes now, rather than judgments hereafter, at 
Bis Hand! 
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" Tlie desire of a man is his kindness : and a poor man 
is better tlian a liar' 9 — xix. 22. 

Interpretation, — The contrast is here indicated, somewhat obscurely. 
There is the poor man, whose hearty good-will and desire to benefit 
others is ail die kindness it is in his power to show. But by this, he 
will prove himself better than the rich man who raises expectations 
which he afterwards, under false excuses, disappoints. The word here 
rendered " desire," may be translated " ornament." 

EQtastratums. — The little Israelitish maid, though unable of herself to 
do anything for her master Naaman, showed her kindness of heart by 
that earnest desire for his recovery which resulted in good to his 
health both of soul and body (2 Kings v. 3, etc.). David's desire to 
build a Temple for Jehovah was accepted as a good desire, though not 
to be carried out by him (2 Chron. vi. 8). Jesus commended the 
widow's mite, the box of ointment, the cup of cold water, as tokens of 
kindness and good-will on the part of those who did what they could, 
and an ornament to their character. 

application. — " God looketh at the heart." With Him the desire of 
a man is accounted and will be rewarded as kindness where more was 
out of his power. We cannot see the heart as God sees it, but we may 
imitate Him in appreciating " a willing mind," and accepting " accord- 
ing to that a man hath, and not according to that he hath not " (2 Cor. 
viii. 12). It is one of the compensations a poor man has, to be valued 
more for his affections than his presents. And kindness is a virtue 
which admits of being measured by its desires, as well as by its ability. 
How often have I not felt warmed to gratitude by a small service 
rendered or only a hearty good wish uttered by a poor friend who 
had no power to give me more ! Whereas, a far greater benefit con- 
ferred by a wealthier person in an ungracious way has moved me much 
less. But what shall we say of rich people who, having it in their 
power to do many a kind and generous act, either escape from that 
duty under the shelter of lame or untrue excuses, or make fine promises 
without any intention of keeping them ? Holy Scripture, which is 
very plain-spoken and not tainted with the prevailing adulation of 
wealth, calls such a rich man " a liar" Be it far from me to deserve 
such a title ! If able to do kindnesses, may I do them with a hearty 
good- will ; or, if obliged to refuse, give no hypocritical excuse, still less 
hold out fictitious hopes ! If too poor to do much, still let me be kind 
and true of heart, and ever remember that a good motive ennobles an 
insignificant action. 
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JEnterptetatum.— By " the fear of a king " is meant that which in a 
king causes fear, e.g. his terrible word of judgment. This, like " the 
roaring of a (young) lion," strikes terror into the heart of the hearer, 
inasmuch as it precedes execution. To provoke such judgment is to 
sin against one's own life (Hab. ii. 10), which (under an absolute 
monarchy) is thereby placed in extreme jeopardy. 

Iliustratums. — In Saul's fierce rejoinder to Ahimelech (1 Sam. 
xxii. 16), in David's sentence upon the Amalekite (2 Sam. i. 15), in 
Solomon's reproachful condemnation of Shimei (1 Kings ii. 44, etc.),. 
in the wrathful outbreak against Hainan on the part of Ahasuerus 
(Esth. vii. 8), we hear the roar of a lion about to seize his prey. The 
consternation of Israel at the trumpet-toned voice from Sinai (Heb. 
xii. 19), of Job at the voice of thunder answering him out of the 
whirlwind (ch. xxxviii. 1, xl. 2) of Belshazzar and his court at the- 
sentence which flashed from heaven, we have intimations of the horror 
to seize upon the wicked when, in the day of wrath, they shall discover 
that to provoke the King of kings to anger was to sin against their 
own souls (Rev. vi. 15-17). 

ftpplicatioit. — With Solomon, at one time the greatest of Eastern, 
kings, absolute power enters into the ideal of a king. He was, however, 
quite alive to its responsibilities, and would have impressed therewith 
his son. Such power is too great for man to wield, and we may re- 
joice that autocrats are in these days comparatively rare. It is, how- 
ever, a divine ordinance that there should be power upon earth to bear 
the sword and not in vain for wrath upon him that doeth evil (Rom. 
xiii. 4). For laws without punitive sanction deserve not the name, as 
they have not the power, of laws. The Government under which I 
live is the power I am bound to obey in all things not contrary to the 
declared will of God. And to insult or oppose that Government, 
subject to the above limitation, so as to provoke its judicial indignation, 
must needs be the height of folly. It is as though I were to shake my 
fist in the face of a young lion roaring in search of prey. What can I 
expect but condign punishment, and to learn, by bitter experience, that 
I have sinned against my own " life," ay, against my own " soul " ? 
For a Christian should be, above all men, an observer of his country's 
laws. And, if so, how much more of His laws Who hath the voice of a 
lion (Bev. x. 3) now to make men fear (Amos. iii. 8) that they may 
obey, hereafter to overwhelm with terror the disobedient (Rev. vi. 17) ! 
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It is an Itonour for a man to cease from strife : but 
every fool will be meddling? — xx. 3 (xvii. 14, xviii. 1, 
xix. 11). 

Interpretation* — To " a man/' a reasonable being, it is an honour to 
" cease " or keep aloof from strife ; unlike the " fool/' who imagines it a 
gain to his honour to be " mingling with " or " rushing forward into " 
other men's affairs, so as to provoke and also to foment quarrels. But 
the wise in heart has learned that it is truest " glory to pass over a 
transgression " (xix. 113* 

Illustrations. — Abraham and Isaac, the one towards the Philistines, 
the other towards Lot and his company, both quitted themselves like 
men ; and what honour God put upon them (Gin. xiii. 8, xxviii. 22) ! 
Jeremiah wisely and with true dignity " went his way," instead of 
contending with the false prophet Hananiah, and the Lord vindicated his 
honour (Jer. xxviii. 11, etc.). But Miriam, how unfavourably she 
contrasts with Moses, the meddler with the man of peace! What 
mischief, by provoking unprofitable controversy and alienating the con- 
verts from their spiritual father, was done by the Judaizers at Antioch, 
and the party opposed to St. Paul in the Galatian Church " ! 

Sppltcatum. — Men often deem it wise to engage in a quarrel, and, 
having done so, make it a point of honour not to withdraw till they 
have gained their cause, or at ail events had the last word. But 
is this the wisdom that is from above? Is that the honour that 
cometh from God only? A little consideration would decide the 
question to my own reason as Holy Scripture decides it for my faith. 
For after all is said and done, what does a quarrel leave behind 
it but soreness and vexation, it may be disappointment and loss, 
certainly damage to the spiritual life ? And as to honour, who does 
not know that even the world itself admires and esteems the man 
who can pass over a transgression or cease from strife, far more than 
him who pursues his quarrel (however just) to the bitter end ? Surely, 
too, it is an honour to have the control of one's passions ; to be able to 
keep the ear candidly open to reason ; to yield to truth when con- 
vinced ; to be the last to begin, the first to give up, a dispute. All 
this betokens self-government, patience, ingenuousness, love, — qualities 
which ennoble human nature and adorn the Christian. Whereas, that 
meddling spirit and passionate love of contention which seeks fuel in 
other people's affairs as not content with its own, what does it betray ? 
A fool so conceited that he can bear no contradiction ; so impertinent 
as to obtrude his opinion upon others ; too proud to allow that he is in 
the wrong ; and stubborn enough to snatch the last word at any cost. 
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" The sluggard will not plow by reason of the cold : 
tfierefore shall he beg in harvest, and have nothing? — 
xx. 4. 

Interpretation.— Ploughing-time in the East is during the earlier part 
of the winter, when the wind commonly blows from the north, but 
frosts are never severe. A slothful man is here represented as excusing 
himself from the proper work, not of a day only, but of a season, and 
neglecting to plough his ground "by reason of the cold." Conse- 
quently, when harvest-time comes, there is no harvest for him, and he 
is compelled to beg food of others (who, having sown, have also 
reaped), and in the midst of plenty to have nothing, being refused on 
every side with scorn. The proverb finds a deeper verification in the 
sowing harvest times of the soul. 

Illustration*. — Of the loss of opportunity through imaginary or 
exaggerated fears, the case of the Israelites shrinking back from the 
invasion of Canaan on the mere report of the spies is an example, 
" written for our admonition." What they would not attempt when 
they might they were not permitted to achieve when they would 
(Numb. xiii. 26, etc., xiv. 1-5, 40-45). The slothful servant (in the 
parable), whose pretended dread of his master's austerity was his plea 
for not sowing his money (so to speak) to the end that it might yield 
an increase, found out to his cost that he had done very foolishly, when 
of the harvest reaped by his diligent fellow-servants, no portion came 
to him, but even that which he seemed to have (" seemed," for it had 
been given him only in trust) was taken away. Among those who 
shall have their portion in the "lake, which is the second death" 
(Kev. xxi. 8), the first-named are " the fearful," those craven-spirited 
ones who have shrunk from conflict and toil and self-denial for their 
souls 9 and their Master's sake. 

application. — No one can question the accuracy of the picture here 
drawn as far as this present life is concerned. No one complains of the 
retribution which follows inevitably upon slothful waste of oppor- 
tunity. It is felt that thus it must be and ought to be. And the 
certainty of it is doubtless an incentive to the many to toil unre- 
mittingly for their daily bread. Would that the many were equally 
alive to its bearing upon the soul ! Then, they would not be found 
excusing themselves from Christ's service in early life — the sowing- 
time for eternity — and that, on the ground of its being too early I 
The privilege of communion with God (specially at His altar) would not 
be deferred " by reason of the cold," but be the first act of the day. 
And so, through life, duty with its hardships and its hopes would 
always come before the hopeless joys of self-indulgence. 
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" Coutisel in Hie heart of man is like deep water ; but a 
man of understanding will draw it out" — xx. 5 (xviii. 4). 

Enterpretarum. — In the recesses of most men's minds are schemes, or 
thoughts, or purposes ; of some men's knowledge and experience ; which 
are not readily brought to light. They are like deep water at the 
bottom of a well, which must be drawn up in a bucket with pains and 
skill. The man who has the gift of insight into character, the man 
who can put pertinent and telling questions, the man who is bold and 
undaunted in his inquisitiveness, he will succeed in eliciting what he 
wants to find out, and every question he puts will be (as it were) a 
turning of the windlass, a drawing out of the depths. 

Elfastratimw. — The "deep waters" of a man's heart are not easily 
fathomed. "Who can know it?" (Jer. xvii. 9). Thus David was 
duped by the fair promises of Saul (1 Sam. xviii. 17-26), and also by 
the hypocritical professions of Absalom (2 Sam. xv. 7-9). Darius 
was blind to the plot concocted against Daniel by his enemies. The 
counsel of Herod misled the Magi as to his real purpose. But David, 
made wiser than his enemies, by God's grace often penetrated their 
designs (Ps. cxix. 98). St. Paul detected, under a plausible profession, 
the selfish object of the schismatical preachers of his day (Phil. i. 15). 
The Queen of Sheba so well knew how to put her questions as to draw 
up from the depths of Solomon's wisdom and learning all she had it in 
her heart to ask. 

Spplicatum. — This little parable sets forth an undoubted truth. The 
question for me is under what circumstances I should act the part 
here attributed to " a man of understanding. Clearly, it is not my 
place to make a practice of trying to dive into men's characters and to 
extract their secrets. Nor may I without just reproach constitute 
myself a questioner of great and wise men, unless for my own or 
others' good, and then with great modesty. But I might be placed 
in circumstances where detection of motive, intuition of character, 
extraction of knowledge, would advance some righteous cause ; so that 
it is a duty to cultivate the habit of having all my wits about me. 
And who can doubt that it is wise and right, when thrown into the 
company of men of deep thought and high cultivation, men who are 
reserved in proportion as they are worth knowing, to exercise ingenuity, 
tact, and perseverance in drawing out their hidden stores ? Specially let 
me do this as a disciple of one of Christ's ministers ; and, above all, let 
me question Him, yea, more than His Apostles did, to whom, when 
they did question, mysteries were revealed, which to others were left 
wrapped up in parables (Mark iv. 11). 
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u Most men will proclaim every one his own goodness : 
but a faithful man, who can find?" — xx. 6. 

Interpretation. — There are other renderings of this proverb, but our 
English version is the best. By " goodness n or " mercy " is to be 
understood bounty, beneficence. Men in general are fond of pro- 
claiming or in some way making known whatever good deeds of this- 
nature they are to be credited with. Were the half of these vauntings- 
true, friends to be relied on in any time of need would abound. As it 
is, these are so rare that the question may well be asked, " A faithful 
man " — one who keeps to his promises, and acts up to his professions 
— " who can find ? " 

EIltUftTations. — Absalom, by loud professions of his own benevolent 
concern for their interests, " stole the hearts of the people " (2 Sam. 
xv. 2-6), while proving himself an unfaithful subject and son. The 
Pharisees, who ostentatiously prayed and gave alms, had no real con- 
sideration for the poor, nor even common honesty (Matt. ix. 36„ 
xxiii. 14). Even in the presence of God, one of them (a type of the- 
rest) is represented by our Lord as proclaiming his own goodness, 
while at the same time looking down with profoundest contempt upon 
a brother. 

Supplication. — There is a tendency in man to overestimate his own 
worth, and to desire that others should do so. Now, a work of mercy, 
an act of charity, unless done from the best motive, is very apt to 
inflate the breast with a sense of goodness. And as such acts beyond 
any others call forth admiration and praise, the temptation to make them 
known is too often overpowering. This may be done broadly and 
openly, as it were, " on the housetop," or in less ingenuous but still 
more effective ways. Let me not, as a wise man, place confidence in, 
those who, whether directly or indirectly, proclaim their own bene- 
ficence. It would often be found that, for one act of generosity* 
there were many more acts of meanness. Nay, not unfrequently that 
the alms itself was the fruit of fraud or of avarice. Such boasters will 
put a pound against their names on the subscription list " to be known 
of men/' and a penny under the hand into the alms-bag. And, when 
suddenly called upon to aid privately in a case of real distress, how 
averse to the duty, perhaps the personal obligation, will they prove t 
Let me believe God's Word that faithful men are rare, and prize them 
when found in proportion to their rarity. And— 

Oh, let it be my aim to be genuinely true and faithful, both to God 
and my neighbour ; and never to forget that, in proportion as I seek 
the praise of men, I forfeit the praise of God I 
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" The just man walketh in his integrity : his children 
are blessed after him!' — xx. 7 (xiii. 22). 

fnttrpretatton. — The allusion is again to that rare character, " the 
faithful man," who is just and true to God and his neighbour (ver. 6). 
The special reward promised him, and partly flowing out of his own 
virtues, is, that " his children are blessed after him " — not only when 
he is gone, but even in his lifetime. The proverb embraces all sincere 
and upright men who " abhor evil, and cleave to that which is good,"" 
who walk with God, and endeavour to have a conscience void of 
offence toward Him and toward men. 

EUustratums. — Abraham, accepted with God, and walking before Him 
in his integrity, had this precious blessing upon his seed pronounced 
by God's own lips, " I will be their God " (Gen. xvii. 1-8). Ephraim 
and Manasseh were blessed in the person of their father Joseph and 
for his sake (Gen. xlviii. 15, 16, 20). Upon Zacchseus renouncing dis- 
honesty, and setting out to walk in his integrity, came the blessing; 
promised here from the lips of Him who had called him, " This day 
is salvation come to this hmise." 

application. — The man who is justified is also "just" — "just" towards 
men and "devout" towards God, like the holy Simeon. This is the 
fruit of sin forgiven, absolution secured, peace in the heart. " Lord, 
what wilt Thou have me to do ? " cries the accepted one in his grateful 
joy; and the answer comes prompt and clear from Heaven, "Walk 
before Me, and be thou perfect " (" upright " — Gen. xvii. 1, marg.). Yes, 
the substance of this rule for the patriarch of the Old Testament is 
quite as much for every believer in Christ. And none has good reason 
to believe in his justification through faith in and union with the God* 
man, who is not just and sincere in his dealings towards his fellow- 
men. It is the privilege of the saint to walk with God, as well as 
Irfore Him. But he who thus walks must needs walk in his integrity, 
for God is just and true, and " can two walk together except they be 
agreed ? " (Amos iii. 3). Hence, a dishonest, unjust, insincere Christian, 
is an impossibility. Now, God has by way of a spur and also a rein 
for parents, made their children's happiness and prosperity to depend 
largely upon them, their example, their bringing up, the friends and 
connections they form. Even a just man who is not a true Christian 
will bequeath many advantages to his offspring. How much more 
he who not only has commended himself to men, but to God also by 
his holy walk and conversation ! He will bequeath them, along with 
an inheritance of good principles and valuable friends, such a share in 
God's covenant blessings as is promised to the seed of the righteous- 
(Ps. ciii. 17). 
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Who can say, I have made my heart clean, I am pure 
from my sin ? " — xx. 9. 

interpretation. — To cleanse the heart is to empty it, by self-exami- 
nation and earnest efforts after holiness, of all impure motives and 
inclinations. This is what Asaph means, speaking in a limited and 
comparative sense (Ps. lxxiii. 13). He who has done this has attained 
to moral perfection. But (the wise king asks) is there any one upon 
earth of whom this is true? And he answered his own question 
(which, indeed, implies an unqualified negative) in his prayer at the 
dedication of the Temple (1 Kings viii. 46). The point here raised does 
not concern justification, but sanctification ; and our text denies the 
•doctrine of perfectibility as being inapplicable to this state of existence. 

Jlluatratums. — So said not Job (ch. xlii. 5, 6), nor Isaiah (ch. vi. 5), nor 
St. Peter (Luke v. 8), when they felt the nearness of the Holy One. 
So thought not Paul, that eminently distinguished saint, after long 
following Christ, but rather, that he must still "press forward" 
(Phil. iii. 12-14). So taught not that Apostle, but, on the contrary, 
that there is "none righteous, no, not one" (Rom. iii. 10). The one 
instance given us in the Bible of a man professing to be pure from 
•sin — to have kept the commandments — is that of the young ruler 
who went away from Jesus convicted of sin. St. John, anticipating such 
self-delusion, wrote, " If we say that we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves, and the truth is not in us " (1 John i. 8). 

application. — It is indeed true that, even in the regenerate, the infec- 
tion of a corrupt nature doth remain (Art. IX.). Nor isHhis entirely 
got rid of in the present life. No perfect man since the days of 
"Adam's innocence, except " the Man Christ Jesus," has ever been seen 
upon earth. We may indeed hope that in the more immediate pre- 
sence of the Saviour — in that intermediate state which to the true 
Christian will be " far better " than this state (Phil. i. 23), — the heart, 
freed from defiling contact with the world ana the flesh, will become 
so pure as to reflect " God." Till then, the confession of the holiest 
must be, " Woe is me, for I am unclean ! " True, sin no longer reigns 
in the justified. True, cleansing of the heart is continually going on 
through application of the Blood and Spirit of Jesus. I become in 
very deed "a new creature" by abiding in Christ. But that very 
fact keeps me humble. Boasting is excluded, for what have I that I 
have not received? Harsh judgments of others become impossible, for 
conscience would reply, "Thou, too, art not pure." To the mind 
•growing in holiness little sins appear great, and sin in particular as 
well as in general is confessed. 
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" Divers weights, and divers measures, both of them are 
alike abomination to the Lord" — xx. 10 and 23 (xi. 1, 
xvi. 11). 

Interpretation. — " Stone and stone, ephah and ephah," the first for 
money, the second for goods. The allusion is to a system of cheating, 
by which one stone under weight might be substituted for another of 
full weight, and the same with the ephah. Or, to a custom too 
prevalent, of buying by a weight or measure of at least full size, to 
sell by others under size. Such fraud, whether in weighing money or 
goods, in whatever way carried out, must be equally abomination to 
Jehovah, Who demands just and equal measure, scrupulous honesty, of 
all men. 

Hlnsrration*. — This proverb is an echo of several Old Testament 
laws, which seem to have been evaded in an age of luxury (Lev. xix. 
36 ; Deut. xxv. 13-16). Later on, dishonest practices in trade became 
a crying sin of the nation, and were denounced by the prophets (Hos. 
xii. 7; Amos viii. 4, 5; Mic. vi. 10, 11). At our Lord's cleanings 
of the Temple, it had been made " a den of thieves " by dishonesty 
of the money-changers, whose tables He overthrew, and doubtless of 
other dealers. The early Christian converts^whether from Judaism or 
heathenism, had to be warned frequently against that lying one to 
another, which constitutes the essence of cheating. 

application. — We find this proverb repeated and others of a like 
nature. Had Solomon lived in these days, would he have felt it less 
needful to utter caution upon caution against fraudulent dealings in 
trade ? Christianity, owning as its Founder Him who is " The Truth," 
sets its fade against all unfaithfulness in what is least as well as 
greatest. •. Yet are Christians baptized into this faith more honest than 
the Jews of. old ? Alas ! is it not too true that our commercial men as 
a body have adopted as the proverb of business, " All is fair in trade " ? 
That the same man who is honourable in private life, will have a lower 
standard of morality in his business relations? That swindling has 
been elevated almost to the dignity of a science? That unlawful 
profits are so universally the rule as almost to preclude competition on 
the part of those who abjure them ? Yet God remaineth true, though 
every man become a liar. And He has declared all false and double 
dealing to be an abomination in His eyes. He will not give lasting 
prosperity to a business conducted on such non-principles. He will not 
bless its profits. " The cheat will find out," as said Latimer, <; that he 
has cozened his own conscience — yea, to his cost, when he comes 
to examine the balance-sheet of his life." 



God, make and keep me true, that I not only speak no lie, but 
neither act nor imply one I 
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"Even a child is known by his doings, wJtetker his 
work be pure, and wket/ier it be right" — xx. 1 1. 

ftttrrprrtatxmt. — The general meaning of this proverb is plain. " Even 
a child is known by his conversation, or manner of conducting himself, 
whether his work be clear and right," or whether unclean and eviL 
In other words, " the child is father of the man ; " his earliest acts are 
prophecies of his future ; what he discloses as his bent and disposition, 
he will probably follow more or less through life. 

IUnstratt0its. — Very early did Ishmael betray that mocking spirit 
which led to his being ejected from Abraham's household, and made 
him a type of future persecutors (Gal. iv. 29). In Samuel, as a child, 
were discerned not only a piety beyond his years, but a heavenly 
wisdom which stamped him as one chosen to be a prophet of the 
Lord (1 Sam. iii. 19). Abijah, the son of Jeroboam, was but " a child," 
yet " even in him was found some good thing towards the Lord God 
of Israel," (1 Kings xiv. 13). Whereas, Jehoiachin, who came to the 
throne at eight years of age, and only reigned three months and ten 
days, did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord, and was 
accordingly soon removed (2 Chron. xxxvi. 9, 10). There were " little 
children in St. John's day — children in age as distinguished from 
" young men " and " fathers " — to whom the Apostle could write as to 
Christians indeed (1 John ii. 12, 13). 

&ppltcatt0it. — There is a lesson here for parents and for children 
both. For parents, that they take pains to find out their little ones' 
dispositions, with a view to their future training. It is not enough to 
detect the turn for this or the unfitness for that avocation in life, 
which may discover themselves very early. Far more important to 
note what graces or faults are prominent, that so encouragement or 
repression may be applied judiciously. Children in general show their 
true nature openly, not having acquired, like grown people, the art of 
dissembling. And, often, incipient faults may be cured and] budding 
virtues assisted when taken in hand in time. But parents should be 
on their guard against treating indications, whether of good or evil, as 
trifles not worthy of consideration in the case of a child. Let them 
not act as though the evil were 'exotic and the good indigenous, the 
first having slight hold of the soil and sure to wither, the other firmly 
rooted and sure to thrive. Both the evil and the good are indications of 
treatment required — not the same for all — upon which the child's future 
for weal or for woe may depend. What need, then, for parents to seek 
the wisdom that is from above ! What need for children to remember 
that as goon as they know good from evil they become accountable 
for their choice of the one or the other unto God ! 
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"The hearing ear, and the seeing eye, tlie Lord fiath 
made even both of than? — xx. 12. 

interpretation. — The wise man asserts a truth too much forgotten 
by many, denied even by some, that " the ear that hears and the eyes 
that see " were not only constructed for the purpose, but fulfil their 
functions by the power and goodness of God. From a spiritual point 
of view, the power to see or understand and to hear or obey revealed 
truth, is also of God. The proverb may, perhaps, look backward with 
a warning glance at the cheat and also at the child who have been 
just before mentioned (vv. 10, 11). 

fUusttations. — God Himself appeals to the eye and ear as two 
witnesses to His omniscience (Ps. xciv. 9). He makes men own that 
they see and hear not by those organs alone, but by His care, when He 
withdraws for a time or altogether the use of one or both senses, 
whether judicially as in the cases of the Syrian army and of Elymas 
the sorcerer (2 Kings vi. 18 ; Acts xiii. 11), or, as more frequently 
happens, by natural causes. The gift of spiritual sight and hearing is 
His also (as Lydia and all true converts would thankfully acknow- 
ledge), and it is His to inflict spiritual blindness and deafness, making 
the ears heavy and shutting the eyes, as in the case of the Jews of our 
blessed Lord's time (Isa. vi. 10 ; John xii. 39, 40). 

&pplkatx0tt. — How good of God to have given us these two gateways 
of knowledge, that the soul might not sit darkling within her house of 
clay! But alas! in a sinful world, they are portals also through 
which temptations find their way to the mind and heart. I can only 
make them real blessings by remembering that they are " bought with 
a price," and by consecrating them to Him who bought them. Let 
them be voluntarily opened to such things only as may be thought 
upon innocently. And, oh, may even an imperfect knowledge of their 
marvellous structure confirm that faith in God which a more intimate 
acquaintance with them has ere now compelled ! The time will come, 
if I live to old age, perhaps sooner, when my eyes will probably grow 
dim and mine ears dull. Let me, then, use those senses now as not 
abusing them. Yea, let me use them (while I have eyes to see and 
ears to hear) so that they may be " blessed " in the using as those 
«f Zaccha3us and others in Christ's day (Matt. xiii. 16 ; Luke xix. 3). 
Above all — 

God give me now the spiritual power to " hear that (my) soul may 
live" and so to u behold the Lamb of God? that when every eye shall 
see Him, and all that are in their graves shall hear His voice, I may 
behold the King in His beauty, and drink in His words of love 1 
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" Love fiot sleep, lest thou come to poverty : open thine 
eyes, and thou sJialt be satisfied with bread? — xx. 15 
(vi. 9-1 1). 

Enttrprrtation. — We are here exhorted to use the faculties God has 
given us, to which reference has been made (ver. 12), to aim at being 
wide axvake. The reward of wakefulness, both in matters temporal 
and spiritual, is satisfaction ; while drowsiness, which a love of sleep 
begets, entails poverty and that of the worst kind. 

EllustTatums. — "Abundance of idleness" helped to bring the in- 
habitants of Sodom and Gomorrah to ruin. Laziness leaves no mark 
in history; therefore instances of it in individuals are hardly to be 
looked for in Holy Scripture. The case of Ishbosheth, slain upon his 
bed at noon, may be typically a warning (2 Sam. iv. 5). And our 
Lord, in the parables of the virgins and of the talents, gives us plainly 
to understand that drowsiness and sloth in spiritual duties will surely 
involve risk and loss. Whereas, to ci watch," to u strive," to be " not 
slothful in business," this is required of Christians. And it is a very 
ancient law of the Church " that if any would not work, neither should 
heeat"(2Thess.iii.lO). 

Application. — The repetition of " counsels " on this subject proves 
its importance. The term " wide awake," as applied generally, is sig- 
nificant of a condition of faculties and habits which usually proves 
favourable to success in any worldly calling.- At the least, it secures 
for a man a sufficiency* which he may very well fail of or lose if of a 
somnolent or dreamy habit. For labour is the tenure of God's gifts to 
man. Heaven sends no prizes to the lazy and indifferent. God works 
no miracles in behalf of drones. It is my duty to use and improve to 
tho utmost the bodily senses and the powers of mind which God has 
given mo. Hence, I must not love sleep for its own sake, or indulge in 
It immodorately, but only enjoy it thankfully as " tired nature's sweet 
restorer." It ought never to interfere with duty, but be always subor^ 
dinato to It, and specially the duty of prayer and of receiving the 
Holy Eucharist. Let me rise up to God on the wings of the morning. 
Thus" Hhall I go forth to work and to labour with the dew of God's 
uIhhmIiiu on my mouI. Work (even common labour) becomes worship 
when dono to 1 1 In glory, honestly and well. And life is a short day, 
but a working day. Stranso that the man who wishes for a long life 
Nhould no ufttm wilfully abridge life by needless slumbers! I must 
labour for "tho moat that perishoth." How much more for "that 
whluh tmduroth," and wherewith alone "I shall be satisfied"! 
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" It is naughty it is naught, saith tlic buyer : but wfien he 
is gone his way, then lie boasteth" — xx. 14. 

Interpretation. — We have here a glimpse given us into an Eastern 
market. " Naught " signifies " bad " (2 Kings ii. 19), and the word is 
repeated to give emphasis to the buyer's opinion, which, however, is 
not his real one. He only decries the article that he may get its 
price lowered. Having done this, he goes away chuckling over his 
bargain and laughing at the other's simplicity. The wise king draws 
this picture of an overreaching purchaser (an offset to that of the 
fraudulent seller, ver. 10), and leaves us to look upon it and form a 
judgment, 

Sllustratum*. — The case is not met by any Scriptural narrative, 
though of the bad principle indicated there are examples. What a 
pitiful cheat was Laban, grasping at the faithful and zealous services of 
his son-in-law, and yet, as though he undervalued them, defrauding 
him of his just recompense (Gen. xxxi. 38-42)! Gehazi also is a 
specimen of an audacious trickster imposing upon the good nature 
of Naaman, while doubtless laughing at him in his sleeve. But the 
transaction between Abraham and Ephron, when we make all allow- 
ance for Oriental compliments, displays on both sides — on the buyer's 
side particularly — a straightforwardness and nobility of principle the 
very opposite of the mean cunning described in our text, 

&ppltcatum. — " It is (we may assume) in every one's heart to wish 
to buy cheap and sell dear." " All seek their own." But the whole- 
teaching of Christianity, as well as its golden rule, is opposed to selfish- 
ness and chicanery. The expulsive power of a new affection, even* 
the love of Christ, drives out that inordinate love of money which 
leads to conventional fraud. True, the deceptions practised by sellers 
tend to reprisals of overreaching on the buyer's part, but they do not 
excuse them. To say what we don't think, with an object in view, is, 
in plain language, to lie. To boast of having gained by a lie is to 
glory in our shame. Could such a boaster but see it, he would find 
most commonly that the dealer, one degree more cunning, had circum- 
vented him. Thus fraud begets fraud. But truth begets honesty, and 
that, trust. Let both parties become imbued with loving loyalty to 
one rightful king, even to Jesus ; their rivalry will be to please Him 
most. Those who are under law to Christ will never try to overreach a 
neighbour. We owe a duty also to our country. For the nation's 
trade is the nation's honour ; but conventional dishonesty is a disgrace 
to any people. The same principle will apply to things both small 
and great. The gain may be trifling, yet the sin is vast. Eternal loss 
will be the fruit of wrongful gain. 

yol. n. 
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" Bread of deceit is sweet to a man ; but afterwards Ids 
mouth shall be filled with gravel" — xx. 17. 

Interpretation.— " Bread of deceit," like " wine of violence " (iv. 17), 
is that gotten by deceit. It may be as the means of livelihood, or as 
(ix. 17) some unlawful indulgence. There is an unhallowed pleasure at 
the time in the thought of labour saved and successful cleverness ; but 
what is the after-experience? Sweetness "hidden under the tongue" 
(Job xv. 12) is exchanged for dissatisfaction and disgust. A stone is 
an Eastern metaphor for disappointed expectation (Luke xi. 11). To 
"eat gravel "is a phrase for getting into trouble— for incurring God's 
displeasure (Lam. iii. 16). This will be the fruit of deceit in the long 
run, however prosperous for a while. 



Illustrations. — Was it not so with Jacob, whose clever fraud practised 
upon his aged and blind father did indeed succeed in its object, but 
entailed upon its perpetrator a sore retribution for years to come? 
Joseph's brethren—did they wickedly rejoice at the craft which had, 
as they thought, got rid of a hated brother for ever? But years 
" afterwards," with what shame and terror did the memory of that 
crime overwhelm them ! So, too, did David's subtlety in the matter of 
Uriah and Bathsheba cause him bitterness and anguish " afterwards," 
far exceeding the pleasure of successful sin. 

Supplication. — " What fruit had ye then in those things whereof ye are 
now ashamed?" (Kom. vi. 21). The Apostle's question admits but of 
one answer. All, sooner or later, confess, " sweetness in the mouth, 
but bitterness ere long in the depths of our being " (Rev. x. 9). " I did 
but taste a little honey," cried Jonathan, " and I must die " (1 Sam. 
xiv. 43). How often has that word " but a little" been the deceiving 
of souls to their death ! Was it property acquired by craft or in some 
dishonest speculation ? It yielded no true happiness, for a curse was 
upon it. Or was it some base appetite indulged — perhaps by deceiving 
a soul into ruin? Disappointment, shame, remorse, if not imme- 
diately succeeding, yet following after, have made me curse the day 
on which that sin was conceived. Ah! shall I not remember that 
cunning is the fool's substitute for wisdom ; that the deceiver is often 
ruined by deceit ; and that whatever the present advantage proffered 
by the tempter, its price is the soul to be claimed in the dying hour ? 
Let me contemplate pleasure, not as it approaches, but as it departs. 
It is said that some nations have punished malefactors by mixing 
gravel with their bread ; — a speaking type, if true, of the way God 
often punishes sin in this world. But after death unmitigated dis- 
appointment will be the fruit of sin unpardoned. The mouth will be 
" filled with gravel." 
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" Every purpose is cstablislted by couttsel : and witli good 
advice make war" — xx. 18 (xv. 22, xxiv. 6). 

Entrrprttatum. — By the word here used for " purpose," contrivances 
or devices are meant. These, whether national or individual, are 
best brought about by taking counsel with others. In the term " good 
advice," we find again the maritime metaphor " pilotings," before re- 
marked upon (vol. i., p. 97). Clearly, no encouragement to "make 
war" is intenaed; rather, the reverse. As though he should say, 
"Never make war hastily; but if it must be made, let it be made 
with all the deliberation and foresight possible." 

Irllustrattoits. — David wisely took counsel of the Lord before going 
up against the Philistines, and he smote them (2 Sam. v. 17-23). 
But godly Josiah, neglecting this precaution, and even flying in the 
face of warning, was chastised (2 Chron. xxxv. 22). Ahab, who 
yielded to the bad advice of flattering counsellors, and resented the 
honest warning of a true prophet, fell a victim to his own folly. 
Against the princes of Judah in Isaiah's time, a war was pronounced 
and executed, because they took counsel, but not of God (Isa. xxx. 1, 
etc.). Whereas, Nehemiah, combining with his brethren, and making 
request continually unto God, found all his patriotic purposes 
established. 

^pplicatum. — However wise and experienced a man may be, he is 
liable to err, and will therefore show his wisdom by hearing the 
opinions of those competent to advise, for by many counsellors the 
more is likely to be foreseen. This, true of every undertaking, is so 
specially of such an undertaking as war. Hastily entered upon and 
prosecuted without good advice, how wanton and terrible have been 
its results, as the history of every age records ! Christianity is gradu- 
ally teaching the nations that own her sway to hesitate longer and 
deliberate more before drawing the sword. We know that when her 
influence shall be paramount, wars will cease (Isa. ii. 4). Meantime, 
at least for self-defence and prevention of tyranny, there may be lawful 
wars in which good men may take part. That these may be as short 
and effective as possible, and with the least amount of bloodshed, 
anxious consultation should precede, and sage counsels control them. 
United prayers in church should be continually put up during a time 
of war. Before running the somewhat similar risk of going to law, it 
were also wise to count the cost well (Luke xiv. 31), and to take good 
advice (xxv. 8). So too as regards the spiritual war, which knows 
no intermission during life, wherein to yield is death, and all treaties 
of peace are fatal. 
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" WJwso curseth his father or his mother, his lamp shall 
be put out in obscure darkness? — xx. 20 (xiii. 9, xxx. 17). 

Entcrprrtatum. — The awful sin here indicated — an extreme breach of 
the fifth commandment — merits a punishment the reverse of the 
promise made to such as honour their parents. The lamp put out 
may signify the extinction of life, or at least of all that brightens and 
embellishes and makes it worthy to be called life (Job xviii. 6), 
specially failure or deprivation of posterity (1 Kings xv. 4). The 
impious son shall be cut off root and branch, after losing the parents — 
the sun and moon (Gen. xxxvii. 9, 10) — he has reviled. Obscure 
darkness, " the eye of night," shall be his portion. 

EllustrattOttS. — The law, as quoted by Jesus, inflicted death as the 
punishment of this crime (Matt. xv. 4). Through the tenderness of 
parents, the extreme sentence might not often be carried into effect. 
But to the unnatural son God has affixed His black mark. The case 
of Absalom is one in point. In the height of his popularity and 
ambition, he, who had doomed his own father to death, was suddenly 
cut off as one accursed, hanging upon a tree, and left no offspring 
(2 Sam. xviii. 14, 18). Hophni and Phinehas had previously furnished 
examples of gross undutifulness, followed by its threatened award, 

application. — It may seem that, except in drunkenness, the flagrant 
sin here alluded to can hardly occur often. For the sake of human 
nature one would indeed fain hope that to curse a parent to his or her 
face must, under any circumstances, be rare. And this is the sin in 
its extreme form condemned originally on Mount Ebal, as rehearsed in 
our own Commination Service. But if this be deemed worthy of death 
by the Divine Lawgiver, then every approximation to it must be at 
least, an offence of deep moral dye. Now, of this we may be sure, 
that no one ever mounted to such a height of wickedness at a bound. 
There must have been many progressive steps, from the petulance and 
disobedience of childhood, from outbreaks of disrespect and suilenness 
and passion in youth, to the muttered curse or downright imprecation 
which has provoked the final sentence. We live in those " last days "" 
of which disobedience to parents is among the signs (2 Tim. iii. 2) ; 
and this is the first step towards still more flagrantly unfilial conduct. 
Young people should beware of adopting the slang phraseology in 
vogue about parents ; of venting bitterness against them behind their 
backs; of omitting proper expressions of affection and respect; of 
neglecting to pray for them. Sad indeed it is when parents go the 
way to forfeit what is their due. But nothing can excuse a child 
from offering it. The filial principle is the moving spring of all true 
religion. And whoso discards it will find himself on an incline that 
tends to atheism. 
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" An inheritance may be gotten /tastily at tlie beginning ; 
but t/ie end titer cof sltall twt be blessed" — xx. 21. 

Interpretation. — It is best to omit here the words " may be," italicized 
in our version, and also the word "but." Literally rendered, the 
proverb then stands thus : " An inheritance which maketh haste at 
the beginning its latter end shall not be blessed." It may be compared 
to a racer who runs rapidly at the commencement of his course, but 
flags miserably at the end. The allusion is not to making money or a 
position, but to grasping at either with a view to its immediate ac- 
quisition, instead of coming at it by lawful means. Perhaps the case 
of a son anticipating his father's death may be partly intended ; thus 
connecting this proverb with the preceding. In any case, though the 
attempt may succeed, it shall not be blessed in the end. 

Illustrations. — The tribes of Keuben, Gad, and half of Manasseh 
were the first of all the tribes to obtain a possession, and the first also 
to be driven out of it (Numb, xxxii. ; 2 Kings x. 32). How many 
have grasped at crowns, only to forfeit them with their lives (1 Kings 
xvi. 8-22) ! Was Naboth's vineyard an inheritance which brought 
with it a blessing? Did the prodigal son do well for himself by his 
premature handling of the portion reserved for him in the future ? 

application. — Undutiful sons who value their fathers only for their 
money are tempted to wish them dead in their hearts, and to speculate 
on their death. But the inheritance which is burdened with charges 
upon it, and still more with remorseful regrets, is it likely to be 
enjoyed? There are those (let me not be one) who cannot wait 
to rise to wealth and honour by gradual and legitimate means. They 
must begin where their fathers left off, and find themselves at once on 
the top step of the ladder instead of mounting by degrees. And in order 
to gratify this unhealthy ambition they will stoop to tricks, or essay 
audacities which, even if successful for the time, must needs lower 
them in their own and others' eyes. What more contemptible, e.g., 
than to find young men legacy-hunting, or speculating with borrowed 
money, or laying themselves out for securing wealth by marriage, 
instead of setting to, like men, to achieve success in honest work! 
God will not bless this making haste to be rich by questionable ways 
and means, and to lack His blessing is failure. As a rule, He prospers 
those who serve an honest apprenticeship to an honest calling, and 
sometimes prospers them beyond all expectation. 

Be it mine, then, to aim at doing my duty in my state of life, not 
outside it, that so 1 may inherit a blessing — that blessing of the Lord 
which maketh rich without adding sorrow (x. 22) I 
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" Say not ttwu, I will recompense evil ; but wait on the 

Lord, and He shall save thee!' — xx. 22 (xxiv. 29). 

Interpretation. — To " recompense evil " is to avenge the evil, a pro- 
ceeding which has been equally forbidden to Jews and Christians. 
Thus, of St. Paul's well-known exposition of the duty of forgiveness 
(Rom. xii. 17-21), part is quoted from this Book (xxv. 21, 22), and 
part from an earlier Book (Deut. xxxii. 35) — an unanswerable proot' 
that the doctrine of the law was the same as that of the gospel on 
this subject. There is no kind of an appeal to God for vengeance 
(though He announces Himself as the Avenger), but only for help and 
deliverance. The promise is not " Wait on the Lord, and He will 
avenge thee," but, " He shall save thee." 

HHtwtrations. — Moses had learned this before, who interceded readily 
for Pharaoh, and bore himself so meekly under insults. David, in his 
reply to Shimei's cursing, exemplified the patient and forbearing spirit 
of one who waits on the Lord for good to himself, not for vengeance 
upon his enemy (2 Sam. xvi. 11, 12). Jehovah enjoined this spirit 
when He forbade the Israelite to " abhor " either the Edomite or the 
Egyptian (Deut. xxiiL 7), and commanded him to pray even for 
Babylon, the head-quarters of the Captivity (Jer. xxviii. 7). But to 
Jesus above all we must look for our example in this respect, Who 
returned His bitter enemies good for evil, while He committed Himself 
to Him that judgeth righteously (1 Pet. ii. 23). 

application. — Clearly, it was not Moses who said, " Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour and hate thine enemy." Nor did the retributive 
sentences pronounced by the Mosaic law sanction private and personal 
revenge (Matt. v. 43, 38). But a corrupt generation had departed from 
that law of love which Jesus, the Lawgiver, found it necessary when 
on earth to re-enforce. And does not the heart still say, " Revenge is 
sweet"? And is it not hard, even for the Christian at times, to keep 
down the secret desire that his cause may be avenged ? But let me 
remember that "he who studieth revenge keepeth his own wounds 
open." And could his enemy do him a greater injury ? Again, that 
" it costs more to revenge injuries than to bear them ; " and that u for- 
giveness is the best revenge." How good to lay to heart such golden 
aphorisms as the above ! I need a deeper sense of God's righteousness 
to be able to leave all things in His hands. I need to have pride 
eradicated from my heart, for pride is the root of revenge. I need to 
become possessed of true charity, for that will make it easy to forgive. 
Who that loves souls will desire judgment to be executed upon a 
fellow-sinner? Rather my prayer will be, so often as I think of an 
enemy — 

Lord, grant him conversion, and that forgiveness which I crave for 
myself, but dare not expect unless I forgive also ! 
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" It is a snare to the man who devour eth ttiat which is 
lioly, and after vows to make enquiry? — xx. 25. 

fttteqrrrtatum. — This proverb is capable of two interpretations, ac- 
cording to the meaning put upon the principal verb in the first clause. 
In one version it would mean that he who devours (appropriates to 
himself) that which is consecrated to God, and afterwards makes 
enquiry with a view to finding a loophole of excuse, fails into a snare. 
But most modern critics translate the text thus : " It is a snare to a 
man to utter a vow (of consecration) rasMy, and after vows to enquire 
whether he can fulfil them — to enquire with a view to their evasion. 
In either case the sin indicated is sacrilege, perpetrated whether in act 
or intention, whether through dishonesty or rashness. 

f Btastration*. — Achan's crime was that he took of things " conse- 
crated unto the Lord " and appropriated them to himself (Josh. vi. 19, 
vii. 1). Balaam, after surrendering at God's word all hope of profit at 
Balak's hands, cast about for ways of reconciling it to his conscience 
to grasp what he had surrendered. Through the prophet Malachi 
God charges the nation with having robbed Him in tithes and offer- 
ings, His dues (ch. Hi. 8). Ananias and his wife, having voluntarily 
dedicated to God of their substance, withheld a part of it, and were 
struck dead for the sacrilege. 

application. — God from the beginning has claimed certain things at 
men's hands. Men from the beginning have made voluntary vows to 
God. The gospel dispensation, while it sheds a new light on the 
paternity of God, so teaching man his privilege to act in the spirit of 
a son, is not the less jealous of the honour due to God. Hence the 
caution given by the wise king both here and elsewhere (Eccles. v. 4-6) 
is as applicable to Christians as ever it was to the Jews. There aro 
vows of ordination, of abstinence, of chastity. There is self-dedication 
to a special work or mode of life. There is the consecration of time 
or of money to God. None such obligations ought to be undertaken 
without sufficient thought and prayer; but when undertaken, no 
evasion of them should be tolerated in thought even. The Christian 
sense of honour ought at least to equal that of Jephthah, however 
mistaken in his case ( Judg. xi. 35), " I have opened my mouth unto the 
Lord, and I cannot go back." True, no wrong vow can be binding, for 
previous obligations cancel it ; nor can a vow ever render that morally 
right which is wrong. To avoid such snares, no vow should be taken 
till approved by a spiritual adviser. The withholding of tithes and 
offerings (on whatever plea) which God demands, is a sacrilege He will 
visit. But how plainly do the evasions men practise with their con- 
sciences demonstrate the deceitfulness of the heart ! 

Lord, make me a Nathanael, " without guile " I 
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" The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord, searching 
all the inward parts of the belly" — xx. 27. 

interpretation. — " The spirit " here spoken of is the human soul as 
distinguished from animal life. By this which God breathed into 
man he takes rank above the brute creation. It is as a torch lighted 
at the divine understanding, to enable him to know himself. Kept 
bright and used rightly, this "candle," which in one word we call 
conscience, penetrates all the secret chambers of the inner man. The 
term " belly " is used in Hebrew to denote all that is within — the 
mental and moral constitution of a human being. 

Jllustrattons. — It was conscience in Joseph's brethren (Gen. xlii. 21), 
in Pharaoh (Exod. ix. 27), in David (2 Sam. xii. 13), which brought 
home to them a sense of sin. Conscience led Adonibezek to recognize 
the just retribution of his cruelty (Judg. i. 7). Herod, though a Sad- 
ducee, and as such professing to disbelieve in a resurrection, was 
moved by conscience to fearful apprehension lest John should have 
arisen from the dead (Mark vi. 16). The rulers who brought before 
Jesus a woman taken in adultery were constrained, by conscience 
lighting up the chambers of memory, to go out from His presence 
silently. 

Slppliratum. — Let me reflect upon the dignity and responsibility of 
my soul. Its dignity, in that it was created after God's image in 
knowledge ; its responsibility, in that it has a power .of self-conscious- 
ness which will not suffer it to remain in darkness. Time was when 
the light within — an emanation from Him who " lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world " — beamed bright and pure, and penetrat- 
ing the recesses of man's nature discovered nought but what was 
" very good." Far different now. The light too often dim may even 
become darkness (Luke xi. 35). The inner chambers upon which it 
casts its rays, however fitful and uncertain, are found stained with the 
imagery of abominations (Ezek. viii. 9-12). Have I ever looked into 
my own heart with the help of this candle of the Lord, and not found 
It so ? What then ? Shall I endeavour to extinguish the candle, or 
hide it under a bushel ? Shall I shun self-examination, or try myself 
by a false standard? Shall I be content to walk in darkness, or by 
the sparks myself hath kindled ? God forbid ! for if this candle light 
me not to repentance, it surely will to remorse. If by its rays I seek 
not pardon now, I shall read myself condemned hereafter. But if I 
now judge myself, I shall not be judged (1 Cor. xi. 31). Only let me 
remember that to enlighten conscience is the work of the Holy Ghost. 
And then my prayer will be — 

Father of lights, restore within me the illumination of a faithful con- 
science by the operation of Thy good Spirit, for Thy dear Son's sake I 
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" Z!^ bloodthirsty hate tlie upright : but the just seek 
his soul." — xxix. 10. 

Interpretation. — This proverb occurs in a set of proverbs concerning 
good governments and bad. It would be a feature of the latter that 
men in power, having become " men of blood " through its arbitrary 
exercise, should hate and persecute the upright citizen whose tacit if 
Dot avowed disapprobation they had incurred. On the contrary, just 
rulers, knowing his worth, would " seek," i.e. watch over, his life, that it 
might be preserved to the State. The expression " seek his soul " is 
capable of a hostile meaning, implying designs against the life (as in 
1 Sam. xx. 1 ; 2 Sam. iv. 8). But here, as in the analogous combina- 
tion (Ps. cxlii. 4), it would appear to be used in a good sense. 

IHustratums. — Herod Agrippa, though no such tyrant as others of 
his family, showed himself a man of blood towards the Apostles James 
and Peter. He thought nothing of shedding their blood unjustly with 
the sword of justice entrusted to him, if only he might thereby curry 
favour with the Jews to whom these Christian saints were hateful. 
Herod shared or affected to share their hatred of a sect which would 
appear to him, as a professed observer of the law, schismatical. Far 
better and more just had he followed Gamaliel's advice (Acts v. 34, etc.), 
and protected a body of good citizens upon whom God's blessing 
manifestly rested. 

&ppltcatum. — The most obvious lesson this proverb teaches is the 
duty of prayer for those in authority, and of prudence in their selection. 
For although the nature of our Constitution and the force of public 
opinion render the tyrannical exercise of power on an extensive scale 
impossible, a vast amount of persecution may still be practised under 
the alleged sanction of the law. Every man unrenewed by grace is a 
tyrant and persecutor in his heart, and hates those who are more 
religious than himself (Gal. iv. 29). And if his office whether great 
or petty give him scope, he will use it to suppress as far as possible 
those who differ from him in their views, or whose zeal and influence 
excite his envy. To gainjpopularity with his party may be a further 
inducement. Whereas, a good and true man when possessed of power 
will extend a liberal protection to all good citizens, though not of his 
own politics or creed. Certain it is that bad men hate their best friends. 
The seed of the serpent are murderous, and if Jesus Himself escaped 
not their poisoned fangs, how can His servants expect to do so ? I must 
lay my account as a Christian to be " hated of all men." But to love 
their worst enemies is the Christian's prerogative. 

Be it mine, if a sufferer for Christ (like St. James), to prove myself a 
saint indeed, and if in authority to protect good men as such I 
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"Mercy and truth preserve the king : and his throne is- 
up/widen by mercy!' — xx. 28 (xvi. 12, xvii. 7). 

Interpretation. — Elsewhere we are told " the throne is established by 
righteousness." Of this, " mercy and truth " are the component parts ; 
the one balancing the other. They are the two good spirits who- 
guard the sovereign better than an armed force. Specially does a 
wise exercise of mercy ingratiate a monarch with his subjects, and 
secure him their protection against enemies. 

Illustrations. — Solomon's throne was guarded by sculptured lions — 
emblems of his self-defensive power (1 Kings x. 18-20), and he had a 
strong body-guard about his person (Cant. iii. 7). Yet in the love of 
his people, during the earlier years of his reign, lay his main support. 
In the administration of the Great King (foreshadowed by Solomon) 
we find the same excellencies combined in a far higher degree. Of 
Him it is truly said, " Justice and judgment are the habitation of Thy 
throne ; mercy and truth shall go before Thy face " (Ps. lxxxix. 14). 
The special glory of the work of our redemption (framed in the Divine- 
counsels) is this, that in it "mercy and truth are met together;; 
righteousness and peace have kissed each other " (Ps. lxxxv. 10). 

application. — Earthly thrones are shadows of the heavenly. But 
the eternal throne is based on righteousness, a happy combination of 
grace and truth, of love and justice. Judgment is God's " strange 
work " (Isa. xxviii. 21), " because He delighteth in mercy w (Micah vii. 
18). Nevertheless " a God all mercy were a God unjust." The gospel 
reconciles the two attributes. It presents to the sinner an offer of a 
free pardon from a Judge who is far too holy to " clear the guilty n as 
such (Exod. xxxiv. 7). He only can do so on their' accepting the Sub- 
stitute graciously provided, Who has Himself borne their sins. Thus- 
and thus only is at-one-ment made possible between the Judge and them* 
The throne of an earthly ruler ought to be a reflection of the throne 
above. He should "reign in righteousness." So, in their degree, 
ought all to exercise their office who are placed in authority. The 
mercy shown must be righteous mercy, for this only will uphold the- 
throne or any seat of power. With the style " high and mighty," is 
usually combined "most gracious" — a hint to sovereigns. In my 
humble sphere let me, too, aim to be God-like. Of some circle, how- 
ever small, I may probably find myself the centre. Some one may 
look up to me for mercy ; all will look for truth. As a Christian I 
ought to reflect the character of my King. I uphold His throne when 
I adorn His doctrine. The brother who finds me merciful and true 
will be so far conciliated towards His government. And who should 
be merciful if not one who has obtained mercy ; and who true, if not 
a disciple of Him who is " the Truth " ? 
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" T/ie glory of young mat is their strength : and the 
beauty of old men is the grey tieady — xx. 29 (xvi. 31, 
xvii. 6). x 

Eittcrpretatton. — Each period of life has its own gifts and character- 
istics. Youth is the season for strength and activity, which young 
men are naturally proud of and admired for. In old age " the grey 
head," betokening the wisdom of experience, claims honour. The one 
must not grudge the other its own appropriate meed of praise and 
esteem. But, of course, each clause of this saying must be taken with 
a qualification. It depends upon the character of the young man and 
of the old, the use to which his strength and his experience respectively 
is put, whether glory and beauty be his. 

lUustratimts. — Absalom was a young man to be admired for his 
physical endowments, but he turned his glory into shame. Samson, 
on the other hand, though by no means free from imperfections, did, 
on the whole, employ his wonderful strength for the glory of God, and 
so for his own glory. How beautiful was the sight of the grey-headed 
Jacob imparting words of experience and of blessing to Pharaoh and to- 
his own sons ; of Simeon chanting his " Nunc dimittis," with the infant 
Jesus in his arms; of St. John exhorting his disciples to love one 
another ! Contrast with these the old prophet of Bethel seducing to sin 
by virtue of his superior age. Contrast Ahithophel looked up to as a 
venerable sage, but his crafty counsel turned into foolishness. 

&jjplicatum. — The youth, in the bloom of fresh, unwasted strength,, 
devoting himself to God, and " strong to overcome the wicked one " 
(1 John ii. 14), is a spectacle which men and angels may admire. 
"Jesus" Himself "beholding" loved such a young man (Mark x. 
21). Not less beautiful, though after another type, is the aged 
pilgrim ripe in the wisdom of Christian experience, his " silver crown ,r 
shadowing forth the crown of life ere long to be his. And who so 
likely to attain to a majestic old age as the youth who, early satisfied 
with God's mercy, does all his work in the world under an abiding 
sense of the same ? But as each age has its own characteristics, so its 
own foibles. Let not youth despise the deliberation, prudence, and 
physical infirmities of old age, nor lightly esteem that wisdom which 
is the fruit of a life's experience. Let old men reverence youth, and,. 
valuing its energy and ambition, make allowance for its inevitable 
failings. On the successive periods of life let " holiness to the Lord " 
be inscribed. If I am young, let my vigour be spent upon His service. 
If I am advanced in years, may my influence be ever wielded in the 
cause of truth and righteousness ! 
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" T/ie blueness of a wound cleattseth away evil: so do 
stripes the inward parts of tlie belly? — xx. 30 (xix. 18). 

Unterprctation. — There is a comparison here drawn. A wound left by 
a scourge, whether open or " compressed " (as some translate the 
Hebrew), by its recent discharge of blood reduces internal inflammation 
or congestion ; thus cleansing away evil from the system. In like 
manner severe chastisement, whether from God's hand or man's, pene- 
trating, where no scourge can reach, into the inner life of man, exerts 
(or ought to do so) a reforming influence. The lesson taught is that 
in certain cases severe chastisement (even corporal) is the only remedy. 
Whatever its nature, it must be real, and leave its mark. 

illustrations. — Manasseh, taken " among the thorns," and loaded 
with Babylonish chains, was thus brought back to God so as to escape 
the everlasting chains of darkness (2 Chron. xxxiii. 12, 13 ; Jude 6). 
The holy nation becoming unholy and chastened from time to time, 
was at last given up to the scourge of a foreign oppressor, after which 
it "trembled at the words of the God of Israel," and eschewed 
idolatry for ever (2 Chron. xxxvi. 14-16 ; Ezra ix. 4). The incestuous 
Corinthian, by the extreme discipline of excommunication, was led to 
true repentance, and the Church itself thus purged of the evil (1 Cor. 
i. 5 ; 2 Cor. ii. 4-8, vii. 8, etc.). 

application. — " No chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous, 
but grievous." And earthly parents are in some cases obliged (out of 
love) to inflict very severe bodily correction in order to reduce a wilful 
child to obedience. !So also the heavenly Father deals with us as 
with sons, and by trials of various kinds, some bodily, some spiritual, 
would purify our gross nature. Gentle strokes are first tried, then 
heavier, some which leave a life-long mark — wounds which remind of 
sin even when forgiven. For a rightly disposed man will be subject 
to God not only for wrath but for conscience sake (Rom. xiii. 5). 
But he whose conscience is seared as with a hot iron, for him " the 
law was made " (1 Tim. i. 9), and must be applied to him without 
sparing in order that his spirit may be saved. For the design of all 
God's afflictive dispensations is to cure of sin, even as a wise surgeon 
probes the wound or removes the diseased member that the body may 
be healed. But as fire either melts or hardens, so the divine punish- 
ments have an opposite effect, according to the nature on which they 
operate. Earthly parents are too often weakly indulgent and lay down 
the scourge, or soften their reproofs before they have done their work. 
But— 

my God, do Thou 9 in view of eternity, separate my soul which 
Thou lovest by whatever scourgings from the sin Thou hatest, that it 
be not my ruin I 
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" To do justice and judgment is more acceptable to the 
Lord than sacrifice." — xxi. 3 (xv. 8). 

interpretation. — The terms "justice and judgment" as here used 
mean not the virtues of the tribunal so much " as the thing that is 
just and right between man and man," the duty towards our neigh- 
bour. Sacrifice is a duty towards God not here depreciated, but t'/t 
itself, without corresponding moral principles, less acceptable than 
those, nay, a positive offence. The reason of which is clear. Sacrifice, 
or the ceremonial part of religion, is arbitrary, typical or commemora- 
tive, temporary. But judgment and justice, a reflection of God's 
image upon man, belong to the eternal rule of right. 

5Hnstrati<ms. — King Saul was reminded of this truth when for 
obedience he would have substituted sacrifice (1 Sam. xv. 22). The 
Jews required to be continually retaught it by their prophets (Isa. i. 
11-17; Jer. vii. 21-28; Hos. vi. 6). In our Lord's day erroneous 
views on this subject were at their height, and the corban sacrifice 
was put in the room of filial obligation (Mark vii. 9-15). Howbeit, 
there were still a few who had apprehended that duty performed to 
God and the neighbour is " more than all whole burnt offerings and 
sacrifices," and such Jesus pronounced " not far from the kingdom of 
God " (Mark xii. 33, 34). 

^tppltcatton* — Clearly, it is in human nature to prefer a religion of 
externals to the practice of moral duties. The one is so much less 
easy of performance than the other. Let me not doubt that a " temp- 
tation common to man " will find me out also. I may easily persuade 
myself that strict attention to Church ordinances, e.g. regular attend- 
ance at the Eucharistic Sacrifice, will make up for dereliction of home 
duties, or even for conventional immorality of one kind or another. 
When thus tempted, let me call to mind this "counsel of the wise 
king," which comes with peculiar force from him who built the 
Temple, and offered " sacrifices that could not be told for multitude " 
(1 Kings viii. 5). Let me remember that there can be no dispensation 
from righteousness (Isa. lviii. 3 ; Prov. vii. 14). That no external acts 
of worship will compensate for lack of faith, truth, and charity. That 
sacrifice is only acceptable to God when offered by those who have 
prepared their heart to offer it (2 Chron. xxx. 19), otherwise it is an 
abomination in His eyes (Isa. i. 11). Not that I am to neglect or per- 
form carelessly even the minutest duties of worship, and specially of 
its highest act. If I do, it will be justly laid to my charge, " These 
oughtest thou to have done, and not to have left the other undone." 

May grace he given me ever so to worship God with such repentance, 
faith, and love, that my common life corresponding with my prayers 
may he itself an acceptable act of worship I 
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"An high look, and a proud Jieart, and tlte plowing of 
tlie wicked, is sin." — xxi. 4. 

Imtcrptetation. — Critics are divided as to the Hebrew word here 
rendered " the plowing." It may be a word that means " the lamp 
or light " as the marginal reading gives it. Either will admit of an 
appropriate meaning. If we take " lamp," then we have the prosperity 
of the haughty, boastful man denounced as only the climax of his sin. 
If "plowing," then we are taught that even ordinary and lawful 
duties, where the heart is not right, are performed from a principle and 
in a spirit which makes them sinful in God's sight. Or, if we connect 
the three, then, proud aspirations, covetous ambition, and evil execu- 
tion of both in deliberate action, may be intended. 

illustrations. — In the last-mentioned view of this proverb, Haman 
stands out as a notable example of a heart swelling with pride, betray- 
ing itself in lofty aspirations, seeking to compass its ends by whatever 
means. His prosperity, the climax of his ambition, was also the crisis 
of his fate. Or, if we take " plowing " in its more literal sense, then 
our Lord's parable of the Great Supper furnishes an illustration. For 
there a supercilious indifference proceeding out of a proud heart rejects 
an invitation on plea of business (e.g. ploughing) which is thereby 
■converted into sin. 

Supplication. — Of the picture here presented to our mind's eye, who 
has not seen the counterpart in real life ? Not on Eastern soil only 
is to be found that specimen of the braggart who boasts himself a 
self-made man, with whom self is all, and there is no recognition of 
God. His own hands have kindled his own lamp, supplied the oil, 
sheltered, and kept it burning. His own hands have done all his 
ploughing, and even created as well as gathered in the harvest. The 
higher he rises, the more are his eyelids lifted up, and the more un- 
acceptable he becomes to Him who pondereth the heart. Have I seen 
and shrunk from this purse-proud or self-sufficient man, whose very 
-aspect proclaims his character, who is proud of his very pride ? And 
shall I not avoid the first steps of the incline which lead up to such a 
pedestal of arrogance ? There is a sense in which a self-made man is 
an honour to himself, his country, and his God. But this is where 
success has followed upon prayerful labour, and is borne with God- 
fearing humility. The aspirations of such a man. will have been high 
not proud, his ambition honourable not covetous. Worse still is the 
case of those (alas ! how many !) whose pride, ambition, glory, yea, 
business, is in their sin, that upon which they boast themselves, as 
though it proved them brave. Over such an Apostle wept (Phil. iii. 
18, 19). 
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The tlwughts of tlie diligent tend only to plenteousttess ; 
but of every one tliat is hasty only to zvant" — xxi. 5 (x. 4, 
xix. 2, xx. 21). 

Etttrxprttatian. — Diligence is here contrasted, not with laziness, but 
with haste. And the hasty one spoken of is not the prompt and 
ready, but the rash, or greedy, or unstable man. Plenteousness or 
prosperity will be the reward of him who gives his mind as well as 
his hands to business. But that man will come to want sooner or 
later who" acts without forethought, or who ceases to act without after- 
thought ; whose work lacks care, circumspection, and thoroughness ; 
who is in too great haste to be rich. The proverb may be applied to 
the spiritual life as well as to the affairs which concern this world only. 

EUustratimts. — We may contrast Jacob, by steady, thoughtful labour 
growing rich, with Achan losing in a moment all his hastily and ill- 
gotten wealth. Our Lord spoke of seed which should spring up quickly, 
and as quickly wither ; of this Simon Magus and Demas would seem 
to be examples. 

&pplkatt0ti. — There is a striking analogy between the labour that 
obtains the meat which perfsheth and that which wins eternal life. 
In both cases it must be undertaken with due consideration and fore- 
thought. It must be carried on heartily, out of love for it — con 
arAore, as we say. There must be steady perseverance to the end. 
The husbandman that laboureth is partaker of the fruit, i,e. he who 
suspends not his labour till the ingathering has taken place. He wins 
the crown of life who runs (not with haste, but) with patience the 
race set before him. An impulsive, fickle, changeable man of business 
will not succeed. Nor will he in the long run who substitutes fortune- 
hunting of whatever sort for steady pains and toil. Still less will he 
gain heaven who having begun well relaxes his efforts too soon ; having 
put his hand to the plough looks back ; or thinks that glory is to be 
achieved by spasmodic, excited efforts rather than by quiet steady 
growth in grace. The consequences of inconsiderateness are in either 
case as terrible as of a crime — failure of worldly success — loss of the 
souL On the other hand, prudent counsels with diligence added bring 
wealth. A little done regularly and thoughtfully (for thoughts are as 
needful as hands) will tell in the end. Our work should move forward 
rhythmically, like the stars, without haste, but also without rest. For 
haste is undisciplined impulse, and for rest we shall have eternity. 
Or rather, will not " the rest that remaineth for the people of God " 
consist, like the earthly sabbath, of a still nobler kind of work pursued 
in the more immediate presence of God, without haste or weariness, 
and increasingly congenial to the soul in its upward soarings ? 
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" The getting of treasures by a lying tongue is a vanity 
tossed to and fro of them that seek death? — xxi. 6 
(xiii. n). 

Interpretation. — There are various renderings of this passage. But 
the general meaning is well expressed in our version. The word 
"vanity" signifies evil means as contrasted with honest and good. 
All folly and sin is vanity. When treasures are gotten through false- 
hood and trickery, however secure they may seem, they are. in reality 
as uncertain as a fleeting breath, or as chaff driven with the wind* 
And those who seek them at so tremendous a risk and count them 
their life, are (little as they may think it) courting death (viii. 36, 
xi. 19). They act as if bent upon their own ruin, and are ensnared 
by death while attempting to ensnare others (1 Tim. vi. 9). 



Btatrations. — A notorious instance of the above is Judas Iscariot. 
Bent upon possessing what in bis eyes was a treasure, he played false 
to the best of Masters. Yet so far from enjoying the reward of his 
iniquity, it was tossed to and fro between him and his purchasers, and 
proved a noose for his own neck. Other instances of the same are 
Achan and Gehazi, Ananias and Sapphira. The first two amassed 
treasures by unscrupulous means, which were soon exchanged for 
death or worse than death. The other pair having tossed between 
them a concocted story, by which they hoped to secure unmerited 
credit, found themselves suddenly in the clutches of Death, whom 
they had unwittingly gone out of their way to seek. 

application. — There is a right and a wrong road to plenteousness, 
and who can doubt that duplicity of whatever kind is not the way 
God approves ? But more — we are here given to understand that it is 
a way which will sooner or later entangle a man in the toils of that 
cunning hunter — Death. Not unfrequently, crime induced by too 
eager a desire for wealth terminates in one way or another the career 
of the artful schemer. His soul is in any case sacrificed to his greed. 
Unrighteous gain is a terribly dear bargain. Granted that treasure is 
amassed, does it yield satisfaction? Or is it not secretly acknow- 
ledged to be a vanity, and tossed to and fro between the censures of 
conscience and of men ? Moreover, this vanity is (as it were) tossed 
to and fro between man and man. For men learn it one of another, 
and cheats and dupes successively change places. But do I indeed 
believe that to seek dishonest gain is really to seek death, ay, and that 
eternal? Then let me eschew all such, and turn the adulterated gold 
(if I have any) out of my coffers. For ill-gotten treasure will prove 
" a thief locked up in the counting-house, who will steal all, and my 
soul with it." 
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" // is better to dwell in a corner of tlie housetop, than 
with a brawling woman in a wide house? — xxi. 9 (v. 19, 
xix. 13, xxvii. 15) (or vide p. 185). 

JEnterprctatum. — Orientals are in the habit of sitting and sleeping on 
their housetops in warm weather. But more is signified by these words. 
The idea is of solitariness and exposure to all weathers. We are re- 
minded of David's simile of " a sparrow that sitteth alone upon the 
housetop," the corner or pinnacle of the roof (Ps. cii. 7). The point of 
the comparison here is that to escape the tempest within raised con- 
tinually by a brawling woman (whether wife or other), it were better 
to dwell alone and face the howling wind and the " continual dropping " 
of the rain outside, than under the shelter of a wide house, " a house 
of companionship. " 

Illustration*. — Job's wife would seem (under Satan's influence) to 
have so aggravated his distress by her tongue as to make solitariness 
preferable to her companionship. Solomon may have brought upon 
himself the trial he here so vividly depicts in the crowded seraglio of 
his own unhallowed choosing. The wife of Socrates and of our own 
great Hooker are well-known instances in point. 

"Application. — God in His tender mercy said, " It is not good for man 
to be alone." But sin entering into the world has perverted marriage 
(too often) from a blessing into a curse. Better to be alone than to 
have for a helpmeet one whose unruly tongue makes her a hindrance 
and a bane. But why be so ill-mated as to long for deliverance at 
almost any cost from the wife of one's bosom ? Why, indeed, if the 
momentous question of marriage were made, as it ought to be, a subject 
of conscientious consideration and prayer ? Why, if that estate were 
deemed " holy," and never entered upon without the assurance of 
God's approval and blessing on both sides ? But should a false step 
have been taken in this matter, what then remains to be done ? First, 
let every effort be made to restrain contention by preventive habit of 
Christian discipline. " Passion improves nothing, patience much." 
Far better give place to one another than to the devil. Next, let good 
influences of relatives or friends be tried, if possible, and the exorcising 
power of united prayer. If all fail, and the home be in truth, through 
the fault of one, unbearable, a friendly separation may be advised. 
But not divorce, which is permissible for one cause only (Matt. v. 32). 
Too often the fault is not on one side only, but on both. But until 
matrimony is recognized as a sacrament, it were hopeless to expect a 
widespread improvement in the mutual recognition of conjugal re- 
lations. 

vol. 11. d 
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" Wliaso stoppeth his cars at the cry of the poor, lie also 
sJiall cry himself but shall not be heard." — xxi 1 3. 

• f lUnj itt ta tum. — The word here used for "poor " is a word not opposed 
to rich, but to strong. It signifies* therefore, the distressed in whatever 
way. To stop the ears is deliberately to refuse to hear (Acts viL 57), 
to shut up the bowels of compassion. The lesson inculcated is that, 
by the law of retribution, " He shall haTe judgment without mercy, 
that hath showed no mercy " ( Jas. ii. 13). 

iUnstratums. — The pitiless Agag, whose sword had made many a 
woman childless, was himself (contrary to his hopes) hewn in pieces 
before the Lord (1 Sam. xv. 33). The Jews in Zechariah's time, who, 
instead of showing mercy and compassion every one to his brother, 
as commanded, had " made their hearts as an adamant stone," were 
threatened with being unheard when they should cry to the Lord 
(Zech. vii. 12, 13). The unmerciful servant, in the parable, is repre- 
sented as receiving at his master's hands similar harsh treatment to 
that he had dealt his fellow-servant. Dives, who had denied his 
crumbs when upon earth, is denied a drop of water to cool his tongue 
in Hades. 

gppticatimu — The motive offered by Christ's religion is love in return 
for love. But for those who are inaccessible to that, " terrors of the 
Lord " are provided. This is one. I ought to show kindness to the 
needy and distressed, because myself a subject of God's redeeming 
mercy. But, besides this, I am admonished that with what measure 
I mete, it shall be measured to me again. The truth cuts both ways. 
If I harden my heart against the claims of real sufferers, I must expect 
not only the same treatment at the hands of my fellow-creatures in my 
own hour of need, but also at the hands of God. But if I never turn 
my face from any poor man, then the face of the Lord shall not be 
turned away from me (Tob. iv. 7). Not that indiscriminate almsgiving 
is here recommended. There is a stopping of the ears which is a 
virtue. God's Word discountenances the trade of begging. But there 
are many real cases of suffering which demand my sympathy and aid. 
To pay no heed to these is cruel insensibility ; when the heart is hard, 
the ear is deaf. But a hard heart, how unlike Him who is pitiful and 
of tender mercy ! Surely the prayers which ought to be but are not 
heard by me, will be heard against me, when they enter into the ears of 
the Lord of Sabaoth. 

God give me that sense of my own indebtedness to Him which shall 
not only open my ears to the cry of the needy, but save me from the 
niggard and luxurious habits which virtually make almsgiving im- 
possible! 
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^ gift in secret pacifieth anger : and a reward in the 
bosom strong wrath" — xxi. 14. 

Interpretation* — The word " gift " may mean a bribe, but not neces- 
sarily. It may equally denote an offering, on the part of one who has 
offended, by way of acknowledgment and propitiation. The secrecy 
observed, the concealment of the present in the lap or fold of the 
garment, will be attributable to cunning or to delicacy, according as 
we adopt the first or the second of these interpretations. In either 
•case, the experience of the wise king had taught him that, as a rule, 
money was powerful to conquer resentment, whether judicial or private. 

Illustrations. — The bribes taken by Samuel's sons and later judges 
in Israel (1 Sam. viii. 3 ; Isa. v. 23) were, doubtless, proffered secretly, 
with a view to averting the just indignation of the law which they 
were bound to administer. But Jacob, in the present with which he 
so delicately surprised his brother (Gen. xxxiii. 8, etc), and Abigail 
in the offering which she indirectly presented to David (1 Sam. 
xxv. 27), took prudent and successful measures for pacifying strong 
wrath. 

application. — It is a trite saying that " money commands all things." 
This can only be accepted with many qualifications, but certainly 
anger is among the things over which it not unfrequently does exhibit 
its power. Happily, in our land, with rare exceptions, the judge proves 
inaccessible to the bribe. And so weighty is public opinion, and, on 
the whole, so just, that were a bribe to be even tendered it could only 
be so under cover of closest secrecy. Far different, however, is the 
case where personal offence is concerned. It may sometimes be highly 
proper and expedient to accompany or to follow up an apology with 
some tangible token alike of sorrow or good-will. This, if done dis- 
creetly and with good taste, will often cause a reaction of feeling in the 
donor's favour. But, as a rule, it should be a matter betwixt the two 
parties alone, or wounded pride may take fresh offence. Only in some 
cases, where the offence had been public, could there be any " needs be " 
for the amende honorable to be made in the presence of others. But 
now, let me ask myself if money and money's worth be thus potent to 
overcome resentment and chase away the clouds of anger, ought not 
Christian principle to avail far more ? What ! shall wounded pride be 
expelled by another passion (the love of money), and not by grace ? 

Oh, may love to Him who gave Himself, the " unspeakable Gift? to 
avert Bis Father's tvrathfrom me, constrain me for the sake of that Gift 
to forego resentment I 
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" The man that wandereth out of the way of under- 
standing shall remain in the congregation of the dead" — 
xxi. 1 6. 

Interpretation. — The way of true piety is the alone way of under- 
standing. To wander wilfully out of that (and not return) is suicidal 
to the soul. The man who does so will (as is ironically said) " find a 
resting-place " indeed (as a guest at a banquet, as a sheep in the fold), 
but — among the multitude who did evil. As apostates from the faith, 
their position shall be with the giant sinners of old, in the abode of 
darkness and misery. They shall be fellow-guests with those who are 
in the depths of hell (ix. 18). Death shall be their shepherd and 
feed them (Ps. xlix. 14). 

Illustrations. — The apostate angels are congregated in everlasting 
chains under darkness. Along with them will be found (we must 
fear) such renegades as Saul, Ahithophel, Jehoram, Judas. With them 
will rest (but not in peace) those unhappy excommunicate who, after 
having known the way of righteousness, have (deliberately) turned 
from the holy commandment delivered unto them (2 Pet. ii. 21), 

application. — Who would not rather desire to come " to the general 
Assembly and Church of the First-born, which are written in heaven ,r 
(Heb t xii. 22) ? But if this be my aim as a Christian (and surely it is), 
let me avoid the first step "out of the way." Apostacy begins in the 
heart. There is an indulged craving after the forbidden path or ever 
it is entered upon. There are inward misgivings and external calls 
which might for a while reclaim. . But if, spite of all, persisted in, that 
path becomes as increasingly dear to the sinner and natural to him as the 
better pathway to the true Christian. And while the one is as surely 
pressing forward to the "rest that remaineth for the people of God,"* 
and the " banqueting house " of Jesus, the other as surely (however 
unwittingly) is gradually approaching that abyss which shall terminate 
his wanderings for ever in " his own place " (Acts i. 25). How dis- 
tressing the thought that many who once started on the right road, and 
hade fair for the heavenly home, have wandered out of the way of 
understanding, and are (as Bunyan saw them) stumbling among the 
tombs! They had no thought of this when first they went astray, 
with a light heart and confident mien, purposing to return erewhile. 
But now their abode seems to be among the congregation of the dead, 
and may be fixed there. Let me, then, never follow the multitude to 
do evil, but choose and keep the narrow road with the tew. For if 
holy Paul had need of watchfulness and self-discipline that he might 
not, after all, prove " a castaway," is not the same need mine ? 
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" He that loveth pleasure shall be a poor man : he that 
loveth wine and oil shall not be rich? — xxi. 17. 

fotterprrtatum. — Sensuality, and as its consequence extravagant habits, 
are here warned against as tending to poverty. By "pleasure" we 
need not understand aught that is necessarily vicious or criminal, but 
enjoyments of sense, specially in connection with social festivities. 
The sin lies in loving these, and like all sin proves itself folly in the 
end. Wine and oil, products of Canaan, might be manufactured to 
any price. The costly spikenard, e.g., given by Mary to Jesus was 
worth three hundred days' wages of a field labourer (comp. John xii. 
3-5 with Matt. xx. 9). The word rendered "poor" signifies very 
often moral and intellectual poverty, as well as financial. 

EEustratums. — The careless daughters of Judah, " lovers of pleasure 
more than lovers of God " (Isa. xxxii. 9-11), Babylon besotted and 
improvident (Isa. xlvii. 8, 9), Nineveh proverbial for merriment 
(Zeph. ii. 15), are all examples on a large scale of the ruinous conse- 
quences of wasteful luxury. In the parables of Dives and of the 
prodigal son, the effects of that folly, whether criminal or not, both in 
this world and the next are depicted in lively colours. 

Supplication. — God gives us all things richly to enjoy. And the 
wine and oil, here spoken of as luxuries, are among His good gifts. 
It cannot, therefore, be wrong to enjoy the delights of sense soberly and 
lawfully. But to love them, to set one's heart upon them, to covet 
and study them, in short, to relish them as though they were man's 
best portion, above all spiritual joys, this is the part of a voluptuary. 
Such a man will become more and more intoxicated with pleasures 
(even those that are in themselves lawful), and will end in becoming 
a sensual devotee. And while he mistakes these shadows for sub- 
stantial happiness, he is losing all which constitutes the real substance 
of life. For the love of sensual enjoyment is incompatible with that 
of spiritual, which however is " far better." If, then, an empty purse 
is apt to be the portion sooner or later of the voluptuary, if he may 
come to want necessaries who cannot do without superfluities, still 
more is his soul beggared by so unwise a choice. He runs the risk of 
that u woe" which is pronounced on such as have received their 
consolation in what they esteemed their " good things," and leaves the 
world destitute of " the true riches." 

Oh may my heart be so lifted up as to acquire such a taste for the 
nobler pleasures which are at God's right hand, as that all earthly 
pleasures may be enjoyed in subordination to those 1 
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" There is treasure to be desired and oil in the dwelling 
of the wise ; but a foolish man spendeth it up? — xxi. 20. 

Interpretation. — A correspondence may be observed between this and 
the last proverb treated of (ver. 17), but they are by no means identical. 
That spoke of luxuriousness as the parent of poverty under any 
circumstances. This, more definitely, points out how treasure ac- 
cumulated by a wise man may be "swallowed" up by a fool who 
succeeds to it. "Treasure to be desired" indicates that which has 
been well-gotten, by God's blessing upon honest industry. Treasure 
accumulated by unrighteous means is not desirable. Far better to be- 
without it (comp. x. 2). Such treasure, a sum of money more or 
less put by as capital, may be found not only in the mansion, but, as 
the word here used probably means (comp. iii. 33), in the small house 
tenanted by a prudent man. Nor only that which supplies the 
necessaries of life, but simple luxuries also, for which " oil " stands. 
Should, however, a foolish son or other heir succeed to this property, 
how soon will he squander it all, perhaps swallow it up in feasting and 
drunkenness ! The proverb is capable of a spiritual as well as of this 
economic signification. 

Illustrations. — Solomon's only son, whom he may have had in his 
mind, here as elsewhere, acted out this proverb when he came to the 
throne. Through his exceeding folly he so displeased God that all 
the treasures accumulated by his father were scon carried away from, 
palace and Temple (2 Chron. xii. 9). Naboth was prudently unwilling 
to part with the inheritance of his fathers. The prodigal son devoured 
his with riotous living. The parable of the ten virgins teaches the 
need of husbanding the precious oil of God's grace. 

application. — We are cautioned in God's Word against laying up 
treasure in a worldly, covetous spirit, against setting our hearts on 
money. To them that "trust in riches," not to those who merely 

g>ssess them, are our Lord's startling words of warning spoken, as He 
imself explained (Mark x. 24). But prudence is not worldliness. In- 
difference to threatening trials deserves not to be called faith, but 
simplicity. Not to secure by just means a provision for the future 
would be presumptuous. But, having obtained it, to run through it as 
fast as possible were the conduct of a fool. How much more so, when 
the treasure is grace inherited at my Baptism as laid up in God's 
house, to be prized and resorted to for the soul's life and joy, not to be 
trifled with and forfeited ! In the Church is " treasure to be desired " — 
an open Bible ; a Catholic form of worship ; ministry of the Word, of 
Absolution, and of the Sacraments ; the Holy indwelling Spirit ; the 
unction of grace and consolation suited to every need. Shall I waste 
these privileges and not rather become rich unto God thereby 2 
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u He that followeth after righteousness and mercy findetk 
life, righteousness, and honour ." — xxi. 21. 

Interpretation. — Righteousness and mercy comprehend man's duty 
to his neighbour. The first, which is the giving every one his due, may 
also include, and that primarily, the duty to God. To " follow after " 
is to strive earnestly to fulfil these duties. He who does so will in no 
wise lose his reward. He shall find " righteousness," just treatment in 
return for his at the hand of neighbours; and more, God will regard 
him as righteous for works done out of faith and love to Christ. As 
having been merciful, he shall obtain mercy. And what he did not 
so consciously follow after, that, too, he shall obtain in addition, 
life, that true and happy existence which is alone worth the name ; 
honour, the praise of men and Heaven's smile, 

Illustrations.— -Abraham followed after righteousness (Gen. xii. 4, 
xxii. 3, 10) and mercy (Gen. xiv. 14, xviii. 23-32), and found life 
(Gen. xxv. 7, 8), righteousness ((Jen. xv. 6 ; Rom. iv. 3), and honour 
(Gen. xxii. 17, 18). He was respected by his fellow-creatures (Gen. 
xiv. 18, 19, xxiii. 5, 6), and distinguished as the friend of God (2 
Chron. xx. 7 ; Isa. xli. 8 ; Jas. ii. 23) and father of all those that 
believe (Rom. iv. 11). 

application. — It has been well said that " men will wrangle about 
religion, fight for it, die for it, — anything but live for religion." Again, 
there is a tendency in human nature to substitute sentiment, doctrine, 
ritual, benevolence, for the practical duties of religion towards God and 
man. The wise king (from the wisdom God gave him) teaches re- 
peatedly that the virtues of justice and charity in dealing with our 
fellow-men are substantial parts of religion, along with the fear and 
knowledge and worship of the Most High. The practice of them 
does not merit heaven (being never perfect), but it is its ordained path- 
way and helps to make meet for it. By many other ways a factitious 
honour, lasting only for a time, may be achieved. But real greatness 
lies in moral worth, which is also the foundation of true happiness. 
The "unjust" will be excluded from heaven equally with the unholy 
(Rev. xxii. 11). The unmerciful will not obtain mercy any more than 
the unbelieving (Rev. xxi. 8 ; Jas. ii. 13). Not, then, as Israel of 
old (Rom. ix. 31), but in the faith of Jesus will " I follow after w 
righteousness. For this following after is not the toiling at a daily 
task, not an irksome law, but freedom, enlargement, exaltation. The 
will of the pardoned, grateful soul is- in love with those cords and bands 
which draw it nearer to God. But let me persevere. For the high 
standard of perseverance will only just bring me to the goal. 
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" A wise man scaleth the city of the mighty \ and casteth 
down the strength of the confidence thereof? — xxi. 22. 

interpretation. — By " the strength of the confidence thereof" is to be 
understood the fortress in which they trusted. The proverb teaches 
that even in war sagacious counsel often effects more than brute force. 
The truth is applicable to the conquest of great difficulties in general. 
It may be understood spiritually as well as figuratively of the 
" pulling down of (the) strongholds n (2 Cor. x. 4) of Satan in the 
human heart. 

Illustrations. — By a stratagem Joshua took Ai, which might others 
wise have held out long (Josh. viii.). Babylon, apparently impregnable, 
was easily possessed by Cyrus, when he had in his wisdom diverted the 
river from its channel. .Solomon would seem to have known " a poor 
wise man," who by his wisdom delivered a city (Eccles. ix. 15), but it 
is uncertain whether he spoke of a past event or foreshadowed what 
was to come. If the latter Isaiah's wisdom from above touching 
Jerusalem when threatened by Sennacherib (2 Kings xix. 6, etc.), 
corresponds with the saying; whose good service was not remem- 
bered, for he was slain by the next king. A wise woman in David's 
reign delivered the city Abel (2 Sam. xx. 16, etc.). It was " not by 
might, nor by power," but by God's Spirit (of wisdom), that the 
Apostles and all Christ's ministers have overthrown superstition and 
•error (2 Cor. x. 4, 5 ; Zech. iv. 6). 

application. — The conquest of difficulties is the test of a great mind. 
For this is rather to be achieved by sagacity and perseverance than 
by mere personal prowess, and that, not only in war. A poor man 
^nay thus excel a rich one, and the weak prove more successful than the 
strong. Boastfulness is, as a rule, an element of weakness even in 
trials of physical strength ; how much more of spiritual ! In ordinary 
warfare good counsel does more than brute force or skilled use of 
weapons. The two must, at any rate, go together to ensure distinguished 
success. Would I conquer the enemy within my own heart, I must go 
to work wisely, seeking wisdom from above. I must count the cost 
(Luke xiv. 28), must know my own weakness (2 Cor. xii. 10), must 
put on the whole armour of God (Eph. vi. 10, 12). " The strong man 
armed keepeth his palace " (whether in my own heart or that of others 
to whom I am sent for deliverance), " until a stronger than he shall come 
upon him " (Luke xi. 20-22). Let me not forget who that stronger 
Man is. 

It is ThoUy Jesus, " mighty to save" and only through union with 
Thee sacramentally and by living faith can I ever hope to cast down 
the strength of SatavCs confidence. 
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" WJioso keepeth his month and his tongue keepeth his 
soul from troubles? — xxi. 23 (xiii. 3, xviii. 6). 

Interpretation* — The term "mouth" has been supposed to signify 
appetite. But the best critics take both "mouth and tongue" to 
refer to speech. The careful guarding and restraining of this faculty 
preserves the soul from many troubles, from anxieties, fears, regrets, 
remorse. 

EUtwtrattons. — Job incautiously " multiplied words without know- 
ledge," and sinned in so doing (ch. xxxv. 16, xl. 4, 5). His three friends 
erred thus also, and in their rashness both wounded Job and spake not 
of God the thing that is right (ch. xlii. 7). David showed a wise and 
religious reticence when his infant son by Bathsheba was judicially 
taken from him. For when at last his pent-up feelings burst forth, it 
was not in murmuring, but in a solemn elegy concerning the mystery 
of death (Ps. xxxix. 3, etc.). But Job's wife, breaking down under 
her accumulated troubles, only added woefully to their number by 
taking into her mouth the very words suggested by Satan (ch. i. 11, 
ii.9). 

Spplkatum. — Among the proverbs of restraint none occur more fre- 
quently than those which concern our speech. The harm we may do 
to others by a misuse of that precious faculty is set forth again and 
again. But in this one we are warned against injury to our own souls. 
For the furtherance of the spiritual life a calm atmosphere is most 
favourable. The tender exotics of grace languish and at last die under 
rough and biting gales. So that it is well, as much as lieth in us, to 
" live peaceably with all men " (Rom. xii. 18). But an unguarded 
tongue provokes controversies and quarrels which discompose the 
spirit, unfitting it for communion with God. Moreover, the rash re- 
vealing of a secret, the repetition of an unkind story, the expression 
of an uncharitable opinion — what painful consciousness of sin do 
these leave behind! Truly, where thought and prayer prevent not 
speech, repentance is almost sure to follow after. Let me beware 
when I mount my hobby (some favourite subject of discourse), that it 
xun not away with me, like an unbridled horse, into fearful jeopardy. 
Speech was given to be an organ of divine praise, and to make music 
in the soul. But, let Satan handle it, and what discords of shame 
and folly are given forth ! Alas ! may not the utterances of an un- 
guarded hour go far to shake the credit of years of discreetness ? Let 
me then cultivate a deep and watchful sensibility on the subject of 
speech. It is the outcome of the heart, it will be the groundwork 
of judgment. Let me keep my tongue for His service Who redeemed 
it from sin to show forth His praise ! 
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" Proud and Iiaughty scorner is his name, w/ip dealetk 
in proud wrath? — xxi. 24, 

Interpretation* — The omission of the conjunction (in italics) gives 
more emphasis. " Proud, haughty scorner is the name of him who; 
dealeth in the wrath of pride." The " scorner " of Solomon's day, as 
already explained (vol. i. p. 20), is the freethinker of ours. But tho 
term may be applied socially as well as religiously. To such a one 
God Himself has attached the epithets " proud and haughty," and his 
fellow-men endorse them. The character described is one of the most 
odious and unpopular. 

fllfajfttations. — Pharaoh and Sennacherib dealt " in wrath of pride," 
which found vent in proud and haughty words towards Jehovah 
(Exod. v. 2 ; Isa. xxxvii. 10). Asa, whose " heart was perfect with the 
Lord," in abhorrence of idolatry, yet gave way to wrath of pride 
toward the end of his days (1 Kings xv. 14 ; 2 Chron. xvi. 10-13). 
Haman became arrogant to that degree that nothing short of the blood 
of a whole nation could appease his wounded pride. David had to 
contend with many such men ; self-satisfied ones, " enclosed in their 
own fat," who with their mouth spoke proudly (Ps. xvii. 10) ; ure^ 
ligious men, with " a high look and proud heart " (Ps. ci. 5) ; men 
like Shimei, whose " teeth were spears and arrows, and their tongue a 
sharp sword " (Ps. lvii. 4). The Pharisees and Sadducees of our Lord's- 
time, each, as a class, answered to the description in our text. 

application. — Pride is the fuel of wrath, if not the match which 
ignites it. A proud and haughty man cannot bear the least slight, 
to be crossed or contradicted, but immediately he is out of humour 
and in a heat. Such men inspire dread. No one cares to have much 
to do with them. They become isolated in their pride, like the tyrant 
who said, " Let them hate me so they but fear me." But how many 
could afford to live after this manner? They get an unenviable- 
reputation. Nay, God has affixed a name to them, and His stamp 
is indelible. The proudest of men may not allow that he is proud, 
yet God so calls him. Or he may even secretly pride himself on his- 
pride, on his power of withering his fellow-creatures with scorn, and 
subjecting the faith of the Church to destructive criticism. But what 
a miserable delusion is this ! Contrast this "stout-hearted" one (Isa. 
xlvi. 12) with the man "that is poor and of a contrite spirit, and 
trembleth at God's word" (Isa. lxvi. 2). To him God " will look ; " 
the other "He knoweth afar off" (Ps. cxxxviii. 6). Let me beware 
of those arrogant freethinkers (they abound in the present day) to 
whom nothing is holy, and every man a target for their barbed arrows 
of criticism. Let me avoid words or thoughts and expressions that 
savour of scorn. 

God, make me humble and keep me so ! 
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" The desire of the slothful killeth him ; for his hands 
refuse to labour? — xxi. 25 (xiii. 4, xix. 24). • 

Enttrpretation. — This proverb is susceptible of more than one mean- 
ing. It may teach that inordinate desire after rest and pleasure, to bo 
always seeking only enjoyment and idleness, will conduct at last to 
rain, and that, not only through poverty, but through crime. Or 
it may depict one who wastes his strength in unsatisfied longings for 
something he has not energy to gain. It may be connected with 
ver. 26, where the man who has wasted his own life in fruitless 
longings, frets 'himself to death with envy at his more prosperous 
because more energetic neighbour, who has " enough and to spare " for 
others. From a spiritual point of view it corresponds with the well- 
known saying, " Hell is paved with good intentions." 

{Qnsttatums. — The unmanly murmurings of the Israelites preferring 
the flesh (of fish) which they had eaten gratis in Egypt with their 
bondage there, to the manna which they had to gather with their own 
hands as a free people, were punished with a satiety of other flesh 
which killed great numbers of them (Numb. xi. 5, etc. ; 1 Cor. xv. 
39). Gehazi, grasping covetously at what might have been gained by 
honest labour, became the victim of a wasting disease. Reuben, being 
"unstable as water," was pronounced unable to " excel " ((Jen. xlix. 4). 
The Apostle speaks of some as " ever learning " (not without desire),, 
"and never able to come to the knowledge of the truth," through lack 
of energy to seek it out for themselves (2 Tim. iii. 7). 

application. — With what variety in God's Word is the same subject 
brought before us ! Here we have the finishing stroke of that sloth 
which has elsewhere been satirized. To sit still and starve rather 
than put forth needful exertion. To think to live by wishing, and 
die of envy of others who have achieved their wishes by honest toiU 
To resort to unprincipled ventures or criminal attempts for the satisfac- 
tion of longings which energetic diligence might sufficiently appease. 
These are fruits of sloth, of that laborious idleness which expends 
upon desire time and effort enough, if transferred to the hands, to get 
it realized. And if this be folly, yea, madness, where the things 
of this life are concerned, how much more so in the momentous 
affairs of eternity! Will dreamy longings compass heaven? Nay, 
for the desire of grace is only grace when predominant. " Dead desires 
are deadly desires." Spiritual longings not followed up will only 
condemn. It is with fruits of grace as of nature, " That Thou givest 
we gather " (Ps. civ. 28). Nor is there any moment when the Lord 
is not giving. Our work is our recompense, our labour our wages. 
Howbeit, the race is to him only who runs, the prize to him who win* 
in the fight. 
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" The sacrifice of the wicked is abomination : how much 
more, w/ien lie bringeth it with a wicked tnind."—xxi. 27 
(xv. 8). 

Entnrprrtatum. — The first clause of this proverb has occurred already 
•(xv. 8). The second points to a circumstance which would by inten- 
sifying the wickedness of the offerer render his sacrifice still more 
abominable in the eyes of the all Holy One. The case is supposed of 
one who brings it " in wickedness." Not as a trespass offering for a sin 
of incontinence (Lev. xix. 20-22). But rather, with intent to commit 
some crime which may be expiated or condoned beforehand by such a 
sacrifice. How could God do otherwise than detest it, seeing it would 
not only lack the necessary ingredients of penitence and faith, but 
would be an attempt to make Him " the minister of sin " ? 

Jltotrations. — Balaam's sacrifices were of this nature, intended (as 
it were) to conciliate God towards the forbidden cursing of His own 
people. Jezebel proclaimed a fast, and Absalom professed a vow unto 
the Lord, both of them with sinister intent (2 Sam. xv. 7-9 ; 1 Kings 
xxi. 9). Saul imagined that sacrifice would condone disobedience. 
The adulteress is described by Solomon as having offered peace offer- 
ings both to lull her own conscience and her unwary prey (vii. 14). 
Antinomian professors in St. James's time (as now) offered prayers 
with a view to their own lusts (Jas. iv. 3). 

Stppltcatfon. — The sin in question has doubtless obtained more or 
less in all ages in the Church of God. History records instances of 
religious vows offered for success in perpetration of crime ; ay, even 
of murder attempted or committed through the instrumentality of the 
Holy Sacrament. But in subtler forms such self-delusion may be more 
frequently practised. There may be a Pharisaic religion which seeks 
to cover hardness towards the poor, or greed of money, or even dishonest 
tricks of trade, by ostentatious attention to the ceremonies of worship, 
or mouthing of party shibboleths. Or, if my soul revolts at these, yet, 
may I not be tempted to redouble some religious exercises while retain- 
ing a beloved sin, in the hope (how vain !) that the good may outweigh 
the evil ? Never let me forget the deceitfulness of the human heart 
(Jer. xvii. 9). From the days of Cain there has been a natural incli- 
nation to offer to God anything but what He requires, and then to be 
surprised and angry at His rejection of it. Men would give fruits, 
beasts, lips, knees, alms, — anything, in short, but their hearts. But 
God will accept nothing in lieu of that offering. Along with that all 
others will be consecrated. And so, let my prayer be — 

Oh to worship God in " simplicity and godly sincerity," and not 
deceive myself in the attempt Qiow wicked /) to deceive Him I 
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" There is no wisdom nor understanding nor counsel 
against the Lord? — xxi. 30. 

interpretation. — Literally these words would not be true. For, 
unhappily, men do employ their intellectual faculties too often to* 
defeat the Lord's designs. But these very faculties by being thus 
employed become nullified. What was predicted comes to pass. " The 
wisdom of their wise men shall perish, and the understanding of their 
prudent men shall be hid " (Isa. xxix. 14). " He taketh the wise in 
their own craftiness" (1 Cor. iii. 19), not when their wisdom is 
waning, but at its zenith. 

illustrations; — How was Ahithophel befooled though accounted as 
an oracle of God (2 Sam. xvi. 23, xvii. 14, 23)! Herod's device 
against the Lord's Anointed, how easily was it brought to nought ! 
The combinations of wisdom against Jesus to entangle Him in His 
talk, so that He should commit Himself, how were they all defeated ! 
Yea, His very sufferings at the hands of the counsellors of the land, 
His scourging, unjust condemnation, torturing death, and then His 
burial ; how did all these measures of fiendish wisdom only accomplish 
God's own purposes before ordained (Acts iv. 28) ! 

application. — Solomon here again, as elsewhere, brings back our 
thoughts to the divine origin and everlasting foundation of all things 
—Jehovah, " Wait on the Lord " (xx. 22) is his " counsel " as de- 
rived from that consideration. Not that the human intellect should 
not employ itself about human affairs. Not that combination of 
counsels is to be avoided. Far from it. But that all should be done 
in subordination to the will of God, and with humble prayer for His 
guidance. In theory this is acknowledged by the prayers which pre- 
cede every sitting of our own Houses of Parliament, and which we 
offer up for them in church. But is not the ability of our statesmen, 
for all that, too often engaged in framing and forwarding measures 
which oppose and seek to thwart the divine will as declared? Ah, 
how often must politics and politicians raise (so to speak) a laugh in 
heaven (Ps. ii. 4) by their crafty but short-lived schemes " against the 
Lord M ! How often have I, in my little sphere of influence, and with 
my puny powers, done the like ! But, be we sure of this, that whoso- 
ever warreth against the Lamb shall be overcome (Rev. xvii. 14). No 
wisdom of man is strong enough to prevail against God. If it cope 
with divine wisdom, it proves but folly and madness. All counts for 
nothing against His will. On the other hand, as nothing avails with- 
out God, so, " If the Lord be on my side, I will not fear what man 
may do unto me " (Ps. cxviii. G). 
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" A good name is rat Iter to be chosen than great riches y 
and loving favour rather than silver and gold? — xxii. I. 

Enterpretatfott. — The epithet " good " is an insertion. To the Hebrew 
mind the word " name " by itself conveyed the idea of good repute. 
So we say of one who has earned a reputation, " He has got a name." 
So, in the reverse sense, Job speaks of " men of no name " (ch. xxx. 8). 
The wise king here counsels against setting too much store by wealth, 
to which (says he) are to be preferred a good reputation, and the 
favour or good-will of neighbours and fellow-citizens. 

Mustratton*. — Abraham, Elisha, and St. Paul are examples of men 
who would not tarnish their good name and weaken the influence 
it gave them, by allowing any suspicion of avarice to rest upon their 
deeds of beneficence (Gen. xiv. 22, 23 ; 2 Kings v. 16 ; 2 Cor. xi. 9). 
What singular good-will of her poorer neighbours had Dorcas, " a certain 
disciple," won by her charitable labours (Acts ix. 39) ! Better than 
silver and gold was the will and the power to dispense benefits exer- 
cised by the Apostles, and winning for them a reputation (Acts iii. 6, 
v. 13). Of the blessed Jesus, though poorest among men, it is re- 
corded that He increased (as He grew) in favour — with " man " (Luke 
ii. 52). 

&pplicatum. — It were a great mistake to suppose that "a good 
name w is not in itself a good thing and dear to God. How often has 
He not interposed to vindicate it when aspersed on behalf of His 
servants, as e.g. in the cases of Joseph, Job, Susannah, the Blessed 
Virgin. " The shields of the earth belong unto God " (Ps. xlvii. 9). 
By a brief parenthesis the brother of James the Less is protected from 
being confounded with Judas the traitor (John xiv. 22). So, often- 
times, a name has been rescued from calumny after death, and " not 
Iscariot w written against it as by an angel's pen. Amongst ourselves 
gold has become insensibly the standard by which all things are too 
much estimated. The text recalls us to a higher one. For character 
will support a man under circumstances wherein riches quite fail him. 
Riches may relieve the bodily wants of others, but consistency of 
character recommends religion. A poor man's word, if his name stand 
high, will go further than many a rich man's. The good-will of neigh- 
bours will add sweetness to the good man's lot, whether he be rich or 
poor ; and when he fails, such friends will welcome him into everlasting 
habitations (Luke xvi. 9). Let me look then with holy contempt on 
mere wealth, regarding it as a means to an end, and not as though it 
were the end of life itself. For, used amiss, it will rob me of that 
"good name" and that "loving favour" which far transcend itself in 
value, and towards which, if rightly estimated, it might prove a golden 
bridge. 
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" The rich and poor meet togetlier : the Lord is the 
Maker of them al/" — xxii. 2. 

Entsrpretation. — The word rendered " meet together " means rather 
"are found side by side." It in fact implies an encountering of one 
another in the busy pathway of life, not necessarily in antagonism, but 
as we say, " they rub shoulders." It is advisable accordingly for both 
classes to recognize the oneness of a common humanity overriding all 
distinctions of rank. 

5Husttatt0ns. — The Israelites were reminded of this truth by the 
command, " Thou shalt open thine hand wide unto thy brother — the 
poor " (Deut. xv. 11) ; the prohibition against despising an inferior 
which Job regarded, points to the same (Job xxxi. 13). When the 
priest and the Levite passed by the wounded Jew, they forgot their 
common parentage, which the Samaritan bore in mind. Dives in like 
manner ignored the brotherhood of Lazarus. "Both low and high, 
rich and poor together " were called on to hear God's Word in old 
time (Ps. xlix. 2), and from the lips of the best of Teachers (Luke 
vi. 20, 24). Before the great white Throne, " both small and great n 
will stand (Rev. xx. 12). 

application. — Class distinction must exist in the world. But it 
ought not to create antagonism, rather sympathy. If there are points 
of separation there are stronger points of unity, and a mutual de- 
pendence which cannot reasonably be ignored. The wise king lays a 
foundation upon which both rich and poor should alike build their rela- 
tions when he reminds of a common Creator. The fact involves at 
once a common brotherhood. Coincident with this are points at which 
both classes touch. At birth the one answers the other by the same 
helpless cry. As to sin and suffering, both stand on the same platform. 
Sickness is specially a meeting-place for the two, and death a levelling 
down of all shades of rank. In God's house upon earth all unite in 
prostrating themselves before " our Father," and plead the one finished 
Sacrifice at the Christian altar. And at the bar of judgment there 
will be no respect of persons, nor in the future state any advantage of 
higher above lower degrees. With eternity as a background of view, 
the vast spaces between class and class disappear, even as in the expanse 
of heaven worlds that move in separate orbits seem to touch and even 
merge into one. Let then a common need, a common salvation, a 
common origin, make rich and poor combine for their common interests. 
The Creator never meant to level the world any more than the surface 
of the earth. But union in Christ effaces all painful distinctions. 
The hope of being one family casts out corroding jealousies, and 
sweetens the interior of social life. It is only selfishness that turns 
inequalities into thorns for tearing human hearts. 
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li By humility and the fear of the Lord are riches, and 
honour, and life'' — xxii. 4 (xv. 33, xxi. 21). 

Interpretation. — The conjunction is not found in the original. 
" Humility " and " the fear of the Lord " would seem therefore to be 
put in apposition, as (at least to some extent) identical. For " by " 
the best critics agree Iwith the marginal reading in our Bibles, in 
rendering " The reward of." Thus we get the version, " Riches and 
honour and life (are) the reward of humility, the fear of the Lord." 



Illustrations. — Solomon himself, by his wise prayer, evinced that 
humility which is a sure fruit and evidence of a religious spirit, and 
obtained riches and honour in consequence (1 Kings iii. 11,1 3). Joseph, 
Gideon, Hananiah, Daniel, are all examples of a humility which attracted 
honour. John Baptist won the highest commendation from the lips- 
of Him whom he had studiously preferred to Himself (John iii. 30 ; 
Luke vii. 24, etc.). St. Paul was remarkable for his humility, and 
who can doubt the " durable riches," the immortal honour, " the crown 
of life," which are now his (2 Tim. iv. 8) ? 

SlppUcatton. — " The fear of the Lord " is the beginning of wisdom. 
And " to walk humbly with God," this is true religion. Hence, the 
two, " humility " and " the fear of the Lord," are in some sort identical. 
Where the one is you will surely find the other. Is not the first step 
towards God a lowly and a contrite spirit ? Does not this intensify 
instead of waning as the soul draws nearer to God and becomes more 
alive to His holiness ? Did not Job under a vivid revelation of this 
kind forego all self-justification and abhor himself in dust and ashes ? 
Did not Isaiah, with the vision of the Divine Majesty before his eyes, 
cry out, " Woe is me ! " Was not the immediate effect of a perception 
of the Deity of Christ to make St. Peter shrink back, exclaiming, 
" Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, Lord " ? Was it not the- 
man who had been caught up into the third heaven, who styled 
himself " the chief of sinners," and " less than the least of all saints " ? 
This humbleness of heart then is true religion, or a sure evidence 
of it. And the end is honour, riches, life, in the highest and most 
extensive sense those words will bear. Can any one then pretend that 
" It is vain to serve God " (Mai. iii. 14) ? " Blessed are the poor in- 
spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven." He who would be 
exalted to glory must first learn to be humbled. There is indeed a 
" voluntary humility," which is only a form of pride (Col. ii. 23). To 
be humble only in our own way is not humility. 

Give me, Christ, to follow Thy lowly footsteps in the way marked 
out by God I 
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" Thorns and snares are in tlie way of the froward: lie 
tJiat doth keep his soul shall be far from them." — xxii. 5 
(xv. 19, xvi. 17). 

Interpretation. — " The froward/' or perverse, is one who chooses a way 
for himself other than " the good and the right way," and seeks to 
attain his ends hy crooked means. In the exercise of this fancied 
liberty he will find himself entangled and wounded, like a man who is 
forcing his way through a thicket of thorns which is also strewn with 
snares. Whereas, he who hath a care of his soul (or even of his life) 
will go far from them, those froward ones, and thus he preserved from 
their sufferings, hazards, and entanglements. 

Elfostratums. — The Israelites, hy disobediently making league with 
the Canaanites, found them as thorns in their side, and suffered failures 
and reverses from which they had been kept free while they followed 
the Lord under Joshua. How full of disappointments and downfalls 
was the tortuous path of expediency Saul chalked out for himself 
instead of the straightforward way of obedience ! Whereas Jehosha- 
phat, who walked in God's commandments, " had riches and honour 
in abundance " (2 Chron. xvii. 3, 5 ; comp. xxii. 4), and only when he 
allied himself with the crooked Ahab and Ahaziah encountered a 
reverse of fortune (2 Chron. xx. 35). 

Spplicatimt. — It is of God's great mercy that the ways of sin bristle 
with difficulties and dangers. Thus, He would deter us from them or 
discourage us in them. And, doubtless, many a soul has thereby 
been timely warned and scared from ruin. The first sharp wound 
inflicted by the "pricking thorn and grieving briar," the first sad 
downfall, has sometimes been the saving of a tender-hearted sinner 
from still worse penalties. But alas ! not always so. The many press 
forward to destruction with a daring and energy and perseverance 
which puts to shame the too listless and irresolute soldiers of the 
cross. They thrust aside the scruples which torment. They blunt 
the stings of conscience. They trample down remonstrance and 
rebuke. Disappointment and failure only stimulate them to efforts 
more vehement. From every fall they rise less dismayed and more reck- 
less. The tortuous path has a cruel fascination for them, till at last it 
leads from the precipice into the abyss. He who sets conscience at 
nought will find himself hampered by that fancied liberty and tormented 
by his pleasures. The man who is most perversely bent on his own 
purposes is the most likely to be thwarted in them. Yea, even the 
holy gospel itself becomes a snare to the froward (Rom. iii. 8, vi. 1 ; 
Jude 4). 

vol. n. e 
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" Train up a child in tlie way he should go : and when 
he is old y he will not depart from it!' — xxii. 6 (xiii. 24). 

Interpretation. — The word here rendered " train up " may signify to 
"initiate," "dedicate," or "imbue," and that "at the mouth (or 
entrance) of his path." The " counsel " is to begin very early to fit the 
child for the line of life it is desired he should take ; and a religious 
parent will think not only of this world but of the next. The 
promise is that, as a rule (such is the tendency of early impressions), 
when he is grown up he will not (at least permanently) depart from it. 

Illustrations. — The power of good education and its proper result 
are declared elsewhere by God in regard to Abraham : " I know him, 
that he will command his children after him, and they shall keep the 
way of the Lord " (Gen. xviii. 19). Samuel, early dedicated to God, 
continued steadfast to his life's end. Joseph retained the savour of a 
pious bringing-up through life. Timothy, instructed as a child in divine 
truth, was, as an adult, converted to the faith of Christ (2 Tim. iii. 15). 
Solomon would seem to have returned to the good and the right way 
in his old age. The prodigal son is represented as coming to himself 
through the recollection of his home privileges. 

application. — It may be intended to teach here that a monotonous 
discipline rigorously enforced upon all children alike, without regard 
to temperament or character, is not the best way of bringing them up. 
The parental rule should adapt itself to individual circumstances ; the 
parental eye should detect the way of life for which each child is natur- 
ally most fitted. Above all things, the aim from the very first should 
be to win and educate the child for God ; to preoccupy its heart-soil with 
good principles ere the seed of bad ones be sown. For all experience 
teaches that, if not trained in the way they should go, children will 
follow their own way, and be trained in that wherein they should not 
go. For a father to leave religion an open question to his son is to 
abdicate his own functions. He might, with even more kindness, 
expose the child to perish in his infancy. Crime and punishment 
rebounding upon the parent are the Nemesis of such neglect. Neg- 
lected children, grown up, will make their voice heard and their weight 
felt. But the honest endeavour made with constant prayer to teach 
by word and example and more, to teach from the first the baptized 
little one as God's own child for Him in the Church's ways, will not 
fail of its reward. Home is the first and best school ; and, as the home, 
so will the child be, as a rule, and its remembrance in after years be 
blessed or cursed. 
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" Tlie rich ruleth over the poor, and the borroiver is 
servant to the lender? — xxii. 7. 

Interpretation. — It is in the order of Providence that the rich upon 
whom the poor are necessarily more or less dependent for a livelihood, 
should have great power over them. But the borrower puts himself 
into the power of another and becomes (so to speak) the lender's 
servant. 

Eltastrations. — How a rich man might lord it over a poor man 
may be seen in Nathan's parable about David, as illustrated further by 
Ahab's treatment of his poorer neighbour (2 S%m. xii. 1-4 ; 1 Kings 
xxi.). To what hard conditions a borrower might subject himself we 
discover in the cases of the prophet's widow (2 Kings iv. 1); the 
Jews of Nehemiah's day (Neh. v. 1, etc.) ; and in our Lord's parable 
of the unmerciful servant, a story which may very well have been 
founded upon fact (Matt, xviii. 25-29). 

application. — Wealth must needs impart influence and power. But 
it purchases no rights inconsistent with the Christian law of love. Let 
the rule it confers be regarded as a rule of order not of pride, caprice, 
or selfishness. Nay, let it be used as a talent of which account is to 
be given ; so may it tend to the well-being and happiness of the more 
dependent class. The poor man may, however, preserve an honourable 
spirit of independence even while occupying a subordinate position 
to the rich. But the man who takes to borrowing, not as an ex- 
ceptional and temporary measure in an unlooked-for strait, but as a 
device for living beyond his means, sacrifices his independence. He 
ceases to be his own master. The delicate bloom of self-respect is 
worn off. Another has the upper hand of him — a creditor whom he 
may have to supplicate for "patience." The habit becomes de- 
moralizing, and no amount of loan or of patience will at last set him 
free. Moreover, it is hardly possible for his soul to grow in grace 
whose lower life is steeped in the gross element of a debtor's carking 
cares. And as it is morally a vice, so is it economically a blunder. 
The workman who borrows from his employer becomes a slave to the 
capitalist. The shopkeeper's habitual debtor excludes himself from 
the cheaper market. A little makes the difference between him who 
borrows and him who pays his way, but the difference made is very 
great. Shall I then sell my liberty to feed my luxury? Or shall 
I not prefer to be my own master even with a very little ? Shall I, to 
shirk facing one difficulty, plunge myself into a still worse one ? No, 
let me have faith that they who wait on the Lord shall be enabled to 
renew their strength. Let me aim as far as possible to owe no man 
anything — but love (Rom. xiii. 8). 
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"He that soweth iniquity shall reap vanity : and the 
rod of his anger shall fail? — xxii. 8 (xi. 18). 

Interpretation. — This saying may be connected with the foregoing, 
in which case the " iniquity " referred to is the abuse of power by the 
rich. Or it may mean, more generally, wrong and oppression wrought 
by one against another. Such seed will produce a corresponding crop. 
He who inflicts injury, loss, and disappointment, shall come in time 
to suffer the like himself. The rod of his authority which in his 
hands has turned into a rod of anger, shall be wrested from them. 
Abused power shall not last. 

Ellustrattons. — Such was the case with the tyrannical Pharaoh who 
oppressed God's people more and more wrathfully until God took the 
despot's sceptre from him. So with Sennacherib, employed as a rod 
by Jehovah to chastise Israel and Judah (Isa. x. 5, etc.), even as- 
Nebuchadnezzar was (Jer. li. 20), when his work was done " in the 
fury of his power," that power was made to fail. Haman, that 
descendant of Agag, that boastful enemy of the Lord's people, how did 
" the rod of his fury " rebound upon his own head ! 

&nnlicatum. — No law of God's providence is more certain than this, 
" to every seed his own body " (1 Cor. xv. 38). It is, moreover, a part 
of His moral law that " whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap " (Gal. vi. 7). Crops must be according to the seed sown ; thistle- 
down will not yield wheat. He then who, in the plenitude of his 
wealth and power, takes advantage to his hurt of a poorer or weaker 
neighbour will find his temporary triumph turn to disappointment and 
vexation. Or, it may be, a similar oppression will overtake him at the 
hands of one mightier than himself. So it was with Ahab and Jezebel, 
who paid in blood for the neighbour's vineyard they had purchased at 
the cost of his blood. Authority is given to man over his fellows to 
be exercised for the benefit of society. A rod, yea, a sword, may be 
put into his hands to be wielded as " a terror to evil-doers," for the 
correction of vice and crime (Rom. xiii. 4). But woe to him who 
misuses either for the gratification of his own passions, to the sove- 
reign who plays the tyrant, to the unjust and merciless judge, to the 
parent who for his own pleasure provokes his children to wrath, to the 
neighbour who smites another " with the fist of wickedness " ! They 
shall forfeit their power, and themselves be smitten of God (Acts- 
xxni. 3). 

Thou who art the source of all power, give me grace to use what 
power Thou entrustest me with, as one that must give an account 1 
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"He that liath a bountiful eye sliall be blessed; for he 
givetk of his bread to the poor!* — xxii. 9 (xi. 25). 

Enterpretation. — A bountiful or "good" eye is the opposite to au 
"evil" or grudging eye (xxiii. 6). The man who has it looks 
kindly, is good-hearted, shows himself benevolent. For he gives of 
his own portion, the meat appointed for himself, to the poor who 
cannot give to him again. Moreover, he gives it with a kindly, sym- 
pathizing countenance, which enhances the gift. And for this he 
shall be blessed with " the blessing of him that was ready to perish " 
(Job xxix. 13), and " recompensed (by God) at the resurrection of the 
just " (Luke xiv. 14). 

Illustrations. — Job, in his self-defence, disclaimed the having eaten 
his morsel alone without sharing it with the fatherless (ch. xxxi. 17), 
in whose blessing he rejoiced. David's considerate kindness to the 
Egyptian slave was the means of his own signal success (1 Sam. xxx. 
11-20). Nehemiah entertained daily at his own table a hundred and 
fifty Jews, besides heathen neighbours, out of pure bountifulness 
(Neh. v. 17). He had a large heart, such as his great work required, 
and God blessed him in it. 

application. — It is impossible to read the Scriptures and not be im- 
pressed with the promises attached to bountifulness. Were these only 
credited, how much more of misery would be alleviated, how many 
more would be made happy ! Such a character, as a reflex of God's 
(Ps. cxlv. 16), must approve itself to Him in a very high degree. 
Hence it is said to conciliate His mercy (Dan. iv. 27; Matt. xxv. 
34-39). But do I really understand what bountifulness is? The 
proverb shows that it is more than the mere giving of alms such as 
can easily be spared, to the poor. It is giving at a sacrifice to one's 
self. It is giving as an act of personal gratification. It is giving with 
cheerfulness, ay, with " hilarity " (Rom. xii. 8). It is giving with a 
pleasant countenance and sympathizing manner. The heart looks out 
at the eyes. At the same time (we may assume), it is giving with 
judgment and discrimination such as involve thought and trouble. 
Now, whether my means be small or great, I may thus be bountiful. 
And so to be is not only to deal happiness around, but to go the sure 
way to be myself happy, to enjoy " a continual feast." The good, 
kind man is the genuine epicure. Moreover, mercy begets mercy at 
the hands of one's fellow-men. Mercy in the case of a truly kind and 
charitable man rejoices against judgment. Even in the final judg- 
ment acts of bounty and compassion will be put to the good account 
of the Christian philanthropist. 
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" Cast out the scorner, and contention shall go out ; yea y 
strife and reproach shall cease" — xxii. 10 (xxi. 24). 

Interpretation. — " The scorner " is (as before explained) the sceptic 
or freethinker as regards religion, fiut, from a social point of view, 
he is one given, to malicious "gibes, and jests, and irony." The 
advice is to " chase away," get rid of out of your society such a one, 
so that the contention which his offensive tongue is sure to breed may 
go out with him, and the " dispeace " and disgrace involved thereby 
may cease. 

Illustratimuf. — Ishmael, with God's sanction, was "cast out" of 
Abraham's family for mocking Isaac, not in mere boyish playfulness, 
but in a cruel, persecuting spirit (Gal. iv. 29). Hymenaeus and Alex- 
ander, probably Gnostic freethinkers, in the days of the Apostles, 
were excommunicated (and even more) by St. Paul, for their own 
good and the peace of the Church (1 Tim. i. 20). 

application. — There are men upon whom all argument and appeal 
to good feeling are thrown away. Especially are they impervious to 
threats and warnings, even such as are inspired. Their pastime is to 
turn all into ridicule. They are supercilious scorners of all but their 
own opinions. They cannot restrain their sarcasms, though by these 
others are wounded more painfully than by blows. They are fomenters 
of strife and division, a very canker-worm in the flowers and fruit of 
social life. If associated with Church members in any way, their scorn 
of authority and wildness of opinion make them very firebrands. 
Such men the Apostle may have had in his mind when he wrote, " If 
it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men " 
(Rom. xii. 18). It is not possible consistently with the interests of 
society and of religion. Their association only breeds contention, 
strife, and consequent reproach. Bold and open rebuke, though ad- 
ministered in love, seldom fails to exasperate them the more. They 
are Jonahs, who must be " cast out " ere the sea can cease from its 
raging. Yet though cast out, they need not be cast off. We should 
still pray for them, if, maybe, such stern measures may win them to 
God and so to a humble mind. But if impossible to cast them out 
of our circle, then we must bear with them, as Jesus " endured the 
contradiction of sinners," as David dwelt with the enemies of peace in 
Mesech (Ps. cxx. 6). Haply they will be touched by meek endurance 
combined with loyalty to our own principles. If not, let us turn from 
them to our God and lay our appeal before Him. Never let us return 
railing with railing. 

Oh, far from me be that scornful spirit so hateful both to God and 
man I Mine be that th meekness of wisdom " which becomes one called 
to be a saint I 
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"Every man shall kiss his lips that giveth a right 
answer!' — xxiv. 26. 

Enterpretation; — The renderings of this proverb vary. Our Authorized 
Version, by inserting the words " every man " and " his," make the 
author of " a right answer " the recipient of a " kiss" in other words, 
of favour, popularity, reverence. In this sense it applies primarily 
to those who judge or decide matters (vv. 23-25), but also to ail 
who have the art (natural or acquired) of giving an apposite and satis- 
factory answer to a question proposed. But the text, without these 
interpolations, means rather " he that giveth a right answer shall kiss 
lips," i.e. of his hearers, shall approve himself to their judgment and 
gain their hearts. Whichever rendering we accept, commendation of 
an appropriate reply is the gist of the saying. 

Ellustrattott*. — Absalom, by his gift of speech, so won the hearts of 
his father's subjects as to steal away their loyalty. Solomon, by his 
famous judgment, at once conciliated the respect and loyalty of his 
subjects (1 Kings iii. 28). " A greater than Solomon " won the hearts 
of the people, and struck awe into His adversaries by the " gracious " 
and convincing words that fell from His lips (Luke iv. 22 ; John vii. 46). 
His Apostle St. Bartholomew (whom we may assume to have been 
Nathanael) gave an answer which kissed the lips of the Nazarene 
whom he owned as Messiah (John i. 49); and to Nathanael how 
rightly had Philip responded when he said, " Come and see ! " 

application. — Who has not experienced the thrill of genuine plea- 
sure which a pellucid argument, a concise summing-up of evidence, an 
unanswerable decision, imparts ? We at once do homage in our hearts 
to the wisdom, talent, equity of the judicial mind whence such pro- 
ceeded. So, too, in mere private intercourse, the terse, epigrammatic 
reply, or the pointed, conclusive resolution of a question proposed — 
how do these fit, as it were, like a kiss to the lips of the interrogator, 
while they invest the speaker with an attractive halo! More espe- 
cially is this the case when some precious truth of religion is involved. 
But is it given to all to employ the faculty of speech so happily? 
Doubtless, natural talent contributes to this power. But it was grace 
which opened the lips of Philip and Nathanael. And may I not hope 
for the same, if rightly sought, to give me the "word in season"? 
I may, indeed, and, if so sought, I shall be preserved from the 
mistake of courting popularity by saying rather what will please than 
what is true. Of this let me be sure, that the right answer alone will 
obtain favour in the end. For an answer given only to please, the lips 
may be blessed now, but they will be cursed hereafter. 

Oh for wisdom and love to speak so as to please, not man only, but 
God! 
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" The eyes of the Lord preserve knowledge, and He over- 
throweth the words of the transgressor? — xxii. 12. 

Interpretation. — God's providential and fatherly care both preserves 
the knowledge of Himself in the world and in the heart ; and also 
those who, having that knowledge, speak as they know. But the 
words of the transgressor and his dealings by which he would over- 
throw the truth, are all overthrown of God (xxi. 12). 

Ellustratioits. — The truth in Micaiah's mouth (so bravely uttered) 
was brought to pass, while Zedekiah, its shameless opponent, was 
proved a liar (1 Kings xxii.). God preserved the knowledge of Him- 
self in the world by raising up Seth, Enoch, Noah, Abraham; by 
giving the law, through Moses, to His peculiar people ; by protecting a 
book of that law, so that, on the eve of perishing out of the land, it 
should be resuscitated (2 Chron. xxxiv. 14-18) and handed down 
to posterity (Rom. iii. 2). The sacred canon of the New Testament 
has been equally under His guardian care to the present time — pre- 
served against attempts to suppress, destroy, adulterate, and overthrow 
it. Its very opponents have frustrated one another's schemes and 
refuted one another's words. 

application. — Is it not good to know of a special Providence watching 
over the truth ? For now I need never be afraid to speak it, leaving 
the issues in God's hands. Nor need I fear for truths handed down by 
His holy Church that they will ever be allowed to perish. They may, 
indeed, be scouted far and wide as unpopular with the world. They 
may have many " hard " words written and spoken against them. The 
unrighteous effort may be made to put them down by judge-made law, 
and by haling their supporters to prison. But He who has promised 
that "the gates of hell shall not prevail" against His Church will 
"show Himself strong in behalf of" the men of knowledge (2 Chron. 
xvi. 9). He will defeat the counsels of unjust men, and turn them 
to their own confusion. Let me not shrink from ranging myself on 
the weakest side if truth (as I believe) be with them. For, surely, 
God's " testimonies are founded for ever " (Ps. cxix. 152), and must 
prevail against " great swelling words of vanity " (2 Pet. ii. 18). The 
eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, and watch for good over the 
man whose lips and conversation are regulated by true knowledge — 
knowledge of Himself — over religious truth. Infidels have predicted 
in every age the overthrow of what they terrn "old wives' fables," 
what we prize as revelation. But their own predictions have been 
overthrown, while Christianity stands firm upon the rock. 

" So let all Thine enemies perish, Lord : but let them that love Him 
"be as the sun when he goeth forth in his might " (Judg. v. 31) ! 
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" The mouth of strange women is a deep pit : he that is 
abhorred of the Lord shall fall therein'* — xxii. 14 (xxiii. 
2j) (or vide p. 186). 

Eittcrprrtatum. — The " strange woman " of Scripture is a harlot, since 
her loathsome trade was plied among the people of Israel to a great extent 
by foreigners. Her " mouth " signifies the blandishments of her lips, 
both words and kisses. By these she allures men so that they fall, as 
it were, into a deep snare-pit The fact that they fall therein proves 
that, for a time at least, they are " abhorred " (the opposite to 
" blessed ") of the Lord, and, by reason of some former sin or sinful 
state of mind, deprived of His restraining grace. 

Htatratum*. — Solomon here speaks from his own sad experience. 
After a promising commencement of his reign, he took a false step, 
perhaps from motives of policy, in marrying a heathen princess. And 
then he proceeded to build up a harem which at last comprised 
hundreds of " strange women," courtesans, to whom he" clave in love." 
These " turned away his heart " (1 Kings xi. 1-3). A judicial blind- 
ness seems to have fallen upon him, and God, who had been his friend, 
became his adversary (1 Kings xi. 14). Nay, is it not more than 
probable that on account of some heart-sin he was allowed thus to fall 
(as David before, and Hezekiah after him), till he should know what 
was in his heart (2 4 Chron. xxxii. 31), and, it may be, surrender himself 
wholly unto the Lord ? 

&pplkatton. — The sin here again alluded to is far too common to be 
passed over. Holy Scripture is plain-spoken enough upon the subject, 
and for parents or pastors to ignore it were a cruel reticence. Young 
men are here warned against the arts of the seductress. For that 
seduction is at least as often on one side as the other is beyond a 
doubt. The " mouth " is the instrument of temptation. Let fond words 
and tentative endearments be allowed, and a fall is imminent if not 
certain. Safety lies only in retreat. But the root of the evil is in the 
heart, and to that must the axe be laid. Wanton thoughts, pride, self- 
confidence, neglect of the means of grace, ay, and heretical notions 
(Art. XVII.), often pave the way to this sin. Abandoning God, the 
soul is abandoned of Him, and, alas ! if for ever — lost ! Let me never 
lose sight of the fact, that favour with such women must needs be 
disfavour with a pure and holy God. Let me bear in mind that 
poverty, disease, infamy, death, hell, follow hard upon such associa- 
tions. Let me ever cherish a deep distrust of self, and pray that 
the bridle of restraining grace may never fall from my mouth ! 
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"Foolishness is bound in the heart of a child ; but the 
rod of correction shall drive it far from him? — xxii. 15 
(xxiii. 13, xxix. 15) (or vide p. 187). 

Interpretation. — By " foolishness " is to be understood, as usual in 
this Book, more than mere childish folly. The inbred sin of our 
corrupt nature is meant, as opposed to true " wisdom/' or religion, 
which is its only corrective. The "rod" signifies chastisement of 
whatever kind, as employed among other means for correction, in order 
to expel evil dispositions and habits. The heavenly Father wields such 
a rod, and it is put into the earthly father's hands to be used in like 
manner. 

illustrations. — That " little children " may evince great wickedness 
of heart is shown by the case of those who came forth to mock Elisha 
(2 Kings ii. 23). They were ready to follow the example of older ones 
upon whom God's judgment fell, for the " children " (ver. 24) who were 
destroyed by bears were " youths? not " little children," a distinction 
which is miked in the Hebrew. It may be hoped this terrible warn- 
ing before the eyes of the younger ones would prove a correction of 
their foolishness, so that, like the children of a Later age, they would 
learn to welcome instead of mocking at the Lord's messenger (Matt. 
xxi. 15). 

application. — Solomon has been often quoted as an advocate for the 
use of " the rod." But it is not " the rod " only he commends. This 
is evident from the result he promises both here and elsewhere (xxiii. 
14). Mere chastisement more often than not intensifies the evil it 
affects to cure. There is no virtue in bodily pain to heal a moral 
ailment. No soul is likely to be saved from hell by tyrannical and 
passionate inflictions. For how can Satan cast out Satan ? Nor will 
the " chains of sin " which bind the human heart fly off at the touch 
of a prayerless parent's hand. No, there must be the deep conviction 
through self-knowledge that sin is our common birthright, that corrup- 
tion is woven into our nature, in the warp and woof too (Isa. i. 18) m > 
not found only in the heart, but bound there ; and that Jesus came to 
save us from our sins. Then with trembling prayer and yearning love 
the Christian parent will commence the education of the child for God 
" betimes." Then he will treat that redeemed and regenerated soul as 
a precious jewel not to be roughly handled, nor yet left uncut. Prayer 
will take hardness out of the correction without diminishing its virtue. 
Then the child will know itself corrected, not for sportiveness, but 
for sin. And then by example and all good influences added to dis- 
cipline, with prayer, the expulsion of the evil principle may be 
looked for. 
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" The slothful man saith, There is a lion without, I 
shall be slain in the streets." — xxii. 13 (xxvi. 13). 

interptttation* — A satire this upon the excuses made to justify sloth. 
It is supposed to be early dawn when " man goeth forth to his work 
and to his labour " (Ps. civ. 3). But the sluggard is too comfortable 
in bed to start up as soon as called. So he casts about for an excuse, 
and takes the first that comes to hand, ridiculous as it is. He has 
heard that a lion is somewhere about in the neighbourhood, and how 
should he risk his precious life ? Or, if not by the lion, is there not a 
danger of being slain by some other marauder in the streets ? Satis- 
fied with having found a reason, without waiting to hear it refuted, he 
turns in his bed, and composes himself anew to sleep. The irony of 
this proverb extends to all phantom dangers conjured up and turned 
into excuses for shirking labour by the indolent. 

IllttstratimtS. — The unbelieving spies found a pretext for dissuading 
from the conquest of Canaan in the giants their eyes had seen (Numb^ 
xiii. 27-33). Jonah, anticipating evil, fled from his duty. The 
slothful servant in the parable feigned to himself an unreasonable 
master as a plea for lazy disobedience. 

Spplicatum. — Who does not know how fertile in excuses the mind 
is apt to be when the time for rising early on a dark, cold morning 
has arrived ? We conjure up lions then, and they grow more formid- 
ahle every moment. Yet, on sober reflection afterwards, it is found 
that we have deceived ourselves, not others. The habit, if indulged, 
will generate a slothful, cowardly spirit, affecting our interests un- 
favourably. We shall shrink from coping with difficulties, which will 
overcome us in consequence. We shall dwindle into pigmies from 
heing men. Our worldly prospects will suffer, and scorn be our por- 
tion. The sluggard's prophecy makes many a false prophet. And 
as regards the spiritual life, such dreamy inertness will ruin any soul. 
Only they who "wrestle" will enter into the kingdom of heaven 
(Luke xiii. 24). To win the crown we must first run the race. To 
ran the race the body must be kept under (1 Cor. ix. 24-27). Let me- 
think of this when disposed to invent or magnify objections .to early 
rising for Holy Communion with my Lord. Let me not, for fear of a 
lion without, be slain by the lion within. Have I forgotten the 
promise of guardian angels made to those who walk in the ways of 
God? Is it not my privilege to tread upon the lion, yea, to trample 
the young lion under feet (Ps. xci. 11, 13) ? Pondering the terms of 
discipleship, I find that I must incur dangers, but that while " he that 
loveth his life shall lose it, he that hateth his life in this world shall 
keep it unto life eternal " (John xii. 25). 
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" Make no friendship with an angry man ; and with a 
furious man t/wu shalt not go : lest tlwu learn his ways, 
and get a snare to thy soul? — xxii. 24, 25. 

Enterpretation. — This " counsel " is one of the " words of the wise " 
(ver. 17), which form a kind of appendix to the foregoing " proverbs." 
We are exhorted not to enter into friendship with a choleric man and 
not to consort with a furious man. The terms are very strong in the 
original ; the first meaning (literally) " an owner of rage," the second, 
a regular hothead. The reason given is remarkable. Not on account 
of the injury such a comrade may do one in a worldly point of view; 
but for the injury one is sure to suffer in his own character, the peril to 
bis own soul. 

Illustration*. — Rehoboam, consorting with hotheaded young men, 
was spurred on to acts of folly injurious to himself in his relations 
towards man and God (1 Kings xii. 14, 21). Ahab took to himself a 
wife whose temper "stirred up" his to deeds of blood and shame 
(1 Kings xxi. 25). Jehoshaphat, connecting himself with Ahab, became 
involved in his peril' and disgrace (2 Chron. xviii. 31). Amnon had a 
wicked friend, who encouraged him to gratify his lust (2 Sam. xiii. 
3, etc.). The mob at Ephesus excited one another to a display of 
singular folly (Acts cxix. 32, 34). 

application. — Friendship, one of the best of Heaven's boons to man, 
may yet be so perverted as to become a curse. In proportion to the 
powerful nature of its inter-relations should we be careful in its 
formation. For spirit has a marvellous and unaccountable influence 
upon spirit, so that we are apt to imbibe the spirit of those with 
whom we become intimately associated. I may soon " learn ways " 
from a companion which I may ever afterwards wish, but vainly, to 
unlearn. Thus, a friend whose attractive and good qualities are really 
neutralized by an uncontrollable temper, may so dazzle me by the first 
as to lead me to think lightly of or even fall to imitating his fault. 
Or he may spoil my temper by his frequent irritability. Or he may 
involve me in his frequent quarrels. Whether so or not, perpetual 
contact with any kind of indulged sin must be always hurtful to the 
spirit, and a snare to the soul. One fire will kindle another. Habit 
becomes second nature. It is easier to learn anger than meekness. 
We convey disease, not health. Let me then form friendship only 
with those who will help, not hinder me in the Christian life. Such 
friendships are not only safest, but sweetest. They become, as it 
were, " a covert from the tempest," instead of a temple of the winds. 
They soothe the spirit instead of chafing it, and prepare for that abode 
of perfect friendship whose very atmosphere is love. 
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"Remove not tJie ancient landmark, which thy fatliers 
have set!' — xxii. 28 (xxiii. 10, 11). 

Entcrprriation. — The possession of land in Israel was secured by 
severe penalties to be inflicted on him who removed the landmark. 
One of the curses of Mount Ebal was directed against this sin. Even 
a bought piece of ground was to return to its original possessor at the 
year of jubilee. That these laws were infringed is certain ; the ten- 
dency to greed of acquisition — to adding land to land — would assert 
itself. The year of jubilee was allowed to fall into abeyance. Hence 
the double warning of the wise king was not unneeded. And though 
he meant it only in its literal sense, it has been and may be figura- 
tively applied as a " counsel " against rashly or insidiously changing 
the ancient laws and customs, whether of Church or State (Deut. xix. 
H, xxvii. 17 ; Hos. v. 10 ; Lev. xxv. 13 ; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21). 

intMrtratiott*; — When Naboth solemnly refused to give or sell the 
inheritance of his fathers to the king, this was no churlish refusal, but 
in obedience to the divine law, which forbade an Israelite to alienate 
his paternal inheritance. And Ahab, by ruthlessly taking possession 
of it, violated this law, and entailed upon himself and his posterity a 
fearful retribution (1 Kings xxi.). 

application. — God has constituted Himself the protector of the un- 
protected. Hence, to encroach ever so little upon their rights is to 
heard the Almighty, and enlist against the usurper His mercy as well 
as His justice. Every inch of land, every fraction of money, acquired 
unjustly, has His curse upon it. A poor man's livelihood is his life. 
God therefore, who loves to pay oppressors in their own coin, will 
have life for life. But more, the precept is violated in spirit by en- 
croachments upon the rights and privileges of the subject, on the 
Churchman as secured by charters unrepealed, when these are not 
opposed to God's Word. The Church has suffered alike from a morbid 
apprehensiveness of change and a restless craving for it. Either is 
to be avoided. Traditional error cannot be transmuted by the alchemy 
of time into truth. On the other hand, whatever is new in theology 
is wrong. Our own reformers carefully guarded themselves against 
heing supposed to forsake or reject either doctrines or ceremonies held 
hy the ancient Church (Canon XXX.). To adhere to this principle is 
a duty she owes to God and to her children. My care should be to» 
inquire diligently what is the true antiquity, and to follow their testi- 
mony who retain that which has the genuine stamp. But always 
" holding the truth in love" And this, if a true worshipper, I shall be 
able to do ; for as worship rises to heaven, justice radiates on earth. 
If faith go foremost charity will follow. 
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" Seest thou a man diligent in his business ? he shall 
stand before kings : he shall not stand before mean men" 
— xxii. 29 (xii. 24). 

interpretation. — " Expert " or " expeditious " would bo a better ren- 
dering than " diligent. Of such a man it is easy to foretell that he 
shall rise. The phrase " stand before " signifies that he shall be 
engaged in the service of kings, or at least of men eminent in their 
own department (1 Kings x. 8, xii. 6 ; 1 Sam. xvi. 21). His abilities 
when once discerned shall not be wasted on undertakings to which 
the obscure and unknown are adequate. 

Illustrations. — His prowess in the battle-field, and other singular 
gifts, soon recommended David to the favourable notice of Saul and of 
Jonathan. In like manner, Jeroboam's energy attracted the favour of 
Solomon, who at once advanced him to a post of authority. Joseph, 
Nehemiah, and Daniel rose in like manner through their aptitude for 
business. The servant (in the parable) who was faithful in a very 
little had much more authority committed to him. "The' elders" 
in the Church " that rule well (are to) be counted worthy of double 
honour " (1 Tim. v. 17). 

application. — It is well for kings and those in authority to have 
their eye upon men of unusual activity and despatch. For one great 
secret of good government is the appointment of fit persons to fill the 
State offices. And, equally is it an advantage to men of the less 
exalted class to acquire such habits as shall fit them for posts of 
responsibility. Expedition in carrying out their commands is the 
ability which in a subject is most acceptable to a king, and in its 
degree this applies to any master and his subordinates. Now, the 
habit of expedition is only to be acquired by doing with all one's might 
whatsoever one's hand findeth to do (Eccles. ix. 10). Natural gifts 
will indeed do something for a man. But, for lack of perseverance, 
these are often thrown away. Indomitable energy of purpose, how- 
ever, not seldom makes up for the absence of uncommon talent. The 
youth should remember this if his ambitious hopes are to prove more 
than a golden dream. He will be what he makes himself, and that 
only. Now, if this be so in regard to worldly advancement, how can 
it be otherwise where spiritual achievements are aimed at? He only 
who gives his whole heart and strength to God's work, can hope to 
rise to glory, and to stand before the King of kings. Nobleness of 
-condition is not essential as a school for nobility of character, but 
men who are not noble are called to be trained in Christ's school for 
ministries of blessing to the world. 
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" When thou sittest to eat with a ruler, consider dili- 
gently what is before tliee ; and put a knife to thy throat, 
if thou be a man given to appetite Be not desirous of his 
dainties : for they are deceitful meat." — xxiii. 1-3. 

fnterpwtatum. — The " counsel " is to do violence to a fastidious or 
immoderate appetite, specially at the table of a man of higher rank 
and greater power than one's self. Consider well what is before thee, 
i.e. under whose watchful eye thou art sitting ; or (as some critics 
think) have thy wits about thee, lest thou appropriate any dish specially 
reserved for the great man. And do violence to, yea, as it were, stab 
thine own appetite rather than incur his displeasure by indulging too 
freely, however thine inclination may prompt thee. For his motive 
in offering thee dainties may not be wholly kind ; an occult and sinister 
purpose may lurk in his proffered hospitality, and turn his viands into 
" bread of lies." 

Etatratums. — Esau was a man given to appetite, and even his 
father Isaac would appear to have been not altogether blameless in 
this respect. Holy Scripture, however, affords no exact illustration of 
the case in point. But there are two proverbial sayings (one of Persian 
origin) which exactly express the danger here intimated : " Whoever 
eats of the sultan's soup sooner or later burns his lips." And, " One 
must come near to a king as to a fire : not too near, lest he be burned ; 
not too remote, so that he may be warmed therewith/' 

application. — Worldly prudence may enforce strict temperance at 
the table of one whose cordiality I distrust, or whose malevolence is to 
be feared. But, as a Christian, shall not a higher motive govern me ? 
At a table spread with delicacies shall I not " consider diligently " in 
whose Presence I am, and be restrained from immoderate self-indul- 
gence by thoughts of Him whose blessing I have just invoked upon 
my meal ? To use the good creatures of God may be lawful, but to 
hanker after them is dangerous. I may make provision for wants, not 
for lusts. To dip into dainties too much will impede my soul in its 
upward flight, as when the feet of a winged insect are immersed in 
mud. Are not those " deceitful dainties " which while they please the 
body affront the nobler part of man ? Ought I not further to " con- 
sider" the company with whom I sit, and what effect upon their 
minds the spectacle of a professed Christian behaving like an epicure 
is likely to produce ? A communicant's conduct is marked, ay, some- 
times put to the test, by fellow-guests and servants. I profess the 
faith of Christ. I aim at spirituality. Let me add to my faith tem- 
perance (2 Pet. i. 6). Let me " eat and drink," not as though my god 
were my belly (Phil. iii. 19), but to the glory of God (1 Cor. x. 31). 
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" Labour not to be rich : cease from thine own wisdom. 
Wilt thou set thine eyes upon that which is not? for 
riches certainly make to themselves wings ; tJiey fly away 
as an eagle toward heaven!' — xxiii. 4, 5. 

Interpretation* — Not honest, creditable, conscientious labour is here 
forbidden. But the wear and tear, the moiling and toiling of those 
who " make haste to be rich," and u labour for the meat that perisheth '* 
to the neglect of " that which endureth unto everlasting life " (John vi, 
27). Thus to labour is the dictate of our own wisdom, from which we 
are required to " cease ; * to combat that prudential spirit which tends 
to covetousness, seeing we are on the way to a higher wisdom which 
is of God. And this the rather, inasmuch as to set the eyes upon 
riches is to long for even to the pursuing a nonentity, an illusion. 
For in time they will surely elude our grasp, and like an eagle, fly 
beyond recall (Hos. ix. 11), returning to Him who gives and who 
takes away (Job i. 21). 



Eltatrationg. — Lot, who had too much set his heart upon wealth, 
lost his all in one day. The rich man (in the parable) whose heart 
was satisfied (or seemed so) with his accumulations, is convicted as 
" thou fool," when at a moment's notice compelled to give up all. 

application. — The greatest wealth is contentment with a little. A 
competency may, indeed, be sought in prayer as well as by labour 
(xxx. 8). But to weary after more than this becomes a snare to the 
soul (1 Tim. vi. 9). And if more be thus attained, how unreal the 
gain, how sure the loss ! For riches may leave us at any time, and we 
must leave them at some time. Fugitiveness and decay are inherent 
in their nature ; " they make to themselves wings." Sometimes these 
wings grow gradually, and ruin's approach is watched with sickening 
heart. Or else, a sudden vanishing of all we held so dear reveals 
to us its instability. Shall I then fasten my eyes with longing gaze 
or with hawk-like avidity upon such fleeting treasures? Shall I 
occupy my mind with the ways and means of securing them ? Is this 
worthy even of a philosophy which teaches that "nothing can be 
called great, to despise which is great "? Is this consistent with a 
religion which pronounces the estate of poverty u blessed " (Luke vi. 
20), and would have its disciples lay up treasure in heaven rather 
than upon earth? Is this in accordance with Christian experience 
that " it is no easy thing to carry a full cup with an even hand " ? 

my God, give me to seek and obtain "the true riches" whose wings 
shall carry me to heaven I 
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" Eat thou not the bread of him that hath an evil eye, 
neither desire thou his dainty meats ; for as he thinketh 
in his heart, so is he: Eat and drink \ saith he to thee ; 
hit his heart is not with thee. The morsel which thou 
Iiast eaten shalt thou vomit up, and lose thy sweet words." 
— xxiii. 6-8. 

Enttqrretatimt. — This caution is not identical with that already con- 
sidered (vv. 1-3). The hazard here indicated is with a man who hath 
"an evil eye." Such a one is the opposite to a man with a "bountiful 
eye" (xxii. 9). A covetous, penurious, stingy, grudging character is 
meant. Beware of accepting an invitation to his table, still more of 
inviting thyself. For though he may affect hospitality, he is not what 
he seems. Ostensibly he presses his dainties upon thee, but all the 
while he is grudging every morsel, atid reckoning it up against thee as 
a debt. As soon as thou detectest his true character, how wilt thou 
loathe the thought of having tasted his viands, and regret having 
wasted upon him friendly and complimentary words ! 

lUustrations. — The murderous hypocrisy of Absalom imparted a 
ghastly complexion to the entertainment he gave to his brother Amuon. 
Simon's proffered hospitality to Jesus was marred by its grudging 
character, and by the " evil eye " with which he watched his Guest 
(Luke vii. 39, 44-46). The wretched Judas partook of the same table 
with his Master, and joined in St. Peter's declaration of attachment to 
Him (Mark xiv. 31), while, with the pledge of friendship in his mouth, 
he resolved on treachery (John xiii. 30). 

application. — Wisdom from above is needed for discernment of 
character. Let me pray for it continually, that I be not the dupe of 
designing and wicked men. Even in the acceptance of hospitality 
caution is requisite. A false friend may prove the greatest of enemies. 
To put myself under obligations to such a one may embitter some 
portion of my life. For my own part let me loathe that social hypo- 
crisy which is of the essence of worldliness. For all unreality is dis- 
pleasing to Him Who requires " truth in the inward parts." Nor can 
any imposture succeed with Him Whose Eyes are as a flame of fire. 
"A poor man is better than a liar," and a dinner of herbs with cor- 
diality far better than a feast begrudged. As I would have others to 
me, let me be to them. I love a frank and generous spirit, a warm 
grasp of the hand, a hospitable welcome. But he who would have 
friends must show himself friendly. Manners, however deceptive, will 
only impose for a time. To the criterion of acts I shall be brought 
by my fellow-men. And never let me forget that, in God's sight, as I 
think in my heart so am I ! 

VOL. II. p 
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" Speak not in the ears of a fool: for he will despise 
the wisdom of thy words!' — xxiii. 9 (ix. 7, 8). 

Interpretation.— The " fool " here is one intellectually and spiritually 
stupid. To give good advice to such is (as a rule) to throw it away. 
Nay, more, it is to cast pearls before swine, who will not only trample 
them underfoot, but turn again and rend you (Matt. vii. 6). 

Illustrations. — "Nabal" is the Hebrew word here employed for 
" fool," and the husband of Abigail was " as his name," " such a son of 
Belial, that a man (could) not speak to him " (1 Sam. xxv. 17, 25). 
The prophet, knowing that Amaziah was one whom God having deter- 
mined to destroy had allowed to become stultified, forbore to counsel 
him (2 Chron. xxv. 16). The blessed Jesus did not condescend to 
answer Herod, an obtuse sensualist, nor to vindicate His innocence 
before Caiaphas who had predetermined His death (Matt. xxvi. 63; 
John xi. 50). St. Paul, following divine counsel (Matt. x. 14), habitu- 
ally turned from those who had not the hearing ear (Acts xiii. 46, 
xviii. 6, xxviii. 25, 26). 

application. — The " counsel " is given to wise men — to those who have 
discernment and spiritual understanding (1 Cor. x. 15). There is " a 
time to keep silence, and a time to speak " (Eccles. iii. 7). There are 
those to whom " it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
God." There are others "to whom it is not given" (Matt. xiii. 11). 
" Holy things are for holy persons," not for " dogs," not for those who 
will snarl at and defile them. If I myself by God's grace have 
" learned Christ," I must needs yearn over such as are still Christless. 
My compassion will prompt me to speak to them those words of wisdom 
which may win their hearts to Him. And, truly, there may be cir- 
cumstances under which it is my duty so to speak " whether they will 
hear, or whether they will forbear " (Ezek. ii. 7). I may be right in 
urging the gospel message without special regard to the seasonableness 
of the occasion (2 Tim. iv. 2). It may be my only opportunity. I 
shall at least have delivered my own soul. Yet, let me ask for dis- 
cretion as well as zeal, lest scornful rejection of my efforts increase and 
multiply guilt, lest my Saviour be wounded even in the house of His 
friends (Zech. xiii. 6). On the whole, the rule is good — not to be so 
silent as to betray the truth, and not so to speak as to give advantage 
for cavils. But we are nowhere cautioned against excess of fervour in 
the Bible. Whereas, lukewarmness is condemned by the Head of the 
Church Himself as what He detests (Rev. iii. 15, 16). Therefore, if I 
err, let it be rather in saying too much than too little for the soul's good 
of a brother. But that I err not — 

Chant me, Holy Spirit, " a right judgment " to know when to 
speak and when to be silent 1 
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"Enter not into tlte fields of the fatherless : for tlteir 
Redeemer is mighty ; He shall plead tlteir cause with 
thee? — xxiii. 10, 11 (xxii. 23, 28). 

Jnteqrretatton. — This " counsel " is an amplification of a former one. 
The addition is very striking. The fatherless are represented as God's 
especial care. And the heartless usurper who should venture to ap- 
propriate any portion of their inheritance, counting upon their unpro- 
tected condition, will have to face a mighty Champion of their rights. 
The " goel " was the nearest kinsman upon whom it devolved by law 
(Numb. xxxv. 19) to avenge a homicide. But his office came to extend 
to other duties, and amongst these to the redemption of an inheritance 
lost or despoiled. Hence the term " Redeemer " is here applied to the 
Almighty One acting on behalf of despoiled orphans ; and it is said of 
Him, with reference to the oppressor, " He will conduct their cause 
against thee." 

Ellttstrations. — Job's quasi-friends felt bound to suppose that he 
must have committed grievous crimes, and amongst them they took 
care to mention oppression of the fatherless (ch. xxii. 5-10). He, on 
his part, expressly defended himself from that charge (ch. xxix. 12, 
xxxL 17, 21;, and named the removing the landmarks as among the 
worst of crimes (ch. xxiv. 2, etc.). Boaz acted the part of " goel " when 
he took the orphaned and widowed Ruth under his protection (Ruth 
iiil2). 

application. — Widows and orphans are the feeblest class of the com- 
munity. They must needs be dependent upon others to secure their 
property to them, and a dishonest executor or trustee may easily do 
them wrong. Hence, God has constituted Himself their special 
protector, and threatens with His mighty vengeance the man who 
takes a cruel advantage of them (Ps. x. 14, 17, lxviii. 6 ; Mai. iii. 5). 
For though the institution of the "goel " may no longer exist, the prin- 
ciple is as binding as ever. The nearest of kin is bound to take up the 
cause of a widowed or orphaned relative. Should he neglect or be 
powerless so to do, will not He Who has become our kinsman by as- 
suming human flesh come forward in behalf of the oppressed one, and 
who shall withstand Him ? God is not the God of the Jews only. 
His character has not changed. His love, His justice and mercy both, 
ire enlisted on the side of injured innocence. He Himself is affronted 
by any unfair advantage taken of those who are under His protection. 
Well then may the unscrupulous tremble to touch the property of 
His clients! Well may they commit themselves to Him who has 
proved Himself " mighty to save " ! 
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" Hearken unto thy father that begat thee, and despise 
not thy mother when she is old? — xxiii. 22 (xix. .26, 
xxx. 17). 

Interpretation. — To "hearken to" is equivalent to obeying (Ps. 
lxxxi. 9, xcv. 7). The fact of his paternity gives a father a claim to* 
his children's Attention. Age and infirmities ought to increase rather 
than diminish the respect shown to a mother. The precept is obviously 
addressed to children who are grown up. 

EUttStrations. — The good men of old were eminently dutiful to their 
parents. Thus, Isaac submitted meekly to Abraham at an age when 
he might easily have resisted or protested against his will. Jacob 

Sunlike his brother) respected his parents' wishes concerning marriage. 
Toseph, from boyhood to old age, showed reverence and devotion to his 
father. The attachment of Ruth to a mother-in-law was the more 
pleasing, as such relations are usually difficult. Amid the grandeur 
of royalty, how becoming was Solomon's reverential treatment of his 
mother! The Bechabites felt bound by the injunctions laid upon 
them of a sire deceased. The Son of God Himself set an example of 
filial piety, even in His last agonies. 

&ppUcatum. — Were human nature not corrupted, it would be only 
natural to treat those to whom (under God) we owe life with habitual 
tenderness and submission. As it is, though law demands it of us 
(Exod. xx. 20 ; Lev. xix. 32), and that law was fortified by judgments 
which plainly declared the mind of God (Deut. xxi. 18-21, xxvii. 16), 
how rare comparatively is filial duty in families ! We may not wonder 
that its absence (though not universal) forms one of the features of 
heathen depravity (Rom. i. 30). But disobedience to parents among 
Christians is announced as one of the signs of the last days, and they 
are styled " perilous times " in consequence (2 Tim. iii. 2). Do we not 
see the fulfilment of this with our own eyes ? The grown-up sons and 
daughters of this generation — how soon have they emancipated them- 
selves, not only from parental control, but even from the duty of 
listening to the advice of the experienced father or mother ! In some 
cases this is due to the influence of bad company (ver. 20). In other 
cases to natural headiness and high-mindeYlness, not corrected by 
grace. Too often, alas ! to glaring faults and defects in the parents 
themselves. But nothing can excuse undutifulness on a child's part ; 
and nothing is more lovely than the opposite virtue in the grown-up 
son and daughter, a virtue which in an adult can only be the result of 
principle, not of fear. 

" Father of spirits" may I give reverence to my earthly father, and 
be in subjection also unto Thee (Heb. xii. 9) ! 
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"Buy ttie truth, and sell it not ; also wisdom, and in- 
struction^ and understanding? — xxiii. 23 (iv. 5, 7, xvi. 16). 

fatttqnttation. — Omitting the "also," which is not found in the 
original, we have " truth " divided into its three component parts, any 
one of which may stand as its synonym. The injunction is to secure 
it at any price, and, having so done, never for any consideration to part 
with it again. 

EHitttratums. — God's revelation of Himself and of His will is the 
truth which it concerns all men most of all to obtain and then hold 
fast. For " this is life eternal " (John xvii. 3). Abraham and Moses 
secured this — the one at the price of Egypt's treasures, the other at the 
cost of a home. The Apostles left all to follow Jesus, who is " the 
Truth," God's latest revelation of Himself to man. None of these men 
ever gave up their God, but endured much for their religion's sake. 
Esau, Judas, Demas, on the other hand, are examples of men who 
renounced the truth (sold it, so to speak) for one worldly consideration 
or another. And as for Herod, he could not buy it at the price of his 
sensuality, nor could the young ruler at the price of his great pos- 
sessions, nor could Agrippa at the price of his self-indulgence. The 
Eastern Magi set a noble example of following on to know the Lord. 

application. — Truth should be the aim of every thinking being. To 
attain this, education at a cost is given ; and self-education often follows 
at a cost still greater — of painful laboriousness. Exact scientific con- 
clusions are the aim of many a student's life. And one of the greatest 
of our philosophers (Bacon) has said, adopting the sentiment of the 
text, that riches should be applied to get learning, rather than learning 
to acquire riches. How much more true is this of that learning which 
outshines all earthly treasures — the knowledge of God as revealed in 
His dear Son ! This, though freely given, must in one sense be bought, 
since to grasp the gift involves effort and self-denial ; yea, the surrender 
of all a man counts most dear. But is the proffered jewel worthy of 
such a price ? The question is for ever set at rest by the discovery 
that it is Jesus Himself who cries, " Buy of Me " (Rev. iii. 18). Coming 
direct to Him, and bringing all to His standard, I shall avoid the coun- 
terfeit to become possessed of Truth itself. And then I must never, 
never let it go — not for all this world pretends to give. For what is 
heaven but full possession of the Truth ? And what is hell but Truth 
discerned too late ? 

Lord, grant me " in this world knowledge of Thy Truth? at what' 
ever cost to myself, " to have and to hold" I 
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" The father of the righteous shall greatly rejoice : and 
he that begetteth a wise child shall have joy of him. Thy 
father and thy mother shall be glad, and she that bare thee 
shall rejoice!' — xxiii. 24, 25 (x. 1, xv. 20, xxvii. 11). 

8ttt*rpretati0tu — These words are connected with what has gone 
before and what follows. They assume obedience to exhortations 
already given (vv. 20, 23). They invite and encourage to others 
about to be given (ver. 27, etc.). In vef. 25 the optative sense belongs 
to the verb, which should be rendered thus : " Let thy father and thy 
mother be glad," etc. 

EUustration*. — Abraham, by anticipation, rejoiced in Isaac as " the 
child of promise." To Zacharias " joy and gladness " were assured in 
prospect of a son who should be " great in the sight of the Lord " (Luke 
i. 14, 15). St. Paul had great joy in such spiritual sons as Timothy 
and Onesimus ; even as St. John declared, " I have no greater joy than 
to hear that my children walk in truth " (3 Epist. 4). 

application. — Dutiful and pious attention to the advice of godly 
parents must needs gladden their heart. And is it not my duty as a 
son or a daughter to make this requital for the anxiety, toil, and self- 
denial they have sustained on my account ? Were no higher motive 
at work, this one might well constrain me to a creditable aod virtuous 
life — the thought that thus only I can prove my gratitude to the 
authors and nurturers of my being. Thus only can I save them from 
reproach (xxviii. 11) — that reproach upon the name of God which a 
graceless child brings, that charge which the world (however wrong- 
fully) will hurl at the parent's head of being responsible for a child's 
misdoings. Certain it is (however explained) that some of the best 
and wisest of parents have been disappointed, at least for a time, in the 
children they have brought up for the Lord ; have even been cursed 
with a child who was incorrigible from its youth up. Where this is 
the case, it can only be met with prayerful resignation, as one of those 
mysterious permissions of Providence (perhaps connected with some 
law unknown) which must be acquiesced in silently. As a rule, how- 
ever, the result of careful, religious, wise bringing up is far different, 
and the sowing in tears is repaid by an abundant harvest. Only let 
parents and teachers alike aim at the heart in their dealings with the 
young. Let them not "provoke them to wrath" by inconsiderate 
words or actions ; let them be ready to rejoice in their well-doing, " lest 
they be discouraged" (Col. iii. 21). Let them cultivate a discreet 
companionship with their youthful charge, for to win the affections is- 
half-way towards winning the soul. 
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" Who hath woe ? who hath sorrow ? who hath conten- 
tions? who hath babbling? who liath wounds without 
cause ? who hath redness of eyes ? They that tarry long 
at the wine ; they that go to seek mixed wine" — xxiii. 
29, 30. 

JEttierpretatioiu — "Woe and grief" may represent the thoughts and 
the complaints bom of vexation. The " sorrow * is that compelled by 
such consequences of the vice in question, as an exhausted purse, 
neglected work, anticipated reproaches, diminishing strength. " Con- 
tentions" are drunken brawls, "babbling" the foolish, indiscreet, 
impure talk which men indulge in over their cups (Dan. v. 4). 
" Redness " (Gen. xlix. 12) or dimness of eyes points to personal indi- 
cations of the habit. The sin here held up to reprobation is drinking 
for drinking's sake, " adding drunkenness to thirst " (Deut. xxix. 19), 
as connoisseurs in search of wines made more stimulating by being as 
" mixed " or flavoured with aromatic spices (Isa. v. 22). 

Illustration*.— Who does not think of Lot, though a "righteous 
man," " overtaken by " this vile " fault," and its hideous consequences ? 
Of Nabal and his drunken fit, followed by death ? Of Herod, and the 
bloody termination of his lewd carousals ? 

application. — We have here and in what follows a looking-glass 
for the intemperate. "The love of the Spirit" (Rom. xv. 30) is 
in this faithful description. Were it realized as true of multitudes, 
who would not desire to save or rescue a brother, a sister, from the 
vice portrayed? Were the peril of which it warns credited, who 
would not shrink from the first step in that direction ? That peril lies 
in looking upon the wine-cup — not (as is obvious) with a view to the 
legitimate refreshment of the wearied frame, but with the loving eye 
of a connoisseur, flashing back responsive glances to the "eye" of 
the sparkling wine as it moves itself (like a lurking demon) to lure 
and to fascinate. As the adder or basilisk with its piercing eye, so 
shall it prove to have a piercing and a mortal sting, not discoverable at 
first-— or who would encounter it ? For when the love of strong drink 
is in the blood, or else acquired, it soon leads on to excess ; that to 
licentiousness and folly (ver. 33); that to brutal hardening and stupefac- 
tion ; till at last, like a passenger rocking in a vessel, tempest-tost in 
the trough of the sea, or even cradled at the mast-head, its victim 
stupidly incurs risks the most imminent, recovering from which he, 
in his desperate fool-hardiness, only ignores the past, and longs to 
renew his orgies. What a picture to shudder at and dread to make 
one's own ! 
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" Be not thou envious against evil men, neither desire 
to be with them. Fret not thyself because of evil men, 
neither be thou envious at the wicked ; for there shall 
be no reward to the evil man ; the candle of the wicked 
shall be put out" — xxiv. I, 19, 20 (iii. 31, xiii. 9, xxiii. 

17)- 

Interpretation. — The sentiment, and in some measure the phraseology, 
are borrowed from Ps. xxxvii. Addressed to the sons of wisdom, a 
twofold temptation is guarded against, as likely to arise out of the 
seeming prosperity of the wicked. Against these, good men^may be so 
envious as to learn to hate them together with their evil doings. Or they , 
may be so fretted by contrasting their own temporal condition with that 
of the unscrupulous and successful men of the world, as to conceive the 
desire to associate with these, and to learn their ways. Against both 
temptations this " counsel " is directed, and the ground it takes up is 
that, in view of eternity, the wicked have a portion not comparable for 
a moment with that of the righteous — their prosperity being at best 
short-lived, and then extinguished for ever. 

lUtwrttattDtta.— - Both to Asaph and Jeremiah was the temptation 
to fret themselves known, and both saw their way out of it by looking 
up to God, and forward to the end (Ps. xxxvii. ; Jer. xii. 1-3). Ahab, 
Athaliah, Haman, how prosperous in their wickedness did they seem, 
and how did their lamp go out in obscure darkness (2 Kings x. 11, xi. 
20 ; Esth. ix. 25) ! 

Slpplicaticn. — So many warnings point to a " temptation common to 
man." Faith which realizes things unseen will alone conquer it. For 
while I look only at " the things that are seen," I may easily be 
puzzled at the contrarieties which present themselves in life : God's 
people oppressed and afflicted, the wicked triumphing and prosperous. 
But let me gaze into futurity from a higher standpoint of view, even 
from the sanctuary of my God. Let me accept the invitation, " Come 
up hither," and peer through the door opened in heaven (Rev. iv. 1). 
A longer look at the things eternal in a clearer sky than that of earth 
will set my judgment right. A lively hope will still the tumult in my 
breast. Then shall I see " the end of those men" I was disposed to 
envy, perhaps to consort with and imitate; how "to them is no 
future" no life worthy to be called life ; how, after walking a little 
while " in a vain show," they " have found nothing," but " come to 
nought." And then, too, I shall see how the reverse is true of the 
righteous, how their temporary darkness brightens into glory. 

And, my God, be my lot with them ; and far from envying let 
me compassionate the wicked ; and never, never fret against Thee! 
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Through wisdom is an house builded ; and by under- 
standing it is established: and by knmv ledge shall the 
c/iambers be filled with all precious and pleasant riches." — 
xxiv. 3, 4 (iii. 18, viii. 21, xiv. 1). 

Enterpretatum. — A contrast is implied with the fleeting prosperity of 
the wicked just spoken of. Their house may be built but it cannot be 
established by iniquity, for its foundation is rotten. Whereas, when 
to religious principles are joined discretion and knowledge, the result 
is commonly seen in a well-ordered and prosperous household, a dis- 
ciplined and well-stored mind, and a spiritual life rich in good works 
and adorned with all precious and pleasant graces. 

Ellttstratums. — Joseph, through the fear of God and the exercise of 
sound prudence, was enabled both to establish Pharaoh's kingdom and 
to fill the granaries of Egypt. David, behaving wisely in all his ways, 
and " ruling in the fear of God, M established his dynasty, for the Lord 
made him an house (2 Sam. vii. 11). Solomon, ere he forsook God, 
was prospered in his building, and filled the Temple and his own palace 
with rare and costly treasures. His own mind too was stored with 
wisdom and knowledge. The true believer whose heart is established 
with grace (Heb. xiii. 9), by adding grace to grace, becomes filled 
with the fruits of righteousness (2 Pet i. 5-7 ; Phil. i. 11). 

^ppltratum. — When tempted to envy sinners, let me bethink myself 
how much more enviable is the lot of the true Christian. That he is a 
temple replete with costly furniture, for there dwells within him 
the Holy Ghost the Sanctifier. That he is a stone of that living 
Temple, whose foundations are Apostles and prophets, " Jesus Christ 
Himself being the Head Corner-stone." That this being so, it is a 
small matter to believe that God is willing to provide him with such 
things as are needful for this present life, and, it may be, to add to 
them many of its comforts and elegancies. Let me remember, however, 
that He is not pledged to reward piety with riches, but that things plain 
and mean become both precious and pleasant when God is in them. 
There is a serenity too about the true Christian's position, both in the 
present and the future, which compensates for many trials. But while 
to genuine personal piety " exceeding great and precious promises " 
are attached, it is true wisdom to add to it discretion, and the cultiva- 
tion of the whole man, and the well ordering of the household. A 
Christian is the more admirable and wields the more influence for good 
if his mind is well stored, his business well ^managed, his family well 
hrought up. It is a slur on his character, nay, a proof that he is so 
far not truly wise, when religion is made an excuse for slovenliness, or 
a substitute for intellectual culture. 
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" Wisdom is too high for a fool : he openeth not his 
mouth in the gate!' — xxiv. 7. 

Interpretation. — "Wisdom is high places," i.e. inaccessible "to a 
fool." But this, through hie own want of determination and energy. 
What powers he has are frittered away instead of being rightly applied. 
Hence, he becomes a mere cipher among men, and however he may 
babble in the streets, is never asked to open his mouth in the council 
chamber. For by " the gate " is signified the place where, in Solomon's 
day, important public business was transacted. In other words, the 
incompetent man (distinguished from the wise counsellors above spoken 
of in ver. 6) is not put into public offices of trust and responsibility. 

Illustration*. — In all ages and countries there have been people 
noted for their unwisdom and incapacity. Thus Job, reproving his 
wife, alludes to " the foolish women," as a class well known in his day 
(ch. ii. 10). Tamar, expostulating with her brother Amnon, warns 
him that if he persists in his wicked purpose he will be " as one of the 
fools in Israel " (2 Sam. xiii. 13). Such persons would not be called 
into councils which, as Jethro advised Moses, should consist of " able 
men " (Exod. xviii. 21). 

Stypltcatum. — Men who are born with abilities below the average 
need not blame themselves that they are excluded from posts of 
influence, and will do well to stand by while others speak. But most 
men have abilities capable of so much improvement as to fit them for 
some degree of usefulness among their fellow-men. The servant in the 
parable to whom only one talent was committed, would (we may infer) 
have been promoted over at least one city had he improved it as he 
might have done. But he chose to assume, as too many do of wisdom, 
that what was required was unattainable, and, therefore, he made no 
effort. It is a common excuse of those who have " no heart to it " 
that wisdom is beyond their reach. But if not high intellectual attain- 
ments, yet what is really better, " the wisdom that is from above " 
is within the reach of all who strive and pray. Not to " mind earthly 
things/' but to have his " conversation in heaven," may be given to 
every Christian, and with it must needs come influence in the world 
for good. Even very ordinary abilities may, by laborious cultivation, 
be so improved as to give their owner a right to be heard among his 
fellow-men. None can forecast the opportunities which may arise for 
bringing into play the special gift or branch of knowledge he may 
have cultivated. None can say what a secret unknown power his 
unworldly character might have been among his fellow-men. To have- 
aimed at nothing will result in losing all. 
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" He that deviseth to do evil shall be called a mischievous 
person? — xxiv. 8. 

IFnttrptttatum. — The purport of this " counsel " is to warn against the 
stigma which will sooner or later attach to one who plots evil against 
others. His true character, however cloaked, known to God always, 
shall he detected by his fellow-men, and stigmatized as a " master of 
mischief," he shall find himself shunned. 

JEllmrtratums. — Balaam devised a masterpiece of mischief worthy of 
Satan when he counselled Israel's temptation to licentiousness hy way 
of withdrawing from them the protecting shield of God's blessing. 
He is held up for reprobation and warning in no fewer than three 
passages of the New Testament Scriptures (2 Pet. ii. 15 ; Jude 11 ; 
Rev. ii. 14). Jeroboam conceived a master-stroke of policy (as it 
seemed) in the scheme to alienate his subjects from Jerusalem. But 
it proved hollow as a matter of expediency, and branded him for ever 
as the man that "made Israel to sin" (1 Kings xiv. 10, 16). There 
were those among the ancients (have they not their imitators in 
modern times ?) to whom the execrable title " inventors of evil things'* 
has been affixed by an inspired pen (Rom. i. 30). 

Sppuraium. — Satan was the first deviser of mischief, and all his 
names imply his character. Since he brought sin into the world, 
how many men and women, yea, children even, have carried on his 
work ! Various are the degrees and multiform the kinds of mischief 
devised upon the bed (Ps. xxxvi. 4) and elsewhere, by active but un- 
sanctified minds. It is lamentable to reflect what talent, imagination, 
thought, are concentrated upon schemes which can only end in confu- 
sion and disgrace to their authors. For, although they may cunningly 
employ others as tools, and thus, for a while, avert discovery from 
themselves, the time will come when their secret machinations shall 
be exposed. God, who noted them from the first, will bring about 
their detection by man, and in the future more even than is just and 
true will be laid to their charge. A name once earned as a mischief- 
maker is never lost. The owner of it will be shunned and labelled (so 
to speak) as dangerous, long after he may have actually ceased to be 
so. He is supposed to be insatiable of evil, just as much as wisdom, 
holiness, and charity are insatiable of doing good. 

Oh, then, may I eschew from the first those subtle, crafty schemes, 
Whether for my own advancement or for others' hurt, which make of oy 
man a devil ; and may I rather aim at such holy plans of Christian 
^fulness as turn men into ministering angels I 
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u The thought of foolishness is sin. 11 — xxiv. 9. 

Interpretation. — "Foolishness" signifies, here as elsewhere, moral 
pravity. By " the thought of foolishness " is meant the devising or 
contriving of that which is evil. This, even if it fail to be carried 
out, is sin in the sight of a pure and holy God. 

Ellustrattmts. — Why was the Flood sent upon the earth ? Not only 
because the deeds of men were wicked, but because " every imagina- 
tion of the thoughts of (man's) heart was only evil continually " (Gen. 
vi. 5). Job was aware of the sinfulness of heart sins, and pleaded for 
his sons accordingly (ch. i. 5). David, taught of God, could say, " I 
hate vain thoughts " (Ps. cxix. 113). Of our Blessed Lord it is recorded, 
not only that He knew the thoughts but charged the Scribes with 
thinking evil in their hearts (Matt. ix. 3, 4). His Apostle Peter 
exhorted Simon Magus to pray, if perhaps the thought of his heart 
might be forgiven him (Acts viii. 22). 

&pplirattmx. — A wide field for repentance is opened to our view by 
these inspired words. We are naturally inclined to think only of 
words and deeds as needing forgiveness, and these only when very 
bad. But add to these those " devices and desires of our own hearts " 
which we profess to repent of (vide General Confession), and we can 
better understand why David should speak of his sins as " more in 
number than the hairs of (his) head" (Ps. xl. 12). We may even a 
little more conceive of the intolerable burden the great Sin-bearer 
undertook for us. I must first then be convinced, with St. Paul, that 
evil concupiscence, the source of evil thoughts, is in itself sin (Rom. 
vii. 7). Then I must reflect upon the innumerable imaginations and 
machinations of evil I have entertained in my heart. If even an in- 
voluntary thought of sin will so soil its purity as to need the atoning 
Blood, how much more those thoughts which are welcomed, cherished, 
detained, as it were " kept in the midst of the palate " (Job xx. 13) ! 
In one day of an unguarded life how many such thoughts are con- 
ceived ! what myriads in a year ! Humiliation, confession, penitence, 
absolution, are all needed for these, though I may hope that along with 
the confessed the unremembered sins may be " blotted out as a thick 
cloud" (Isa. xliv. 22). After that a watch must be set, and sin 
crushed in its germ. For this, the most difficult of the Christian's 
tasks, " grace sufficient " is pledged. 

Faint not then, my soul, but gird thyself to it, mindful of the 
momentous truth that as thy thoughts so art thou thyself, and that 
sensitiveness to evil thoughts is one of the surest marks of the divine 
life I 
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" T/ie scorner is an abomination to men!' — xxiv. 9. 

Entrrprrtatton. — The character here intended is an advance in wicked- 
ness upon the one just considered. To allow evil cogitations and 
schemes to dwell in the mind is sinful. But how much more so to 
mock at those who refuse to entertain them, to ridicule the notion of 
their being wrong, and to attempt to carry them out with a high hand ! 
Such a man earns for himself a ^bad name (xxi. 24), and becomes 
deservedly an abomination to men as well as to God. 

Illustrations. — The judgment upon Dathan and his party was a plain 
indication of the displeasure with which God regards scorners (Numb, 
xvL 12, etc.). The young people of Bethel, mocking Elisha for his 
reverend years, and scoffing at the ascension of his master, were an 
" abomination " t in the prophet's eyes. How shocked, and justly, were 
Eliakim and others at the scornful language used by Kabshakeh (2 
Kings xviii. 37) ! The observance of the Feast of Purim by the Jews 
for two thousand years and more, in memory of their nation's escape 
from the intrigues of Haman, shows in how great " abomination " that 
haughty " Boomer's " name is still held among them. 

application. — While some tremble at the mere thought of sin, others 
deride the notion of sin altogether. Let me observe the conclusion of 
their respective habits of mind. The man with sensitive conscience 
will go on unto perfection, approving himself in the eyes of God and 
man alike. The scorner will depart further and further from God's 
law till he becomes a pest among his fellow-men. For, not only will 
he cast aside the bonds of social obligation, but will aim at enlisting 
others on his side by ridicule and threats. Hence, he will become not 
only in the eyes of the godly " an abomination," but also in the eyes 
of all who value even a conventional morality. For it will be seen 
that to follow his pernicious example would be to introduce mutual 
jealousy, distrust, and anarchy into the social circle. Let me ever 
avoid the fear of contamination, " the pestilential chair of the scorn- 
ful " (Ps. i. 1, Septuagint). Let me beware of contracting a habit of 
thinking lightly of sin. Not to strangle evil thoughts at once is to 
cherish, them, and from conniving at wickedness to deriding goodness 
is no great step. Once let that step be taken, and I forfeit not 
God's favour alone, but that of all men who are not themselves 
scorners. 

• 

So then, he it my prayerful determination never to encourage the 
unholy wit of a scornful tongue, and to cultivate in myself a spirit of 
"holy fear "I 
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" My son, eat thou honey \ because it is good; and the 
honeycomb, which is sweet to thy taste : so shall the know- 
ledge of wisdom be unto thy soul: when thou hast found 
it, then there shall be a reward, and thy expectation shall 
not be cut off? — xxiv. 13, 14. 

Interpretation. — Wisdom is likened to honey, a common product, an 
article of diet even from infancy, in Palestine. The knowledge of 
honey would beget a taste for it, and it would be found (specially in the 
comb) to be both sweet and nutritious. So, when the spiritual senses 
are exercised to discern heavenly wisdom, will it be resorted as the 
soul's pleasant food ; and not only in the present but in the future will 
bring its reward corresponding to, yea, far exceeding all expectation. 

EHustratums. — " Honey " mixed with "butter" (rather, " thickened 
or curdled milk ") was diet for a child (Isa. vii. 15). Jonathan found 
the taste of a honeycomb invigorating under extreme fatigue (1 Sam. 
xiv. 27). OuriBlessed Lord ate of a honeycomb after His resurrection 
(Luke xxiv. 42). Thus we see that it was diet for all ages, and re- 
viving in its effects. And just so David proved by experience from 
early days that Divine Wisdom was "sweeter than honey and the 
honeycomb/' " enlightening the eyes," " rejoicing the heart ; " and that 
in keeping its holy precepts there was " exceeding great reward " (Ps. 
xix. 8, 10, 11). 

&ttttlicatfon. — It needs but experience to convince one of the pleasure 
and profit to be derived from that practical knowledge of God's Word 
which constitutes true religion. As soon might a man who has tasted 
honey doubt its sweetness as one who has found the truth fail to 
recognize its exquisite beauty and pleasantness. But the taste for it, 
once acquired, will lead on to such renewed and perpetual applications 
to its fountain-head as must result in ever-increasing spiritual profit. 
Here the simile fails. For whereas too much of honey would cloy the 
appetite (xxv. 16), there can be no excess of heavenly wisdom — 
the more of this the better. Nor will it ever disappoint the expecta- 
tions it has raised. Nay, if I feed my soul with spiritual food, I shall 
prove the gospel not a golden dream but a divine reality. I shall 
experience more and more the " love that passeth knowledge," " the 
peace that passeth all understanding," the "joy unspeakable and full of 
glory." Nor will the reward end here. In the future state the soul 
which has here tasted of the sweetness of the Divine Wisdom, will be 
given " to eat of the hidden manna " (Rev. ii. 17 ; Exod. xvi. 31), will 
be abundantly satisfied with the plenteousness of His house (Ps. 
xxxvi. 8). 
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"Rejoice not when thine enemy falleth, and let not thine 
lieart be glad when he stumbleth : lest t/ie Lord see it, and 
it displease Him, and He turn away His wrath from 
him? — xxiv. 17, 18. 

Interpretation. — The "fall" and stumbling here spoken of are not to 
he understood of moral delinquencies, but of divine judgments. This 
is evident from the threat which follows. To rejoice at such in the 
case of an enemy will be " evil in God's eyes," and may lead to His 
wrath being turned upon the exultant one instead of the other, as upon 
the greater offender of the two. 

Illustrations* — Upon Ammon and Tyre heavy judgments were de- 
nounced for their insulting words and actions at the downfall of 
Jerusalem (Ezek. xxvi. 2-6, xxv. 6). Esau's descendants were made 
desolate because they rejoiced at the calamity of the descendants of his 
twin-brother ; and God turned away His wrath from Jerusalem (Ezek. 
xxv. 15, xxxvi. 1-15 ; Obad. 12-21). David, on the other hand, speaks 
of himself as having sorely grieved at the sickness of his adversaries 
(Ps. xxxv. 13, 14) ; and none can doubt the genuine character of the 
dirge composed by him at the death of Saul. The Divine Son of David 
wept over the anticipated fall of that city which disowned and mur- 
dered Him. 

Spplicatiim. — Among the nobler instincts which have survived the 
Fall, is that of sympathy with the afflicted. But there is danger lest 
this be withheld in the case of an enemy. An enemy ! Were it not 
for sin that name would be unknown. Alas ! in this evil world it is 
too often impossible to live peaceably with all men ; but I am bound, 
as a Christian, to take care that the fault be not on my side (Horn, 
xii. 18). And may I not best prove this to myself and others by both 
feeling and manifesting towards an enemy (if I have one) genuine 
sympathy under trial? Especially, if the calamity which has over- 
taken him be of the nature of a judicial retribution, let me tremble 
should a thrill of joy run through my heart. This would be a symptom 
of spiritual ill health, and, if not at once corrected, might lead on to 
that indecent exultation which is absolutely suicidal. For then God 
is wont to take up the matter, and often transfers a measure of His 
wrath to the presumptuously triumphant one. I may expect the cup 
of trembling to be put into my own hand. There is, indeed, a holy 
joy at the triumph of good over evil (Ps. lviii. 10). But this is on 
purely public grounds, and not unmixed with sorrow for the offender. 
Even Jesus, the righteous Judge, wept over the approaching doom of 
His cruel foes. 

O Qod, melt my 8iony heart by the power of Thy love, that I may 
" weep with them that weep? though they be my enemies J 
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" A true witness delivereth souls : but a deceitful witness 
speaketh lies" — xiv. 25. 

Interpretation. — The last words of the first clause might be rendered 
"saveth lives." The second clause is inferentially an antithesis to 
the first. We might have expected it to conclude with " destroyeth 
lives." But the actual words imply as much, for what is more de- 
structive than falsehood ? The general sentiment would seem to be 
that truth is most often found in union with kindness of heart, and 
falsehood with malevolence. 

Illustrations. — Pharaoh's butler, by speaking truth about Joseph, 
was the means of his deliverance out of prison. The false witnesses 
against Naboth and St. Stephen procured their deaths. Micaiah con- 
trasts with Zedekiah and the other lying prophets in that he would by 
truthful warning have saved Ahab from the destruction upon which 
he rushed, encouraged by their dreadful promises. St. Paul was able 
to call God to witness that he was free from the blood of all men, in 
other words, from misleading them to their souls' ruin. But the same 
could not be said of those who corrupted the Word of God, and 
handled it deceitfully (2 Cor. ii. 17, iv. 2). 

application. — To bear false witness is forbidden by the laws of God 
and man alike. And few are they who would venture upon such a 
crime in a court of justice. But, outside of it, the same caution is toa 
often not observed ; and many a character (dearer than life) is taken 
away, not only by words, but by expressive gesture, and even by 
silence. But, as a Christian, I am bound not only to abjure all such 
malevolence, but to be on the alert to save, not life only, but character, 
if it may be, by my testimony. Besides this, T am called on to witness 
for Christ in the world by word when opportunity offers, by example 
always. I ought, indeed, to hazard all for the interests of the truth, 
mindful of that true and faithful witness within the bosom, who will 
one day call me to account, should the cause of true religion suffer 
through my fault. And suffer it will, not only by silence, but still 
more by inconsistency. If e.g. my conduct in the market or the office 
be not in keeping with my devotional exercises in church ; or if, as 
a clergyman, I am not the same man out of the pulpit as in it. It is 
a suggestive and solemn fact that the sin of Jerusalem was "a 
comfort " to her sisters Samaria and Sodom (Ezek. xvi. 54). Alas ! 
how many professed Christians, whose / lives bear false witness to the 
gospel, are thereby helping on the cause of the infidel and the scoffer, 
while they encourage others in inconsistency. 

Incarnate Truth I grant me, in Thee and for TTiee, evermore to 
speak the truth in love I 
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My son, fear thou the Lord and the king: and meddle 
not with them that are given to cliange : for tlieir calamity 
sliallrise suddenly ; and who knoweth tlie ruin of them 
both?" — xxiv. 21, 22. 

interpretation. — The " counsel " is to " hold in awe " and obey the 
Lord, and the king as ^His vicegerent. Obviously, no human power 
can supersede the divine. " Change " is to be avoided when it sets 
aside or tampers with either the worship of the true God or the lawful 
authority of the true king. It is perilous in the extreme to mix one's 
self up with fickle men, who are fond of innovations. Such men 
expose themselves to calamity and sudden ruin at the hands of the 
authority they have defied. 

Jttustrations. — Into what awful destruction did the two hundred 
and fifty princes who abetted Korah precipitate themselves by their 
rebellion (Numb. xvi. 2, 32 ; Jude 11) ! The followers of Absalom 
and Adonijah invoked their own judgments. Did Israel do wisely in 
rejecting God as their King, whom Gideon had refused to supplant 
(1 Sam. viii. 7, 11, etc. ; Judg. viii. 22, 23) ? David evinced true 
loyalty both to his God and his king (1 Sam. xxiv. 6). 

^application* — Change is not forbidden under any circumstances, 
since it may be for the better. But change for the sake of change, 
whether in Church or State, is earnestly to be deprecated as fraught 
with danger. Loyalty to both God and king is recommended in the 
New Testament as well as in the Old (Matt. xxii. 21 ; 1 Pet. ii. 17), 
and the two are combined as in some sort mutually dependent. The 
principle of loyalty is the same as of godliness, for loyalty in the 
abstract can only proceed from fear of God, Who has enjoined it. On- 
one plea only may resistance to lawful authority be justified — when 
the choice lies between obedience to God or man. Every attempt to 
define the limitation of rebellion (save this one) will be found to 
open the door to anarchy. Under our own constitutional government 
changes may be constitutionally brought about. As a Christian 
citizen, I may advocate these when desirable. Should the civil power 
so violate the rights of the Church as to affect injuriously God's 
honour in the cause of His truth, it is my plain duty to protest — it 
may be to resist. A broad distinction should be drawn between inno- 
vations and renovations. To claim the latter when founded on law 
and justice ought surely not to be deemed seditious. Loyalty is most 
secure when it has godliness to lean upon. Hence, it is due to the 
earthly sovereign as well as to the heavenly to resist all tamperings. 
with the faith. For Satan, who is the foe to all authority saving his. 
own, knows well how much easier it is to adulterate than to abolish a, 
religion. 

VOL. II. o 
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" // is not good to have respect of persons in judgment. 
He that saith unto the wicked. Thou art righteous ; him 
sliall tfte people curse, nations sfiall abhor him" — xxiv. 
23, 24(xvii. 15). 

Interpretation. — Partiality in one who assumes to act as a judge is 
the grave fault here warned against. Two features are specified, with 
the first of which we have to do here — the justification of the wicked. 
Against the ruler or judge guilty of such a breach of justice, popular 
animosity, it is alleged, will be excited. 

IllttStrations. — Tertullus was an advocate who justified the wicked 
Jews in their persecution of St. Paul, whose condemnation by unfounded 
charges he sought, at the same time flattering Felix who was a very 
bad man (Acts xxiv. 1-9). Even worse than this — there were lying 
prophets in old times who dared to " call evil good," and who prophe- 
sied falsely, pandering to wicked priests (Isa. v. 20 ; Jer. v. 31). And 
there have been (perhaps are still) Christian ministers who, instead 
of " rightly dividing the word of truth," have dealt it out partially, 
" having men's persons in admiration because of advantage " ( Jude 16). 

application. — The private and personal vices of one in authority are 
more easily condoned than those betrayed in his public and official 
character. Thus, a ruler or a judge may be a bad man and yet popular. 
But let him, through gross partiality, absolve crime and gloat over 
the miscarriage of justice, and he shall raise a storm of indignation 
before which he will one day quail. For there is a sense of justice 
implanted in the human breast, and an instinct which teaches the 
most ignorant that good laws are useless unless faithfully adminis- 
tered. Even a school-boy is revolted by unjust treatment; and a 
whole household may be thrown into open rebellion by a high-handed 
system of partiality. Be it my great aim as a magistrate, a parent, a 
master, to be strictly fair. Let no personal prepossessions, no bias 
(theological or other), no fear or favour induce me to misjudge a cause. 
Let me know the truth only — not faces, nor opinions, nor conse- 
quences. Partiality in judgment is not good, and can never lead to 
good ; nor will considerations of expediency be ever found to have been 
expedient. He only may justify the guilty Who has satisfied the law 
on his behalf. But if to have respect of persons be a grievous fault 
in a civil or domestic ruler, is it less so in one who has authority in 
the Church of God ? For a bishop to prefer one before another, acting 
with partiality, or to condone sin in others, was evidently in St. Paul's 
eyes an enormous sin. Hence he charges Timothy, in terms of extreme 
solemnity, to guard against it (L Tim. v. 21, 22 ; Ezek. iii. 18, etc.). 
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"As iron sJiarpencth iron; so a man sharpeneth the 
^countenance of his friend" — xxvii. 17. 

Jrtttcrprctatum. — This proverb reaches below the surface. It is true 
that intercourse with a brother will often impart brightness to a coun- 
tenance worn dull with solitary musings. It is true also that collision 
with other minds has a tendency to sharpen the intellect, polish the 
manners, and waken up all the faculties. But a deeper truth besides 
is pointed out — "the gain of mutual counsel as found in clear, well- 
defined thoughts ; " and still more, the gain to the Christian character 
of mutual provocation to love and to good works (Heb. x. 24). 

Jltotrations. — The case of St. Matthew (whose day we commemorate) 
is one in point. In each account of his call it is expressly mentioned 
that a Jesus saw a man," etc. St. Luke employs a word which signifies 
*' fixed His eyes upon." Who can doubt that there was something in 
that divinely human countenance which, added to the words spoken, 
quickened the soul of that publican, so that he at once forsook all to 
follow Christ? Who can doubt that his close intercourse afcer wards 
■as an Apostle with his venerated Master gave him that clear and well- 
defined knowledge which enabled him, by the Spirit's aid, to become 
the historian of the life of Christ as a King? And who would not 
fain believe that the influence of this converted man of the world over 
Ms former friends and associates, those publicans and sinners whom he 
invited to his " great feast," would be for the gladdening of their lives 
for ever by bringing them to Jesus (Matt. ix. 10) ? 

3ppUcatum. — The divine saying that " it is not good that the man 
should be alone " applies not only to marriage. The need of human 
society as the best school for man has given rise to other proverbial 
sayings, such as, " One man is nobody ; " and again, " Every man is 
his own worst master." It is found that, for mind to encounter mind, 
both stimulates thought and rubs off the rust of sadness. Flashes of 
invention have thus been struck out, to the benefit of art and science. 
Accordingly, boys should be sent to schools and colleges where a 
wholesome emulation is encouraged. Moreover, I shall find it good for 
myself to encounter other intellects, and among them some that are 
superior to my own. Nor should my religion take the form of ex- 
•clusiveness and isolation. By this bigots are made. Rather let me 
seek in profitable converse with others that attrition of intellect, that 
-enlargement of ideas, that expansion of the heart, which are its proper 
effect. And, most of all to be desired, is that " taking of sweet counsel " 
with God's people, which cheers and elevates the soul. Then, the bright 
mind beaming through the countenance will inspirit others, and I may 
learn better to understand " the communion of saints." 
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" To them that rebuke (the wicked) shall be delight, and 
a good blessing shall come upon them? — xxiv. 25. 

Enterprtfatum. — This " counsel " is the counterpart of the foregoing 
(ver. 24). In that judges are warned against justifying the wicked. 
This encourages to rebuke them; in other words, to exercise a wise 
severity in administering the law. The judge who does this without 
fear or favour, to him "shall be delight." His own conscience will 
approve him. The public approbation, affection, and confidence will 
be his. Instead of man's curse (which perhaps he feared), and which 
the unjust judge will reap (ver. 24), "blessing with good," yea, 
" blessings of goodness," shall come upon him " from God " (Ps. xxi. 3). 

EUustrations. — David was able to plead, with pardonable exultation, 
" I have done judgment and justice " (Ps. cxix. 121). Doubtless it 
was from a righteous motive, not a revengeful one, that he enjoined 
upon his successor to visit their grievous offences upon the heads of 
Joab and Shimei (1 Kings ii. 5, 6, 8, 9). Job, a chieftain in the land 
of Uz, speaks of the honour and satisfaction he reaped from the right 
discharge of his judicial duties (ch. xxix. 7-17). Nehemiah's vigorous 
reform of abuses gave him success in his mission and a plea before God 
(ch. v. 7, 9, xiii. 8-11, 25-31). Even the licentious Herod " feared w 
his reprover, and would gladly have spared his life (Mark vi. 20, 26). 

application. — It is to many much harder to be severe than kind. 
Natural disposition, personal regard, fear of consequences, may tend to 
make it so in a particular case. But the good judge has to steel his 
heart against all such considerations, and simply to mete out justice. 
Let him bravely fulfil his duty, and God, Who is the patron of justice, 
will be his shield. Nay, more, he will have the reward of his righteous 
dealing in himself and in the good-will and approval of his fellow- 
citizens. To be known as " the just " is to enjoy a title of no small 
honour. To have God's blessing is worth more than the world can give. 
I should pray for the appointment of magistrates who will administer 
justice " indifferently." I should aim at being just myself in all the 
relations of life. To speak "the truth in love," unpalatable though 
it be, is a duty required at times of most. "To reprove and re- 
buke," as well as " to exhort," belongs to a faithful ministry of souls 
(2 Tim. iv. 2). Public opinion is the chief bulwark of justice in a 
land, and in the Church. So, then, every citizen who cultivates that 
virtue, above all every true Christian and faithful minister, is helping 
in his degree to promote a sound administration of the law. And 
he who desires this for others must submit to it himself, and bear to 
be rebuked and punished when in the wrong. 
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" Prepare thy work without, and make it fit for thyself 
in the field : and afterwards build thine house" — xxiv. 27* 

Interpretation. — " Field labour " is the work indicated (1 Chron. 
xxvii. 26). The " counsel " is both economical and ethical. As the 
first, it warns against beginning (so to speak) at the wrong end, 
building a house, establishing a household, before the farm is made 
productive enough to secure a livelihood. As the second, it may teach 
the need of cleaning the soil of the heart ere the spiritual edifice within 
can be reared ; or the bearing of man's outer, common work upon the 
higher life. 

EUtistratums. — Both David and Solomon acted upon the principle of 
this text ; the former in providing beforehand the materials for building 
the Temple, the latter in having every stone hewn and shaped and 
polished outside the area of the Temple, so as to be fitted noiselessly 
thereinto (1 Kings v. 18, vi. 7 ; 1 Chron. xxii. 13-16). Our Blessed 
Lord employs an illustration similar to our proverb when He warns 
against precipitancy in taking up with His religion, by the example 
of one who, beginning to build without having counted the cost, is not 
able to finish (Luke xiv. 28-30). 

&pplicatum.— Religion inculcates prudence. But it is imprudent, 
and therefore irreligious, to attempt more than is practicable. I ought 
to look before me, to see my way clear, ere I take any important step, 
to count the cost. Many have ruined themselves by building a 
mansion too soon, who might have prospered had they been content 
for a while with a cottage. Many, by a hasty and improvident mar- 
riage, have damaged their prospects for life. Let the most necessary 
things be done first of all, and so, a reliable fulcrum for future success 
be obtained. Let nothing be undertaken without a plan and such 
preparation as shall preclude ignominious failure. And, if so in worldly 
matters, still more in spiritual. It is unwise to profess more than one 
is prepared to maintain. The foundation must be laid deep if the 
superstructure is to endure ; the first principles mastered in order to go 
on unto perfection. The active life will be found a great help to the 
contemplative, and the soul be built up in holiness by lessons learnt 
outside as well as within the sanctuary. In Church economy also it is 
well first to break up the ground by pastoral work, and then to build 
the material church. And let him who would edify souls make such 
use of the wisdom and experience of the Fathers that he may become 
" a wise master-builder." 

Be it my wise resolve in building for eternity to lay the foundation 
deep in repentance, confession, absolution from my old sins, that my 
spiritual life may be so built up as to endure, and I may become a holy 
temple, acceptable unto the Lord I 
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" Be not a witness against thy neighbour without cause ,- 
and deceive not with thy lips. Say not, I will do so to 
him as he hath done to me : I will render to the man 
according to his work? — xxiv. 28, 29 (iii. 30). 

Interpretation. — These two " counsels " may very well be combined. 
The first cautions against that forwardness to give evidence to a neigh- 
bour's disadvantage without any clear call to give it, which justifies 
itself deceitfully. The second points to a forbidden motive for such 
malevolence — the secret desire to pay off an enemy in his own coin. 

Illustrations. — Doeg gave evidence against Ahimelech out of pure- 
maliciousness, and kept back the fact that what he had done was in 
supposed obedience to the king's command — a fact which, made known, 
would probably have saved the high priest's life (1 Sam. xxii. 9, 10 ; 
xxi. 1, 2). Those who were forward to accuse a woman of adultery 
before Jesus were evidently no better than she, though they pretended 
to be jealous for the law (John viii. 6). The testimony against the 
innocent Saviour was out of " envy," as His judge well knew, with a 
flavour of revenge for His own testimony against wickedness in high 
places. St. Paul showed a Christian spirit as well as a generous one 
when, forgetting all he had endured and was enduring unjustly at the 
hands of his countrymen, he openly said (and he acted upon the senti- 
ment) that he had naught to accuse his nation of (Acts xxviii. 19). 

application. — The prohibitions scattered over the pages of Holy 
Scripture convincingly prove the human heart to be one and the same 
in all ages. In its unrenewed state there is still too often a proneness 
to do gratuitous damage to character, which can only be termed 
Satanic. For whatever pleasure it brings is of the most opposite 
nature to that which is " at God's right hand." Sometimes, however, 
this pleasure is, alas ! too human, having its root in a revengeful? spirit. 
And, to one who has not "learned Christ," it seems justification 
enough to plead, " He hath done so to me." Grace, however, infuses 
a better spirit, and constrains to a higher obligation. The penitent 
would do violence to himself rather than to an enemy. The forgiven 
one feels bound to forgive. The self-knowing Christian forgives him- 
self little, his neighbour much. The new principle at work is to return 
evil with good. The tongue, coerced by this spirit of love, shrinks from 
any witness against another except as duty bound. Whispers against 
character are avoided not less than open accusations. For it is rightly 
considered that a whisper may become a report ; may be like a stone 
dropped secretly into the still lake, which gives its first impulse to the 
circling, widening wave. 

Lord, he it my part as Thy true disciple to liear no evil of a friend, 
to speak none of an enemy ! 
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" Yet a little sleep, a little slumber ', a little folding of the 

hands to sleep: so shall thy poverty come as one tftat 

travelleth; and thy want as an armed man" — xxiv. 33, 

34 (vi. 9, 10). 

Sttterprctation. — This is the moral of a parable which the wise man 
derives from the spectacle of a neighbour's negligence. He has 
observed a property, a field ,and a vineyard, fallen into complete decay 
through its owner's stupid sloth. The wall enclosing the latter (Isa. v. 
5) had been allowed to be broken down, and thorns and nettles to 
cover the face of the ground. From so melancholy a sight he u re- 
ceived instruction" (ver. 32). It pointed to the consequences of 
indulged indolence in the case of any man. Yielded to more and 
more, the habit would at last establish itself, and its .result be 
"poverty," advancing with sure though stealthy step, like a traveller 
or thief in the night ; and " want " succeeding quickly to poverty, and 
like " a man of a shield," or armed marauder, seizing the unhappy 
sluggard in his iron grasp. 

Illtistratums. — " Abundance of idleness " was one of the sins which 
laid waste the moral character of the inhabitants of Sodom, and in- 
volved them in utter ruin (Ezek. xvi. 49). The Sardian Church and 
bishop were warned against a creeping paralysis of spiritual sloth 
which threatened to expose them (with some exceptions truly) to 
sudden and unexpected judgment at the hands of Christ (Rev. iii. 2, 3). 

&ppiicatum. — A wise man will take lessons to himself from the 
examples of folly around him. And who has not seen that love of 
ease and comfort — the shrinking from real labour — is the parent of 
want and misery ? But, worst of all, when the garden of the soul is 
neglected. For then, evil habits like "thorns" and dispositions 
injurious to others, like " nettles," spring up apace and cover the ground, 
which ought to be " filled with the fruits of righteousness." Then 
the Christian rule of life being (as it were) broken down, Satan 
goes and returns at will (Matt. xii. 45 ; 2 Tim. ii. 26). Such a man 
means not at the first to beggar his soul. He begins, it may be, with 
surrendering prayer and Holy Communion to sleep, and by degrees a 
fatal listlessness steals over him, and the spiritual life dies out. And, 
inasmuch as not to do good is to give the ascendency to evil, ere long 
he finds himself plundered of all that is worth possessing. If any 
produce is to be found in his field, it is " thistles instead of wheat ; " if 
any fruit in his vineyard, it is " wild grapes," " grapes of gall and 
clusters of bitterness." 

God, let me not hug myself in presumptuous carelessness, hut ever 
watch and pray as one who knows that " to our own safety our sedulity 
is required " I 
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"It is the glory of God to conceal a thing: but the 
Jionour of kings is to search out a matter. The heaven for 
height, and the earth for depth, and the heart of kings is 
unsearchable." — xxv. 2, 3. 

interpretation. — The point of this " counsel " seems to be that kings 
are not to affect intuitive knowledge of men and affairs. That belongs 
only to God, who, in His government of the world, knows all things, 
yet seems to dissemble His knowledge in patience and forbearance 
towards men. His glory is seen not only in what He reveals, but in 
what He conceals. But an earthly sovereign ought to " search out " 
the matters which come before him for judgment, and make known the 
grounds of his decision. True, the secret depths of a despot's breast 
are as unfathomable as the space between heaven and earth, or from 
the crust of the earth to its centre. And there are many circumstances 
under which both dignity and prudence will compel the best ruler to 
keep his own counsel and many State questions which the public may 
not hope to penetrate. 

EUustratiotttJ. — God, who knew the end from the beginning, allowed 
the evil deed of Joseph's brethren to lie concealed until, in its conse- 
quences, His own secret purposes were worked out to the greater 
furtherance of His glory. So did His wondrous plan for the redemp- 
tion of the world lie hid in His own bosom, being very gradually 
revealed, till the " fulness of time was come." But David's powers of 
discernment, though very remarkable (2 Sam. xiv. 19), failed hiin in 
the case of Absalom (2 Sam. xv. 7-9), for they were not intuitive. And 
Solomon did wisely both to conceal his purpose while searching out 
the question between the two harlots, and also to allow the justice of 
his decision to be made clear. 

application. — It were preposterous to compare man with the Deity, 
Yet there have been monarchs who have even dared to " assume the 
god." % Herod's fate might justly have been theirs (Acts xii. 21-23). 
To keep Israel's kings in their place, it was of old enjoined that they 
should study God's law (Deut. xvii. 18, 19). Now, the more we study 
God, the deeper will be our humility. For we shall discover that in 
Himself and in His Word He is " past finding out." Truly, He is 
** a God that hideth Himself," " dwelling in the thick darkness." How 
little a portion is known of Him !— and that little only makes it more 
apparent that infinitude is concealed. How rash then to question His 
judgments ! How presumptuous to criticise His dealings ! How fool- 
hardy to " rush in where angels fear to tread " ! His mysteries are for 
the exercise of faith — and to walk in those depths is to be overwhelmed. 
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" Take away the dross from the silver \ and there shall 
come forth a vessel for tlie finer. Take away the wicked 
from before the king, and his throne shall be established in 
righteousness" — xxv. 4, 5. 

Ittterpretatum. — This is a simile carried out. As the silversmith who 
would make a vessel of pure silver must first separate the dross from 
the pure metal, even so that king who would have " his throne es- 
tablished " (as it can only be) " in righteousness," must banish the 
wicked from the court and council-chamber. There is, besides, a 
general principle here laid down to the effect that all authority to be 
permanent must be based on religion, and that " evil communications 
corrupt good manners, i.e. morals " (1 Cor. xv. 33). 

Eltatratums. — David found himself " weak, though anointed king," 
through the masterful and bad influence of the sons of Zeruiah (2 Sam. 
iii. 39). His successor, by his advice, removed Joab and others; after 
which " the kingdom was established in his hand " (1 Kings ii. 46). 
Eehoboam and Joash, on the contrary, by listening to evil counsellors, 
and Ahab by surrounding himself with them, both damaged them- 
selves and their kingdoms seriously. The throne of the Great King 
will be established by the entire and eternal removal of all the wicked 
from His Presence (Mai. iii. 17, 18 ; Matt. xxv. 31-46). 

Sppltcatum. — However great the ability of a ruler, it cannot be 
doubted that his moral character will powerfully affect his government, 
for good or evil, ay, for either in proportion to his ability. Now, the 
counsellors he selects and the courtiers he prefers to have about him 
will both indicate and influence his disposition to a very great extent. 
But his reign will be prosperous or not (in the true sense) according as 
he rules " in the fear of God " (2 Sam. xxiii. 3). David, therefore, set 
forth a wise resolution, in that Psalm which has been well styled " The 
Mirror of Princes " (Ps. ci.), to the effect that no wicked person should 
tarry in his sight. And is it not my duty as a citizen to pray very 
earnestly that my sovereign may indeed be " most religious," and that 
the whole Council and all in authority may punish wickedness and vice 
and maintain true religion and virtue (Prayer for Church Militant) ? 
For is it not " righteousness " which " exalteth a nation " ? Is not sin 
a disgrace to any people ? Amongst ourselves, the popular element is 
the most potential, and likely to become so still more in time to come. 
Let me therefore aim to be myself an element of good among my 
fellow-subjects, and to reclaim as many as possible who might other- 
wise become the dross and scum. Christ is King of souls, and before 
Him all evil habits must be purged out, that He may "reign in 
righteousness," and that I may be " a vessel unto honour." 
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" Go not forth Jiastily to strive, lest thou know not wfiat 

to do in t/te end titer eof when thy neighbour hath put tliee to 

shame. Debate thy cause with thy neighbour himself ; and 

discover not a secret to anotlier : lest he that lieareth it put 

thee to shame, and thine infamy turn not away? — xxv. 8, 

9, 10. 

interpretation. — Here we have a wise caution against undue haste in 
controversy or litigation, coupled with a suggestion that disputed points- 
may often be adjusted quietly between the principals themselves. 
Two notes of warning are sounded. The first, " lest thou do something 
(humiliating and vexatious) at the end thereof," i.e. of thy contro- 
versy or lawsuit, being defeated in either. The other, lest in thy 
irritation " thou discover the secret of another (in order to damage 
thy opponent), and so bring upon thyself the irretrievable infamy 
which attaches to a malignant betrayer of confidence. 

Ellustrationg. — Gaal's defiance of Abimelech (Judg. ix. 26-40), 
Abner's challenge to Joab (2 Sam. ii. 14, 17), Asahel's vain confident 
pursuit of Abner (2 Sam. ii. 18-23), Josiah's incautious attack of 
Pharaoh Necho (2 Chron. xxxv. 21, 22), are all instances of the 
rashness begotten of a hasty spirit as here advised against. On the- 
other hand, in Abraham's gentle remonstrances with Lot (Gen. xiii. S) r 
and Jephthah's debate with the King of Ammon (Judg. xi. 12-27) r 
we see the spirit recommended by the wise king, and, on higher grounds,, 
by our Lord (Matt, xviii. 15). 

application. — There may be circumstances under which controversy 
or litigation are unavoidable. But I ought to be very sure of my 
ground before embarking in either. If too hasty and self-confident, I 
may easily break down in the first, and expose myself and my cause- 
to reproach. Or I may fail in my lawsuit, and find myself at the- 
mercy of an exasperated opponent. Even lawyers, when not speaking 
professionally, advise against taking the law of another, if it can be 
avoided. In most cases it may be by moderation on one side or both- 
Let me, at least, be conciliatory, whatever my opponent may be. 
St. Paul thus advises (1 Cor. vi. 7), and names " variance and strife "" 
as among " the works of the flesh." But, it may be that, by quiet, 
prayerful expostulation, I shall gain my brother, and thereby gain a 
triumph to Christianity. Should I fail to do so, the remedy ordained 
is to tell my grievance to the Church (Matt, xxiii. 17) — to take advice 
of spiritual counsellors, and if possible submit my cause to the arbi- 
tration of fellow-Churchmen. In any case, I will not, God helping me, 
forget that, as a professor of Christ's holy religion, the honour of the 
name of Christian is in some measure in my keeping. 
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" The kings favour is toward a wise servant ; but his 
wrath is against him tJiat causeth sfiame" — xiv. 35. 

Ihrterpretatum. — The statement is of what ought to be. It is true of a 
wise and good earthly king — how much more of God ! To a servant 
of whatever degree who fulfils the duties of his office with prudence,, 
fidelity, and zeal, are accorded favour and preferment. But a servant 
"that causeth shame" to the office he bears and to the prince's choice,, 
"is his displeasure," the object of his wrath and condemnation. 

Htatratioit*. — The angels were created to be God's "ministers" 
in heaven. Some of them, by rebelling against their King, brought 
" shame and everlasting contempt " upon themselves, being cast out of 
Leaven by His just wrath. But Michael and all the angels who have 
remained true to their allegiance, [still bask in the sunshine of the 
Almighty's favour, and fulfil His behests, whether by active or con- 
templative service. 

application. — A greater than Solomon is our King. And He has 
set before us the angels as models of faithful servants, teaching us to 
pray that we may do His will on earth as they do it in heaven. As 
to how this is, some glimpses are afforded us. Through the " door 
opened in heaven," we see them ranged before the throne "in a 
wonderful order," each in his own rank and place, some engaged in 
perpetual worship, others receiving commissions and winging their 
way to execute them, others waiting with patient expectancy to have 
their tasks assigned them (Rev. vii. 11, iv. 4, viii. 2, 3; Isa. vi. 1-3). 
Looking upon the earth through the glass of faith and revelation, we 
behold them as " ministering spirits ; " some in charge of this prin- 
cipality or that (Dan. x. 20, 21, xii. 1) ; some presiding over the course 
of nature (Rev. vii. 1; Heb. i. 7; John v. 4); some taking the 
guardianship of little ones from the font, and watching over them 
through life (Matt, xviii. 10 ; 2 Kings vi. 16, 17) ; some present in our 
solemn assemblies, and specially looking down upon the Christian altar 
with wondering eyes (1 Pet. i. 12 ; John i. 51), and with ears attent 
to their own Eucharistic hymns (" Ter Sanctus" and "Gloria in 
Excelsis"). Christ is the ladder let down from heaven to join the 
eternal world to this, and by Him angels reconciled to man now wait 
upon our world continually (Col. i. 20; John i. 51). To do this He 
became a servant, even " a little lower than the angels " (Ps. viii. 5). 

my God, grant me to accept servitude as the badge of Christian 
dignity, and to aim to do Thy will in a like wonderful ordtr as the- 
ongels, without which there cannot be peace upon earth nor yet in 
heaven! 
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"A s an earring of gold, and an ornament of fine gold, 
so is a wise reprover upon an obedient ear" — xxv. 12 
<xv. 31, xxvii. S, 6). 

Interpretation. — The wise reprover is here compared to a gold earring 
or other still more costly ornament in his connection with an obedient 
ear. The reason is that such a hearer does not reject his counsels, 
but makes them his own, and wears them (so to speak) to his own 
honour and profit. "The ornament of fine gold" (or "pearls/' as 
some read it) was often attached to the simple earring, chiefly as a 
distinction of rank. 

Illustrations. — David exemplified the sentiment of Ps. cxli. 5 by his 
way of receiving Nathan's rebuke. Jehoshaphat, far from resenting, 
profited by the seer Jehu's remonstrance (2 Chron. xix. 1-4). The 
first use Zacharias made of his recovered speech, after Gabriel's sentence 
had been fulfilled, was to praise and glorify God. How meekly did 
the Blessed Virgin bow to the gently reproving hint of her Divine Son 
(John ii. 4, 5) ! St. Paul, as a wise reprover, had the joy of seeing his 
Corinthian converts accept his words obediently to their own great 
credit (2 Cor. vii. 9-11). 

application. — Rare is a wise reprover, and rarer still the man who 
can accept reproof, however merited, obediently. He who can, not 
only evinces nobility of disposition, but becomes ennobled thereby. 
He does himself far more honour and his ears more service than by 
adorning them with gold. He esteems his reprover as one who has de- 
corated him with something far better than an ornament, however costly. 
But where is that " wise reprover " who confers such benefits and earns 
such gratitude ? Alas ! how common is the administration of counsel 
and rebuke ! how seldom is it wisely administered ! Some are content 
to speak the truth boldly, not taking heed to speak it in love. Others 
blurt it out inopportunely, and thereby mar its efficacy. Our lips should 
have learned that there is " a time to speak, and a time to be silent,** 
should know what is acceptable (x. 32). For a duty so delicate 
and responsible, great preparation is needed. I have to ascertain to 
whom, when, and how to speak. Wisdom from above is needed, and 
that wisdom which is born of experience in taking reproof well. When 
I can say to God, " Mine ears hast Thou opened " (Ps. xl. 6) to attend 
to the words of wisdom, then I have begun to acquire that humility, 
faith, and love, which will go far to qualify me for profitably advising 
othei"s. It is a triumph of grace when one can say, with David, " Let 
the righteous smite me ; it shall be a kindness : and let him reprove 
me ; it shall be an excellent oil " (Ps. cxli. 5). Such sentiments reflect 
honour upon the speaker, and not less upon those whose reproofs he 
professes himself so willing to accept. 
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"By long forbearing is a prince persuaded, and a soft 
tongue breaketh the bone? — xxv. 15 (xiv. 29, xv. 1). 

Jatterprctation. — A " prince " or great man, whether by birth or office, 
is apt to be more touchy and jealous of his honour and authority than 
other men. Yet even he, when not irritated by ill-advised speeches, 
but treated with patient forbearance, will be won over when he has 
taken perhaps undue offence. For gentle means are the most effectual 
in cases of resentment, whether well-founded or unreasonable. And a 
gentle tongue will subdue in time a disposition or will as hard as bone. 

Hfostratimt*. — Jacob with Esau, and Abigail with David, proved the 
power of a soft tongue. The son of Jesse's long forbearance wrought 
at last even upon the exasperated temper of Saul (1 Sam. xxiv. 8-20, 
xxvi. 13-25). God .Himself is mollified by a patient and subdued 
spirit under His threatenings, as in the case of Ahab (1 Kings xxi. 28). 
And was it not by the gentleness of His tongue that Jesus in the days 
of His flesh broke so many stony hearts, and afterwards completely 
bent even the stiffnecked Pharisee of Tarsus ? 

application. — It is good policy as well as a prime duty of religion 
to have the tongue under control. For, supposing I would persuade a 
man in power to a certain view or course of action to which he is 
opposed, shall I be likely to conquer his opposition by passionate and 
offensive words? Not so, surely; rather, thus, to intensify it. Or 
suppose I am before a judge or arbitrator, will he think the better or 
the worse of my case if I insist upon my rights intemperately ? Nay, 
even a good cause will thus appear to disadvantage. Whereas, by 
quiet decision, and patient, gentle forbearance, the other may come 
gradually round to my views, at least respect them. No good is ever 
effected by a sharp, bitter, ungoverned tongue. But a soft tongue — 
not wheedling or cajoling — but gentle and yet firm, will often prevail 
over prejudice and overcome opposition. This is a proverbial truth 
which has become universal. There is a Latin saying that " a drop 
hollows a stone." The Germans say that "Patience breaks iron." 
A well-known Spanish monarch, noted for his astuteness, used to 
remark, " Time and I are two." Let me, a Christian, remember how 
the calm Jesus calmed the storm. His reproofs were always ad- 
ministered at the fittest time and in the fittest words. In the days 
of His flesh, as now, and as of old, the "still, small voice" prevailed 
more than the terrors of the law to melt men's stony hearts. May it 
be given me to win stout hearts for Him by forbearing yet uncom- 
promising accommodation to prejudice (2 Tim. ii. 24, 26 ; 1 Cor. ix. 
20-23) ! 

May my own prayers succeed by the union of gentleness with per- 
werance I 
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" Hast thou found honey ? eat so much as is sufficien 
for thee, lest thou be filled therewith, and vomit it" — xx\ 
16 (ver. 27, xxiv. 13). 

Interpretation. — To an Eastern palate honey is very delicious, an* 
not only wholesome, but has medicinal virtue when taken in modera 
tion. Taken in excess, it palls upon the appetite and is injurious t 
health. It was found in great abundance in Palestine, in woods an< 
in rocks ; hence the temptation here guarded against would b 
common. But honey may be understood as the symbol of pleasure 
and then the caution has a far wider-reaching application. 

JHIustrations. — Jonathan and Samson both found honey; the on 
in the carcase of a dead lion (a most unusual place, for bees avoi 
dead carcases), the other dropping from the trees ; both ate of it ii 
moderation. Happy for Samson had he been as moderate in othe 
pleasures ! Solomon himself took his fill of the good things of lif 
(like Dives in the parable), and was nauseated in the end. The tes 
applied to Gideon's army, of those who only lapped in drinking (Judg 
vii. 5), illustrates the truth that we must use the world, not dote on i 
(1 Cor. vii. 31), lapping its rivers of pleasure as we go, but not kneelinj 
down to gulp them in. 

application. — The good God has seen fit to sweeten life with man; 
pleasures. Of these we may partake, for " nothing " He offers " is t< 
be refused." But He would have us partake of them in moderation 
specially of those which give us most pleasure. To secure this He hai 
provided a penalty for immoderate indulgence. It cloys the appetite 
nauseates the taste, and in time makes that revolting which wa 
pleasurable. Let me take the hint without buying my experience 
Or if 1 1 have ever bought it, let that one experience suffice. Of al 
animal enjoyments the truth of our proverb is unquestionable. Does 
it not apply also to worldly amusements and intellectual associations ' 
Carried to excess, do they not sicken and weary (Rom. vi. 21 ; Eccles 
xii. 12)? Is there not a very real danger lest "the heart be over- 
charged," if not "with surfeiting and drunkenness," at least "witfc 
cares of this life" (Luke xxi. 34)? Nay, is it not possible to bt 
even " righteous overmuch " (Eccles. vii. 16), in other words, to strain 
some one virtue to an extreme ? Is there not a temptation so to di{ 
into mysteries as to be wise above that which is written ? All excess 
even of good things is an abuse, and the boundary line is so slight that 
I have need to be much on my guard. Only in the sweetness of Jesus 
shall I find no surfeit ; or, if I could, this surfeit would be my health, 
He is that true manna whose taste is like honey — that more than 
" angels' food," given to the devout communicant. 
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" Withdraw thy foot from thy neighbour's home; lest 
Jie be weary of tfiee, and so hate thee? — xxv. 17. 

Enterptrtatum. — This is one application of the preceding proverb. 
Friendship is among the sweetest of earthly pleasures, but even that 
may cloy and turn to bitterness if not well regulated. Therefore the 
wise king's " counsel " is to let our visits be " rare," and so " precious " 
(cf. 1 Sam. iii. 1), in order that our intercourse may not, by becoming 
troublesome, at last give offence, and be broken off in anger. 

Illustrations. — Job's three friends, by obtruding themselves incon- 
siderately upon his deep grief, and by their coarse freedom of speech, 
went the way to forfeit his friendship, and did certainly turn what 
might have been a comfort into an almost intolerable annoyance. The 
unjust judge (in the parable) betrays, by his irreligious speech, how 
irksome importunity may become ; and the friend who would borrow 
at midnight is represented as receiving a rude repulse at the first and a 
grudging compliance at the last (Luke xviii. 5, xi. 5-8).. How different 
from Jesus Who, however weary, never sent away a suitor, never tired 
of His Apostles' company, and, when the people pressed upon Him, 
only went into a boat that He might the better converse with them 
(Luke v. 1) ! 

application. — St. Peter admonishes " Be courteous " (1 Epist. iii. 8), 
anjd though the Bible lays down no minute rules, it furnishes general 
principles and examples as a guide to courtesy. Jesus was the most 
perfect model of courtesy the world ever saw. A general rule is given us 
in the text. Friendship, however close, ought never to presume or be 
presumed upon. It is even more advisable to be on one's guard with 
a friend than with a stranger, since the temptation to be over free is 
greater, and there is more at stake. Now, wisdom and good manners 
alike deprecate intrusion upon a neighbour's time and business. The 
most well-meaning may thus become troublesome, and at last receive a 
hint so broad as to terminate all intercourse. Visits sweet as honey 
when not too frequent, may be loathed if multiplied or ill-timed. That 
tact which is compounded of good sense, delicacy, and love ought to 
preserve me from such an error. It is best to be not too intimate with 
any. Safer to err on the side of reserve than to incur contempt by 
the Opposite mistake. Better be blamed for rarity of visits than 
for over many. Better be wished back than away. Mutual re- 
spect is essential to true friendship. It is far otherwise with God. 
I cannot approach Him too often. The Friend of sinners will never 
weary of my importunity. Between the accepted soul and God no 
wall of partition exists. It has been broken down for ever by Him 
Who, as our Peace, hath made both one (Eph. ii. 11). I may there- 
fore come boldly to the throne of grace, and the oftener I come in the 
true spirit of prayer the more will my heavenly Friend be pleased. 
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" A man that beareth false witness against his neigh- 
bour is a maul, and a sword, and a sharp arrow. 1 ' — 
xxv. 1 8. 

Interpretation* — In the original the order of the words is inverted, and 
the second clause of the sentence appears as a subscription under three 
murderous weapons. Each of the three is capable of inflicting not 
only ugly wounds but death. The " maul " or sledge-hammer may 
stun or crush. The " sword " may pierce or hew down. At close 
quarters these two weapons are used. But the " sharp arrow " which 
may kill or nearly so is aimed from a distance. Slander of every kind 
and degree is thus shown in its true colours, and the slanderer warned 
against as no better than a murderer in disguise. 

* Illustrations. — Potiphar's wife imprisoned Joseph, and "the iron 
entered into his soul " (Ps. cv. 18), on a maliciously trumped-up charge- 
The false witnesses against Naboth and our Blessed Lord were equally 
guilty of murder as the murderers themselves. In the case of the 
latter, " they swore a true falsehood and were truly forsworn." David, 
as a type of Jesus, suffered cruelly at their hands who laid to his 
charge things that he knew not (Ps. xxxv. 11). 

application. — The hideous consequences of slander revealing its true 
character are plainly set forth in Holy Scripture. Oftentimes th^y 
escape observation among men. The pitiable victim, stunned and 
wounded, is seen no more in public. He retires, it may be, to die 
alone, ruined in character, estate, and health. And that by a cruel 
calumny, whispered at first, bruited about afterwards, debated and 
then believed; its cowardly author self-hidden among the crowd. 
Could one but see the effects of such attacks in all their varied forms, 
would not the spectacle be an effectual cure of that inveterate tendency 
to damage the reputation of others which is born with us (Rom. iii. 
13) and only neutralized by grace? For could I bear to treat a 
brother as Jael Sisera, or Joab Abner — nay, worse than either ? Not 
if I have in any measure " learned Christ." If I cannot stop another^ 
mouth, let me at least stop my own — and my ears also. "The 
slanderer " (it has been well said) " wounds three at once — himself, 
the individual he speaks of, and whosoever hears him." How awful 
to think that the tongue which ought to be a tree of life may become 
the instrument of torture and of death ! For defamation, when it does 
not kill, leaves scars to the dying day. And worst of all is that kind 
of slander which cloaks itself under a religious profession, the slander 
which revolves around the shibboleth of a party. 

Lord, deliver my soul from lying lips, and enable me to " love the 
truth andpeate" (Zech. viii. 19) ! 
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Confidence in an unfaithful man in time of trouble is 
like a broken tooth, and afoot out of joint? — xxv. 19. 

Interpretation. — As in the former proverb, the' order of the two- 
clauses is inverted in the original. This gives more point and ex- 
pression to the comparison. " A broken (or decayed) tooth, a tottering 
foot, (so is) confidence in an unfaithful man in time of trouble." You 
rely upon him only to find how unhelpful he is, and to be put to pain. 
Perhaps there may be special reference to an unfaithful messenger 
(ver. 13). 

JEHustratums. — Micah found the Levite, by whose aid he had set up- 
a schismatical form of worship, as willing to leave him as he had been 
to be bought by him. How touching is St. Paul's complaint of those 
who had come out to meet him before his trial, " At my first answer 
no man stood with me, but all men forsook me * (2 Tim. iv. 16) ! Yet 
was this only the same trial the servant must expect to share with his 
Master, Who was thus deserted at the moment of His greatest need by 
all His disciples, and even by him who had made the warmest profession 
of loyalty. 

application. — " A faithful man who can'find ? " (xx. 6). Such men 
are undoubtedly rare, and he who finds one is to be congratulated. I 
must employ great caution, and only (as a rule) trust an individual 
upon knowledge, increasing or withdrawing my confidence as my ex- 
perience of him guides me. Blindly and credulously to entrust a. 
perfect stranger with my commissions will expose me to the pain and 
inconvenience of being deceived. Still more, to look to such a one,, 
however plausible his professions, for sympathy and aid in a time of 
need, will be to subject myself to bitter disappointment. Exceptional 
cases do not furnish a rule. Moreover, an irreligious man is never to be 
depended on, for he who is unfaithful to his God is little likely to be 
faithful to a brother. As in the case of Micah's Levite above referred 
to, he who was won with ten shekels may be lost for eleven. Let me 
choose the godly for my friends ; with them the highest principle as. 
well as the kindest hearts are to be found. But even in them it would, 
not be right to trust implicitly, nay, a curse is denounced against 
" the man that trusteth in man " ( Jer. xvii. 5). And not unfrequently 
the curse may take the form of bitter disappointment and loss through 
the human friend too implicitly leant upon. But God is a Friend who* 
will never disappoint, " a very present help in time of trouble." And 
"whoso feareththe Lord shall direct his friendship aright " (Ecclus* 
vi. 17). 

VOL. EU T&. 
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"As he that taketh away a garment in cold weather, 
and as vinegar upon nitre, so is he that singeth songs to a 
heavy heart? — xxv. 20. 

Entrrptetatum. — Three incongruities are enumerated, the two first in 
order to expose the third. About the first there is a difference of 
opinion. Some critics understand it of removing a coat from one's self 
or another just at a season when it, or even an additional one, is most 
needed. Others, translating the verb in another sense, bring out this 
meaning : " He that adorns himself," or " tricks out a man in a gay 
dress in winter instead of a warm one." Whichever rendering we 
adopt, an absurdity is exposed. To pour vinegar upon the alkaline 
substance here called " nitre," would be to evaporate in effervescence its 
virtue, whereas the addition of oil or water would convert it into soap 
(Jer. ii. 22). Equally incongruous and irritating would be th« 
proceeding of one who, with ill-timed levity or lamentable want of 
judgment, should attempt to cheer a heavy heart by singing songs. 

Eltatratums. — Job tells us that in his misery his "harp" was 
" turned into mourning " and his " organ " into " the voice of them 
that weep " (ch. xxx. 31). Darius, in his distress and anxiety about 
Daniel, had no ear for instruments of music (Dan. vi. 18). A 
constrained song gave a keen edge to the Babylonish affliction 
(Ps. cxxxvii. 1-4). 

&ppUcatum. — To " weep with them that weep " is the Apostolic rule of 
sympathy (Bom. xii. 15). But very different from this is that heartless 
or at the least ill-advised mode of dealing with a mourner here depre- 
cated. Some unchastened spirits there are who treat life with all its 
solemn mysteries as a jest. They have never known sorrow, and cannot 
understand it in others. Accustomed to drown their own petty cares 
in boisterous merriment, this seems to them the panacea for every ill. 
They have no better remedy to advise or to apply. Yet what can be 
more ill-suited to a wounded heart or a diseased mind ? To work upon 
the human spirit by violent transitions is, to say the least, unwise. 
To banish heart-grief by scenes of joviality were impossible. Bather 
would the contrast increase it by intensifying its bitterness. The 
cordial that shall revive the sorrow-stricken must draw its inspiration 
from above, not from below. Even " psalms," the " songs of Zion," are 
only recommended by an Apostle for the " merry " (Col. iii. 16). For 
the sad, when these fail, resort must be had to the angelic song which 
brought " good news " to earth, and to that they still chant before the 
throne. Let me dread for myself the woe pronounced upon those 
reckless ones who only " laugh now " (Luke vi. 25). Let me learn 
and cherish sympathy as taught by Jesus in His character of the Good 
Shepherd (Isa. xl. 11) and the Good Samaritan (Luke x. 34). 
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11 If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat; and 
if he be thirsty \ give him water to drink: for thou shalt 
heap coals of fire upon his Jiead, and the Lord shall reward 
tliee? — xxv. 21, 22. 

EntcrpTttatum. — The duty enjoined is personal kindness to an enemy 
—to feed him with the tenderness of a nurse (Rom. xii. 20, original). 
By so doing thou shalt effectually melt his hard heart. For, 

" So artists melt the sullen ore of lead 
By heaping coals of fire upon its head." 

Or, to employ another image, thy kind acts shall be like the " burn- 
ing coals " of a divine vengeance (Hab. iii. 5) — the noblest and best 
revenge for thee. And thy reward shall be of the Lord — to gain thy 
brother (Matt, xviii. 15), or, if not, " thou shalt be recompensed in the 
resurrection of the just." 

Ellustratiotts. — David tried this method upon Saul, and not altogether 
unsuccessfully (1 Sam. xxiv.). How noble was the revenge of Elisha 
— to provide a table for those who had provided a grave for him 
(2 Kings vi. 21-23) ! Those heads of the children of Ephraim who 
treated well the captives of war which Israel had taken from Judah 
in the reign'of Ahaz, acted upon this injunction (2 Chron. xxviii. 12). 
In the like spirit did the proto-martyr Stephen pray for his murderers, 
after the example of the Blessed Jesus. 

&pplicatum. — One of the noblest victories of grace is to conquer 
revenge, so sweet to the natural heart. But the conquest is not com- 
plete unless for lurking hatred is substituted practical love. It is 
not enough to put off revenge, I must put on those Christian graces 
which culminate in " forgiving one another if any man have a quarrel 
against any" (Col. iii. 12, 13). But this I shall hardly be able to do 
unless I am persuaded that Christ Jias forgiven me. To be assured of 
this will make it easy to forgive others. The commandment is no 
new one, but that which we had from the beginning (Exod. xxiii. 4 ; 
John xiii. 34 ; 1 John ii. 7) ; only the principle by which it is now 
enforced upon Christians is new. For are we not the disciples of 
Him who died for His enemies ? Was not His cry from the cross, 
*' Father, forgive them," the key-note of a new life? Solomon's 
11 counsel " had become crusted over with human traditions, the teaching 
of human passion, and on it was written (as on a palimpsest), " Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy." Jesus restored the 
original, and added the weight of His example. His Apostle rewrote 
it (Rom. xii. 20), " Enemy " were a word unknown had not man 
fallen from his first estate. 
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" The north wind driveth away rain : so doth an angry 
countenance a backbiting'' (or "secret") "tongue" (or,. 
" The north wind bringeth forth rain : so doth a back- 
biting tongue an angry countenance" margin). — xxv. 23. 

Interpretation* — The weight of criticism is in favour of the marginal 
reading here. But whichever we adopt, the meaning is much the 
same. The treatment a backbiter should receive at our hands is the 
point of the saying either way rendered. If the north wind driveth 
away rain, let an angry countenance frown him from our presence. 
If it brings the rain, let the very sight of him bring a frown of holy 
indignation to our brows. 

Illustrations. — David must have intended to act upon this principle 
when, in framing rules for the government of his court, he wrote, " He 
that telleth lies shall not tarry in my sight" (Ps. ci. 7). On twa 
occasions only is it recorded of Jesus that His countenance displayed 
anger, and in both cases it was " a secret tongue " which moved His 
displeasure — against the hypocritical conspirators who would have 
kept the sick from applying to Him for healing on the sabbath ; against 
the disciples who would have kept back the little ones from His bless- 
ing (Matt. xii. 10 ; Mark iii. 5, x. 14). 

^pplicatimt. — " Backbiting " is a word which conveys its own mean- 
ing. The injury done is inflicted by words or gestures unknown to 
the party injured, perhaps the very opposite of professions made to his 
face. It may be directed against his character or his interests. Ziba 
would seem to have aimed his slander against both in the case of 
Mephibosheth. The Pharisees and the disciples in the cases just 
alluded to were bent (though from different motives) on withdrawing 
blessings from the sick and the young respectively by secret mis- 
representation. Jesus frowned them away, and His example is to be 
followed. For if to speak evil is the first sin, the second which is like 
unto it is to hear evil. A backbiting tongue without an open ear 
would be a seed without soil. So then, when approached by one who, 
under whatever pretext, would secretly depreciate or injure another 
in my esteem, let my countenance " gather blackness " like the north 
wind. He who cannot frown on occasion will leave no mark on the 
world, nor will his smile have much value with those who know him. 
Let the backbiter be thus repulsed when he looks for itching ears, and 
he will not attempt to gain my ear again. Against the parasite who, 
to flatter me, would traduce another, let the gruff watch-dog of my 
honest pride be unleashed. Such anger is without sin, nay, not to 
be angry here would be to sin. Love wields it in defence of society 
and the Church, and for his sake who will, if tolerated, become a pest 
to both. 
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" A righteous man falling down before the wicked is as 
a troubled fountain, and a corrupt spring!' — xxv. 26. 

Entcrprctatum. — Not of misfortune but of sin these words are spoken. 
It may be of such yielding, wavering, even cringing in the presence of 
a bad man, as, on the part of a good man, would indicate a sad want of 
moral courage. Or, worse still, of a positive slip into some gross in- 
consistency, or compromise of principle ; or, worst of all, of apostacy. 
By any such u tottering at the feet of the wicked " in the person of a 
communicant, what grievous disappointment and damage is caused to 
the Lord's people, to the Lord's cause ! 'Tis as though a way-worn 
traveller should find the fountain at which he had fondly hoped to 
quench his thirst turbid and defiled, or supplied from a vitiated spring. 

Ellustratums. — How degraded must Abraham and Sarah have been 
in their own eyes and in the eyes of others when they had incurred 
the merited reproof of a heathen king (Gen. xii. 18-20, xx. 10) ! The 
inconsistencies of David and Solomon have made them a byword of 
reproach to this day, the one as " the wisest of men," the other as 
" the man after God's own heart." St. Peter by his inconsistency more 
than once and spirit of compromise, still more Demas by his apostacy, 
must have grieved the hearts of the brethren (Matt. xxvi. 69-72; 
Gal. ii. 11-14; 2 Tim. iv. 10). 



Slppltcatum. — A good man is properly " a well of life," a blessing in 
the midst of the land (x. 11). He ought to be a mirror of virtue. 
He is eyed by some as an example, by others to find occasion against 
him. Should he, through servility or fear, fall from his principles in 
their sight, how will the one rejoice, how will the other be scandalized ! 
But what will be the effect on the Church of God ? Surely that his 
influence for good will be lost (at least for a time), and the trans- 
parency of his profession blurred. Good men will mourn, crying, 
"Alas! my brother!" Satan will exult, for thus he makes more 
effective use of God's people than of his own. The fountain that 
should have yielded fresh water will prove salt. The spring that was 
life-giving will be found tainted. Oh, let me cultivate that rare virtue 
of moral courage ! Let me learn to say " No " boldly ; to refuse to 
surrender a principle for gain or fear. " No man liveth unto himself." 
My consistency or the reverse as a communicant, will affect the eternal 
destinies of not a few. By defection on my part who can say how 
many that are lame (yet might be healed) shall be turned out of the 
way (Heb. xii. 13) ? And, oh, what grief to my Lord when He is 
wounded in the house of His friends (Zech. xiii. G) 1 
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" It is not good to eat much honey : so for men to search 
tlteir own glory is not glory!* — xxv. 27. 

Interpretation. — Critics are greatly divided about the meaning of this 
passage. By some a contrast is supposed between a surfeit of honey 
which is not good, and the searching (as in a mine) of man's true glory 
which is his glory. By others an allusion is assumed to the mysteries 
of religion, which are sure to oppress and overpower by their glory. 
The objection to our own version is to the insertion of a " not " in the 
second clause. But inasmuch as many instances may be found in the 
Hebrew Scriptures to prove that " the most frequent ellipsis is of the 
negatives," we need not forsake our version on that account. Or if so, 
a meaning more clear and more in harmony with the general tone of 
the Book than the proposed emendations may be obtained without the 
" not." " To surfeit one's self on honey is not good : so to search after 
one's own glory is burdensome." 

JEOfastrattmw. — What was the end of the presumptuous Babel-builders' 
search after their own glory ? The renewal of their burden of building 
in the new homes they were obliged to find themselves. The Pharisees 
seeking glory of men subjected themselves to much trouble and dis- 
appointment, and remained under the burden of their sins. St. Paul 
felt it burdensome to be obliged to " boast," though his aim was simply 
the glory of God through acceptance of His testimony (2 Cor. xii. 1-11). 
Our Blessed Lord sought not His own glory (John viii. 50), and who- 
soever cometh to Him shall find "rest" unto his soul. 

&ppltcatton. — It would be quite wrong to be indifferent what others 
think of me. The " don't care " spirit is proverbially one that tends to- 
rum. But there is such a thing as " vain glory," an insatiable appe- 
tite for applause and honour. This is not only wrong (Gal. v. 26 ; 
Phil. ii. 3), but burdensome. It involves a great deal of trouble ; 
efforts of a very despicable nature. There is the seeking great things 
for one's self (Jer. xlv. 5) ; pandering to others' tastes ; listening for the 
breath of adulation ; fishing for compliments ; self-depreciation, with a 
subtle purpose. And when obtained, this glory, is it worth the cost ? 
Is not the incense of flattery more nauseating than a surfeit of honey ? 
Do I not weary of and despise it in my heart, those who offer it, and 
myself most of all? Better far that well-merited praise should come 
to me than be eagerly solicited and sought for. Best of all to " seek 
by patient continuance in well doing for glory, honour, and immor- 
tality," the aim and inheritance of the wise and good (Rom. ii. 7) ; to 
seek God's glory (not my own); for " them that honoureth Me " saith 
God Himself, " I will honour." 
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"He that hath no rule over his own spirit is like a city 
that is broken down, and without walls? — xxv. 28. 

tfnterpretation. — This proverb is the counterpart of a former one 
(xvi. 32). There we found the commendation of self-control. Here 
the evil effects of a want of it are set forth. The ungoverned man is 
compared to a city that has at some time been besieged, and whose walls 
are so impaired that it is as though without walls — no small disgrace 
in those days. Consequently, whoever will goes out of it, and there is 
HO hindrance to any foe effecting an entrance. 

Illustrations. — In the cases of Cain, of Esau, of Saul, how quickly 
did murderous resolves succeed to angry tempers! In David's case 
the unresisted imagination of a moment, following upon a perilous 
self-indulgence in that respect (2 Sam. v. 13) — what a door to the 
lavages of sin did it open! How did Shimei's uncontrolled tongue 
bring him into disgrace and blood upon his hoar hairs ! Judas — would 
he have been possessed by Satan at last had he not " given place " to 
him for some time previously ? On the other hand, what rule over her 
own spirit was shown by the Shunammite (2 Kings iv. 26) ! How 
free from murmuring was Abraham under the heart-rending command 
imposed upon him ! What more than human dignity of self-control 
did Jesus display, as at all times, so before the high priest and Pilate ! 

&pjjltcatt0n. — We are not surprised to find in an animal a " creature 
of impulse," but, surely, in a Christian something better may be looked 
for. Rightly interpreted of a man, the above designation means one 
who has abdicated his proper throne, and given the reins of govern- 
ment into the hands of another. He has voluntarily become the 
slave, the sport, of fancy, of passion, ay, of Satan himself. Or, to 
employ the wise king's figure, he has thrown open the fortress of 
his soul to every invader. To him there is no security against insult, 
and no sin is impossible. All good may forsake — all evil may 
enter into him. And can this be the theme of a jest, an apology, 
a boast? Nay, surely, he knows not what he says who proclaims 
himself " a creature of impulse " ! Be it mine to guard that citadel 
which is the depository of my most precious hopes. Self-control 
must be learnt in early years. It should be practised about small 
things that it may be applied to great ones. It lies not in man 
himself, but only in man as found in Christ Jesus. If broken down, 
let me build it up again, as Nehemiah the walls of Jerusalem, with tho 
weapons of faith and of prayer (Neh. iv. 17). And let my prayer be 
(the opposite of St. Peter's)-— 

Draw near and take possession of me, "for I am a sinful man, 
Lvrd " (Luke v. 8) ! 
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"As snow in summer, and as rain in harvest, so honour 
is not seemly for a fool. As he that bindeth a stone in 
a sling y so is he that giveth fionour to a fool? — xxvi. I, 8. 

Interpretation. — The incongruity and mischief of putting a fool (i.e. 
a boldly impious man) into a position of dignity and influence is here 
set forth by two similitudes. It is as though snow and rain were to 
•come each at an unsuitable and unwelcome time — snow in the hot 
summer, rain in the harvest-time. Or, again, as though one were to 
put a gem into a sling, so that it should be thrown utterly away. 
Some critics : prefer the marginal reading, "As he that putteth a 
precious stone in an heap of stones." . Whichever we adopt, the 
meaning is the same. Incongruity, mischief, loss, are the points 
indicated. 

Illustrations. — The party who yielded to Korah the honour due only 
to the priesthood, and they who made the base-born son of Gideon 
king (Judg. ix. 6), were both guilty of this mistake as the results 
proved. Joel and Abiah, raised unwisely to the office of the judge, 
only brought discredit on their Appointment and did harm in the con- 
gregation (1 Sam. viii. 1-5). Haman was promoted quite unworthily 
to high power, which he would have misused as a madman a sword or 
a pistol. 

application. — It is not to be denied that too often " folly is set in 
great dignity " (Eccles. x. 6). God allows this for the punishment of 
nations and communities. But where men have a hand in bringing it 
about (though unconsciously His instruments), their unwisdom becomes 
sooner or less patent. The "fool" advanced to unmerited honour 
becomes intolerable in his self-sufficiency and arrogance. Clothed 
with authority, he wantonly misuses his power to the hurt of others. 
Entrusted with responsibility, he is found utterly wanting to his duties. 
All who are not sycophants, becoming aware of his incompetency, 
despise him. He is compelled at times to feel how totally out of place 
he is. What ought to have been for his advantage is found to have 
been thrown away upon him. His glory becomes his shame. Let me 
beware of ever accepting or allowing an office to be thrust upon me for 
which I am not fit. Should I find myself through circumstances 
placed in a responsible position for which I have neither the knowledge 
nor the ability, let me as gracefully as possible retire from it, devolving 
its duties upon those who are more competent. In some cases the 
bodily, in other cases the spiritual, well-being of my fellow-creatures 
may be seriously affected by my clinging to a post for which I am 
unqualified. Let me endeavour that only suitable men may be raised 
to power ! Let me join in the Ember prayer that the bishops may 
" lay hands suddenly on no man ! " 



« 
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"As the bird by wandering, as the swallow by flying, 
so the curse causeless shall not comer — xxvi. 2. 

Enterpretatum. — This saying is susceptible of more meanings than 
one, but the general purport is clear. The causeless curse may be 
compared to the vague flight of the sparrow, to the aimless wheelings 
of the swallow ; it shall no more alight where its imprecator intended, 
than such birds settle according to their direction. Or (if we follow 
another version) " it shall come to him " — shall return to its author. 
A causeless curse falls on the head of the curser. On the other hand, 
if not causeless, it will come. 

Htastrations. — Goliath cursed David by his gods, and Shimei long 
afterwards cursed, him. But in neither case did the malediction light 
upon his head, but rather returned upon the heads of those who 
uttered them. To Jeremiah gracious promises were given from heaven in 
exchange for men's cursing (Jer. xv. 10, 11). But Jotham's curse upon 
Abimelech, and Joshua's upon Jericho, and Elisha's upon the young 
reprobates of Bethel, not being causeless, did, in the Providence of 
God, take effect (Judg. ix. 7, etc. ; Josh. vi. 26 ; 2 Kings ii. 24), while 
Balaam's unmerited curse was warded off. 

Slppucatinn. — Groundless fears are real evils, and often press heavily 
on sensitive minds. Thus, the mere fact of a malediction having been 
muttered, however undeserved, has occasioned real apprehension. But 
it is well to remember that it is in no human being's power to inflict a 
curse upon another. His words must be ratified in heaven or ever 
they can take effect. Who can curse whom God hath not cursed ? 
Evils, natural and moral, owe not their being to chance. The Om- 
niscient One, without Whom not even a sparrow falls to the ground, 
will much more take care of His redeemed ones. Therefore, let no one 
be afraid of the causeless imprecations of the wicked. They shall be 
averted ; yea, turned into blessings, according to the Psalmist's prayer, 
"Though they curse, yet bless Thou" (Ps. cix. 28). He who pre- 
sumes to intrude thus into God's prerogative is (in Scripture language) 
" a fool." In his rage against another he may be pouring maledictions 
upon himself. He may be an unconscious prophet of ill to himself. 
For doubtless there is some foundation for the popular proverb that 
*' Curses, like young chickens, always come home to roost." How 
awful the thought that there are men who imagine that a position of 
authority gives them the privilege of cursing right and left ! That 
there have been those whose dying lips have invoked a causeless 
curse ! Bather let me imitate Him whose brief career upon earth began 
and ended with blessing. And — 

Oh to escape the anathema pronounced against all who, professing to 
h Christians, love not the Lord Jesus Christ I 
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" A whip for tlie horse, a bridle for tlie ass, and a rod 
for t/ie foot's back' 9 — xxvi. 3 (x. 13, xix. 29). 

Interpretation. — The ass referred to was a far superior animal to ours ; 
more ready to go, and more fleet than the horse of those days. Hence,, 
while the one would need the whip to accelerate its pace, the other 
would rather require restraint and guidance than a stimulant. So are 
there some " fools " who require to be excited to duty, and others who- 
must be checked from running stiffheckedly into evil. Correction at 
the hands, whether of God or man, is necessary for all who will not be 
ruled by reason or persuasion, who are impervious to religious motives. 

Illustrations. — The Pharaoh of Moses' time is an instance of an 
obstinate, self-willed "fool," who withstood God's judgment and 
perished accordingly. Gideon, with scourges made of thorns and 
briars, " threshed * the men of Succoth to teach them loyalty (Judg. 
viii. 7-16). Manasseh, on the contrary, taken with a hook passed 
through his nose (2 Chron. xxxiii. 11 (literally) ; c/. 2 Kings xix. 28), 
and so brought before his conqueror, did " hear " and " kiss " God's rod. 

&ppltcatum. — That man is born like the wild ass's colt is a Scriptural 
truth (Job xi. 12). That some, through God's grace, become tamed 
and trained to His service is a matter of experience and observation. 
That some need rather to be stirred up than tamed is also a truth. 
Grace, by imparting a new nature, ought to quicken us in God's ways, 
even as the thoroughbred horse needs only the shadow of the whip, 
while another will be hardly roused by spurs. Jesus foretold the 
breaking-in of the human race by symbolically riding upon and gently 
subduing to His will a young ass or colt " upon which never man had 
sat " (Matt. xxi. 7 ; Mark xi. 2). Thus was the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, and through him the Gentile world, reduced by the " rod of 
His power " from the folly of pride to the meekness of humble faith. 
And thus have men, " sometimes foolish " (Titus iii. 3), become " wise 
unto salvation " under the wholesome discipline of the cross. But still 
" the rod " is needed by all who are slothful or contumacious. Whether 
" fools " or not, if we act the part of fools, a sore chastening will be 
ours. Sometimes it is administered through men. There is the parental, 
the ecclesiastical, the magisterial "rod. Or God takes it into His 
own hands, and we are chastened with losses, disappointments, sick- 
nesses, or other earthly trials, to the end that we " may not be con- 
demned with the world " (1 Cor. xi. 32). It is true wisdom to chasten 
ourselves, to "keep under" this body, so animal, so rebellious, and 
" bring it into subjection." And, still more, to pray — 

Correct me, Lord, in any way that seemeth good to Thee, so that I 
may not "die as a fool ctieth" I 
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" Answer not a fool according to his folly, lest thou also 
be like unto him. Answer a fool according to his folly, 
lest he be wise in his own conceit" — xxvi. 4, 5. 

interpretation. — These two " counsels n do not contradict one another. 
Each is wise and good under the circumstances for which it is in- 
tended. A fool (i.e. a scoffer) is never to be answered in the tone of 
his remarks, and there are occasions when he is best met with silence. 
To bandy words with him, to render " railing for railing," will be only 
to imitate his folly. But if it should seem expedient to answer him, 
then let it be done, not in his foolish manner, but in the manner his 
foolishness requires. Confute him upon his own principles. Make 
his own mouth condemn him. So shall he not imagine that to be 
unanswered is to be unanswerable, and grow more conceited, and do 
the more harm with his tongue. 

IllustratUJits. — Even the meek Moses, when dealing with "fools," 
spake once " unadvisedly with his lips." Job, on the other hand, put 
down the petulancy of his wife by a grave, convincing, silencing 
rejoinder. Our Blessed Lord was alike instructive as our Pattern by 
His silence and by His answers. The former always conveyed a 
dignified rebuke. The latter refuted effectually the sophistries of His. 
captious enemies (Matt. xvi. 1-4, xxi. 23-27, xxii. 46, xxvi. 62, 63, 
xxvii. 14 ; Luke xiii. 17). 

•application. — That there is " a time to speak, and a time to keep 

silence " (Eccles. iii. 7), is specially true of controversies about religion* 

On sacred themes (as on secular) " a fool can ask more than ten wise 

men can answer." And often it is wisest not to attempt an answer 

lest we expose our own ignorance and unwisdom. Never can it be 

wise to answer in a flippant or an abusive manner. Nor can we hope 

to repress an irreligious prater by opposing to his discourse religious 

sentiments which he repudiates. This would be to " cast pearls before 

swine." At times, however, it may be a duty not to allow an injurious- 

remark to pass by. We may be bound, as Christians, to meet it with 

a grave protest ; if possible, to expose its fallacy. What wisdom is 

needed for Wisdom's children to justify her before men ! I must ask 

for this " of Him who giveth liberally." As in my daily prayers, so 

at the moment when most needed, I must study so as to be able to 

give an answer to the opponents of the faith. I must cultivate the 

spirit of love, that spirit which would rather win a soul than silence an 

adversary. A civil answer to a rude speech costs not much and is 

worth a great deal. If I must rebuke, let the archangel be my model 

(Jude 9). But if I may preserve a grave, significant ailercicfc^ Ss» <&\ss^ 

far better. 
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" He that sendeth a message by the Itand of a fool cutteth 
x>ff the feet, and drinketh damage? — xxvi. 6 (x. 26, xiii. 

17). 

Ettterpretatum. — In its general meaning this saying speaks for itself. 
A "fool," whether through wickedness, indiscretion, dilatoriness, or 
all combined, makes a bad messenger. He who sends a message by 
him takes measure (as it were) to prevent that message fulfilling its 
purpose. He cuts off its feet (so to speak) ; or his own, which he 
thinks to supplement. His message miscarries ; is not delivered, or 
else spoilt in the delivery ; and so, instead of being refreshed (xxv. 13) 
he has to swallow " damage " (original " sourness "), some great injury 
or annoyance, all the worse for being in some sort chargeable to his 
own misjudgment. 

illustrations. — The unbelieving spies, through their discontent and 
murmuring, wrought grievous hurt to Israel. Little did Benhadad 
dream of the damage he should drink at the hands of Hazael, that dis- 
loyal messenger (2 Kings viii. 8-15). More terrible still is the injury 
-done to the cause of God and of souls when His messengers (Jonah- 
like) shirk their duty altogether; or when they deliver a garbled 
message (2 Cor. xi. 4). Well might St. Paul warn bishops to " lay 
hands suddenly on no man " (1 Tim. v. 22). 

"Eppltcatum. — There are many kinds and degrees of messengers, from 
the ambassador down to the errand boy. But of each one conscien- 
tiousness is required, and the office is a responsible one. It is the mark 
of a fool to think scorn of his responsibilities; thus his conscience 
hecomes "seared." But a true Christian will make duty his load- 
star, and aiming at being "faithful in that which is least, will be 
faithful also in much " (Luke xvi. 10). Nay, who can say what is 
least or greatest, or what heavy consequences may not flow from a 
•dereliction of duty which appears slight? If I have a message to 
deliver, be it from a monarch or from a peasant, I ought equally to 
take pains to deliver it with despatch and accuracy and grace. 
Through messages being too often misunderstood, or half-forgotten, 
or awkwardly given, they have become almost proverbially unsafe 
vehicles of communication. Have I not often wished that I had 
gone myself instead of (as it were) cutting off my legs by employing 
a very lame substitute ? Have I not smarted through the consequences 
of a message so ill delivered as to be quite misunderstood ? lien let 
me do to others as I would be done by. And in selecting agents, let 
it be my care to secure right heads and hearts and hands. And 
should the Great Message from the King of kings to men have been 
entrusted to my charge, oh, how careful should I be so to deliver it 
that it may reflect glory upon Him Who sent it and fulfil its purpose 
for them to whom it is sent ! 
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" The legs of tlie lame are not equal: so is a parable in 
the mouth of fools. As a thorn goeth up into the liand 
of a drunkard, so is a parable in t/te mouth of fools." — 
xxvi. 7, 9. 

JEnterptetatton. — Various are the renderings of the above, but in each 
case the general meaning is the same. Whether we read, " Take away 
the legs of the lame," as of no use ; or, " The legs dangle down from the 
lame man," are so weak that he cannot walk straight ; or " are not 
equal," so that he limps ; there is an obvious application to the feeble, 
inconsistent, ludicrous character an authoritative, weighty saying has 
in the mouth of a notoriously silly or bad man. Again, whether the 
thorn be " lifted up in the hand " of the drunkard to hurt others, as well, 
perchance, as himself; or whether it " pierce " his own hand uncon- 
sciously, thus inflicting the more injury ; the incapacity of a fool for 
dealing with keen-edged, incisive sayings is equally well set forth. 

Illustrations. — How lamentably inconsistent in the mouth of the 
unrighteous Balaam was the *' parable " he took up ! How little did 
they know the meaning of their own words who applied in their hearts 
to Jesus the proverbial saying, " Physician, heal thyself " (Luke iv. 23) 1 
The Jews of Ezekiel's time, did they not so foolishly misapply a 
proverb as to call for divine expostulation (Ezek. xviii. 2, etc.) ? Doth 
not the devil himself misquote Scripture ; and have not " unlearned 
and unstable " men in ail ages wrested the Scriptures in their foliy 
unto their own destruction (2 Pet. iii. 16) ? 

Supplication. — As a good thing may be spoilt in the using, so words, 
however good and wise, lose their point and beauty when spoken un- 
intelligently, or by one whose speech is contradicted by his life. A 
parable in the mouth of a fool becomes a jest — does not u run on all fours," 
as we say. Still worse if a scoffer propound a religious sentiment, or one 
who would satirize another's failings only succeed in calling attention 
to his own. There have been those (are they not still to be found ?) of 
whom it was said, " They spake like angels, lived liked devils ; had 
heaven commonly on their tongues' end, but the world at their finger 
ends." Better, far better, for a lame man to sit still, for a fool to hold 
his tongue, than expose himself and the truths he handles to contempt. 
lean see this when I look abroad ; let me also look at home. Would I 
speak well upon any subject — specially would I teach others divino 
wisdom, — I must first master it myself. Wit has two edges, and is 
dangerous when handled clumsily. Keligious truth condemns where 
it does not save. 
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" Whoso keepeth the fig tree shall eat the fruit thereof: 
so he that waiteth on his master s/tall be honoured'' — 
xxvii. 1 8. 

Interpretation* — The fig tree in Judaea is so abundant, that for its 
fruit to fail was a severe judgment (Joel i. 6, 7 ; Hab. iii. 17). The 
diligent husbandman would have his reward in being partaker of its 
fruits (2 Tim. ii. 6). Even so, the faithful servant who " guardeth or 
observeth " his master, shall reap the fruits of his diligence in honour, 
confidence, reward, advancement — probably, if a slave, in his liberation. 
And this applies to the service of the heavenly even more than of an 
earthly master. 

3EUustratt0tts. — Eliezer, Deborah, Joseph, the steward, the nurse, the 
slave, all attained to honour through faithful service (Gen. xxiv. 12-15, 
45, 50, xxxv. 8, xxxvii., xxxix. xli.). Elisha, who had|persevered in 
watchful attendance on his master, was rewarded by a double portion 
of his spirit. The centurion's servant, and the devout soldier who 
waited on Cornelius continually, had each his reward in the attachment 
and good offices of those they served (Luke vii. 2, 8 ; Acts x. 7, 24, 
48). St. Luke (whose day we are keeping) became St. Paul's loving 
and beloved attendant even to the end of his afflictions (2 Tirn. iv. 11), 
and, in return, profited by his art of healing souls, derived from him 
aid in his immortal book as an Evangelist, had the privilege of con- 
stant communion with his spirit, and was honoured in his own life- 
time, as now, by his praise being in the Gospel, and by becoming 
(whether a slave or not) " the Lord's free man " (1 Cor. vii. 22). 

&ppltcatt0n. — Never let the humblest service be despised, for, if 
faithfully rendered, it shall have its reward, if not at the hands of 
man, yet of God. A good master will thoroughly appreciate and not 
forget to acknowledge the trusty watchful care of an attached servant 
He will employ him confidentially, increase his wages, advance him to 
honour. Or if some earthly masters are strangely neglectful of what is 
due to their servants, not so the Master Christians delight to serve. 
Himself a pattern servant (of His own free will) to His Father, " faith- 
ful to Him that appointed Him " (Heb. iii. 2), and therefore " highly 
exalted " (Phil. ii. 9), there is no duty rendered Him on our part which 
He sees not, acknowledges not, crowns not. He demands no work but 
what is due ; sends no one a warfare on his own charges ; is large in 
His promises ; smiles upon active fidelity. The most ordinary calling 
is a service to Him, however mean. The common task of daily life 
done " as unto the Lord " is the best proof of our love. From Him 
will our fruits be found (Hos. xiv. 8). 
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T fie great God that formed all things both rewardeth 
the fool, and rewardeth transgressors" — xxvi. 10. 

£ntcrptttatum* — No proverb of Solomon's has caused so much divi- 
sion of opinion as this one. To enumerate the various versions of it 
would only perplex the reader. Suffice it, that as it stands in our 
text it is quite irreconcilable with the original. Nor is the marginal 
rendering much to be preferred. The best critics are divided between 
the two following, either of which renders good " counsel." " As the 
archer that woundeth every one, so is he who hireth the fool, and he 
who hireth every passer-by (or vagrant)." Or this, " A skilful man, or 
master workman, may produce or form anything, but he that hireth 
a fool hireth vagabonds." The warning seems to be in either case 
against the danger and folly of employing at random any sort of 
agents for a work which, under proper supervision, 'may be well 
executed. 

illustrations. — Out of Gideon's whole body of recruits there was 
found an immense majority, who, though hired for war, would have 
proved unfit and therefore injurious in the day of battle (Judg. vii.). 
Solomon exemplified the second of these two precepts in his own 
person by sending to Tyre to fetch Hiram to be his master workman, 
for making the holy vessels of the Temple (1 Kings vii. 13, 40). Those 
ill-affected Jews at Thessalonica, who seem to have hired "loose 
fellows, loiterers in the market-place, ,, to create an uproar against 
St. Paul (Acts xvii. 5), did they not resemble the archer shooting at 
random, who woundeth everybody while aiming at some one ? 

application. — Too much care cannot be taken in the selection of 
agencies of whatever kind. It should be made a matter of conscience 
on the part of any one in authority of whatever degree. For what 
untold mischief may be the result should matter of grave moment be 
entrusted to men who are incompetent or of bad repute ! As envoys, 
they may embroil nations in war; as overseers of property, strikes 
and imbroglios may result from their administration ; as ministers of 
religion or teachers, their influence may be most destructive. Let 
me lay this to heart, and in any appointment I may have a hand in 
making beware of accepting any one who may offer, and make the 
choice of fit men a subject of prayer and inquiry. And if the matter 
he one that concerns myself only, it will be my interest to choose " a 
skilful man " to do the work at a higher rate of payment, rather than 
one of those vagrant workmen who are dear at any price. Or it may 
Hot be amiss to remember that a wise man will rather do his work 
himself than put it into the hands of fools who may mar it all. In 
good work done for God there breathes an inspiration from above 
(Exod. xxxvi. 1). 
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"As a dog returneth to his vomit, so a fool returneth to 
his folly!' — xxvi. II. 

Interpretation. — St. Peter styles this a " true proverb/* because it is 
a simile drawn from fact. The dog is known to be guilty of the dis- 
gusting conduct here imputed to him. Disgusting, indeed, but not 
so much so as that of a whilom reformed sinner who, after partin 
with a sin as loathsome (under the wholesome medicine of the Gospel), 
returns to it with avidity and makes it his own again. 



cr 



Illustrations. — By the Jewish Rabbis Orpah was considered to be a 
type of " the bestial soul returning to the mire." Ahab, after a super- 
ficial repentance, during which he had appeared to mourn for sin, 
attached himself as openly as ever to the priests of Baal (I Kings xxL 
27, xxii. 6-8). Demas, having professedly renounced, went back into 
the world where his heart always was. Our Lord describes the state 
of a man who/having got rid of the unclean spirit, afterwards welcomes 
him back with seven more into his vacant heart (Matt. xii. 46). The 
wise king portrays the drunkard as seeking yet again that of which 
he knows too well the baneful effects (xxiii. 35). 

application. — From Solomon's armoury an Apostle has borrowed 
this ancient weapon ; and used it, coarse as it is, without apology, or 
any softening of its serrated edge. He utters "a certain sound" 
thereby, and God intended it should be so since the thing represented 
is in truth far more odious than this comparison. God would have us 
loathe sin as He does, for what is so loathsome ? Into what has it 
transformed man, made in his Creator's image? The promise was, 
"Ye shall be as gods;" the result is, that too often we become "as 
beasts/' Yea, worse than the brute creation, for they cannot but 
blindly follow their own instiucts, whereas the man who deliberately 
returns to the sin he confessed, was absolved from, renounced, does 
violence to conscience and flys in the face of love. The case supposed 
is of one who has acquired a knowledge of the truth and come under 
the terrors of the law, and smarted from the consequences of his own 
folly. He is convinced, but not converted; alarmed, but not grieved; 
constrained by fear of the Judge, but not by love of the Redeemer. 
Hence his repentance is only skin-deep. The roots of his nature still 
dip into the world, and as soon as he ventures among its old tempta- 
tions again a dreadful process of " plaiting " (2 Pet. ii. 21) recommences, 
and he is dragged down lower than before. 

God, give me nothing short of "a clean heart" my own true need, 
Thine own true remedy, that I turn not again unto folly I 
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" Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit ? there is 
more hope of a fool than of him" — xxvi. 12. 

Enterpretatton. — By "a fool" is still to be understood one who is 
morally, rather than intellectually, unwise. The case of such a one 
is almost desperate (xxvii. 22) ; yet (says the wise king) is there more 
hope of him than of a man who is puffed up with self-conceit, because 
the latter has closed the door of improvement upon himself. 

SUttStratum*. — Our Blessed Lord applied this truth to the Pharisees 
of His own day directly and by parables. He told them — He who 
alone could know — that the publicans and harlots went into the 
kingdom of God before them (Matt. xxi. 31). He warned them that 
in their very boast, " we see," their assumption that they needed no 
new light upon the Scriptures, lay their self-condemnation, for this 
made it impossible for them to perceive that those very Scriptures 
testified of Him (John ix. 41, v. 39). In His parable of the publican 
and Pharisee He illustrated the fatal difference between one who con- 
tinues to be " pure in his own eyes " (xxx. 12) and one who, though 
"in the greatness of his folly he (has gone) astray" (v. 23), is yet 
capable of humility and of repentance. His message to the Laodicean 
Church was, in like manner, a caution against the extreme danger of 
self-righteousness (Rev. iii. 17, 18). 

application. — A fault to which God so pointedly and solemnly calls 
attention is not to be lightly passed over. Its germ may commonly 
be detected very early, and should be eradicated, if possible. It is 
cruel indulgence to a child to wink at self-conceit — how much more 
to foster it in him ! To teach him self-knowledge should be the aim, 
since this lays the axe to the root of self-sufficiency. Contact and 
competition with his superiors will, to some extent, do this, and cor- 
rect a natural tendency to an opinionative, dogmatic, censorious 
disposition, fatal to real self-improvement. But this is not enough. 
Humility is a flower of grace, to be culled only in the Garden of Geth- 
semane. I must descend thither myself, and lead others there, if I 
would learn and teach that lesson of sin's true nature which, once 
learnt of " the Man of sorrows," chastens the whole tone of life. Hope 
in Christ is founded on despair of self. To cease to seem to be wise I 
must become a fool (1 Cor. iii. 18). Becoming a fool in my own eyes 
I become truly wise. Intellect, learning, wealth, all that tends to elate 
the spirit, is laid at the feet of Jesus. What hope for him who clings 
to the Saviour ! But whom God leaves because he would stand alone, 
his case may become incurable. 

Lord, clothe me with Thy humility from head to foot I 

VOL. II. I 
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" As the door turneth upon his hinges, so doth the slothful 
upon his bed? — xxvi. 14 (vi. 10, xxiv. 33). 

fottetpretation. — The first idea suggested by this comparison is of 
limited motion. The door can only turn within a certain space ; even 
so the lover of sleep confines his movements to his bed. When others 
are going forth to their honest work (xxiv. 27 ; Ps. civ. 23), his lazy 
work consists in a restless tossing to and fro upon the couch whereon 
he has already slept his sleep. He lies on one side ; wearies of that ; 
at last makes up his mind to turn to the other. But this is the 
utmost exertion he is capable of, and is not made without grumbling, 
even as the door creaks while it moves slowly and is not removed. 

fflOtastratimw. — Saul and his guards, by sleeping when they should 
have watched, made the way open to David, had he been thus minded, 
to slay his enemy (1 Sam. xxvi. 7). Samson forfeited the secret of 
his strength by giving way to unmanly ease (Judg. xvi. 19). The 
Apostles lost the opportunity of showing sympathy with their Lord in 
His agony by dropping off to sleep again and again. Frequent warnings 
against spiritual sloth fell \ from His lips Whose laborious days were 
succeeded often by nights of prayer. 

application* — How often does the wise king warn against the canker 
of sloth as eating out the heart of business, yea, of life ! Nor are his 
warnings to be confined to the mere physical act of sleeping. To over- 
indulgence in this some are more constitutionally inclined than others. 
But some also need more sleep than others, so that a hard and fast rule 
for all can scarcely be laid down. To every one's conscience it must 
be left to decide how far time may be economized without loss in the 
long run. 'Tis vain to boast of early rising if this one act of self-denial 
be compensated by acts of self-indulgence in the course of the day. 
Better to complete my slumbers at once than be drowsy afterwards, 
when I ought to be wide awake. We cannot all follow the maxim o€ 
our great duke, that " when it is time to turn, it is time to turn out J* 
But, as a rule, when the hour of work is come the couch should be^ 
quitted at once. To remain, considering about it, is to court the return*- 
of sleep. Such a habit will surely lead to dilatoriness and sloth, im« — 
pairing the whole character. Not the health of the body and min 
only, but, worse still, of the soul, is injured by too much sleep. Heave 
is not for those who dream, but who strive. If I hang like a door upo 
two hinges, the world and the flesh, I shall never advance. I may g 
to and fro in a treadmill of formal duties, but get no nearer God. 
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" Tlte slothful hideth his Jiand in his bosom ; it grieveth 
him to bring it again to his mouthy — xxvi. 15 (xix. 24). 

Interpretation. — The best critics are agreed upon another rendering 
of these words. The word translated " bosom " means " dish." The 
word for " hideth " may signify " dippeth or thrusteth into." We get 
thus, " A slothful man dippeth his hand into the dish." It is a picture 
of an Eastern meal, where the guests help themselves out of the same 
dish, with their fingers. The proverb is a hyperbole to express the 
lethargic state at which a sluggish man may arrive. " It wearies him 
to take the trouble to help himself to his food. 
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Jitatratimw* — Our Lord's description of the slothful servant aptly 
illustrates the foregoing. This man had money put into his hand. 
Without any trouble on his part, the capital was his to manipulate for 
his master's (and, as it turned out, for his own) interests. What does 
he do? Having received this money, he will not so much as handle it, 
will not be at the least pains even to " put it to the exchangers," but 
rids himself of it (so to speak) by consigning it to a hole in the ground. 
To be deprived of all that he has and might have had is the fate of 
this slothful servant ; to lament too late, with tears and gnashing of 
teeth, the loss of his opportunities. 

Spplicatum* — The case described by Solomon may seem an impos- 
sible, as doubtless it is an extreme case. But the danger of a certain 
course is often best learnt by observing to what it may lead if pursued 
far enough. That indolent habits may result in a state of moral, 
mental, and physical torpor, is a sad but certain truth. The self- 
indulgent may arrive at a point when the least exertion becomes irk- 
some, and at last impossible. There have been those who through 
sheer laziness have spent the best part of their lives in bed. There 
have been those who, rather than give themselves trouble, have been 
resigned to starve. A sluggard is proverbially a fool, and will run 
risks and incur penalties in the vain hope of immunity. It will be my 
wisdom steadily to resist all inroads of a taste for ease; sternly to 
refuse the whispered counsel, "Spare thyself;" bravely to "endure 
hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ." Slothful habits impair 
the faculties, destroy the will, enervate the character, palsy the 
spiritual life. It is not uncommon for one who has stretched forth the 
liand for the crown offered to " him that overcometh," to lose it through 
subsequent supineness. 

Ohy to escape the " woe " denounced against " those that are at ease 
*in Zion " (Amos vL 1), and win the prize, the glorious prize, of them 
4hat " strive" ! 
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" The sluggard is wiser in his own conceit than seven 
men that can render a reason' 1 — xxvi. 16. 

Interpretation. — The term "sluggard" is not to be limited to one 
who loves sleep, but applies to all who shirk labour of whatever de- 
scription. Such men have excuses to offer (reasons, as they would 
say) for their indolent habits, which, though opposed by the good sense 
of mankind, appear quite satisfactory to themselves. "Seven" is a 
round number of plurality (ver. 25, xxiv. 16, vi. 31) ; and " men who 
can render a reason/' or "give a right judgment," are wise men or 
counsellors. Lazy persons, who read and think the least, are generally 
those who talk the most, and who are quite indifferent to the judgment 
of their betters. 

Illustrations. — A cowardly slothfulness was at the bottom of that 
opposition to the united wisdom of Moses, Joshua, and Caleb, which 
deterred the Israelites at the first from going forward to the conquest 
of Canaan (cf. Judg. xviii. 9). Not all the reasons St. Paul and his 
fellow-Apostles could render would have induced the pleasure-loving, 
gossiping Athenians to give serious attention to the new revelation 
declared unto them. Among the converts of Thessalonica were found 
those who, " not working at all," were yet " busybodies," rating their 
own judgment high enough to give them a claim to interfere with 
other people's affairs (2 Thess. iii. 11). 

application. — The wisest of men calls in the aid of satire to put the 
drones of society to shame. But even this weapon is too often power- 
less against their sleek self-complacency. Still, it may deter one from 
giving way to habits of sloth to see what the result is, and how it 
strikes others. The mind, like the bodily limbs, through disuse, 
becomes torpid, or at least unhealthily out of gear. A kind of creeping 
paralysis enfeebles its action. It is found incapable of seeing more 
than one side of a question, and that the side to which an inclination 
which has become paramount gives an altogether undue weight. 
Thus, the lover of sleep will repel his best friends with feigned argu- 
ments, which to him have the force of truth (ver. 13). The hater of 
study will find reasons to prove his own case an exceptional one, in 
spite of all that can be alleged from a more far-seeing point of view. 
In conversation, too, let rash statements be made or conclusions drawn 
by one who has never taken the trouble to read or to think, and not 
all your philosophers would dislodge him from them — were it thought 
worth while to try. 

Oh, shall I not shun so pitiable an example, and make the most of 
the powers God has given me, that I become not an object to be let alone 
of men — cut down by God — a cumberer of the ground f 
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" He that passeth by, and meddle tk with strife belonging 
not to him, is like one tJiat taketh a dog by t/te ears'' — 
xxvi. 17. 

faitftptttation. — The similitude is very plain. A man who takes a 
strange dog by the ears (above all, one that is quarrelling with another) 
8oon finds out that he has done a rash and foolish thing. For whether 
be retain his hold or let go, the risk is the same to him. Even so, one 
who as a passer-by " gets excited over " a dispute which concerns him 
not, plunges into a hazardous dilemma. For if he favour one of the 
parties he embroils himself with the other, and if he pronounce both 
to blame he draws down upon himself the indignation of both. For 
few men can brook either opposition or aid under such circumstances, 
so that what is offered is likely to be as repugnant to the one as to 
the other. The proverb receives additional force from the fact that 
most cities of the East are to this day infested by a race of half- wild 
dogs. 

Illustrations. — Moses, though acting from high and heroic motives, 
found a very ungrateful return for his interference on behalf of his 
brethren (Exod. ii. 11, etc.; Acts vii. 23-29). Jesus, though pre- 
eminently the Peacemaker (Matt, xviii. 1-6, xx. 24-28), declined to 
interfere in a dispute which did not concern Him (Luke xii. 13, 14). 

application. — How much wisdom is needed for every step taken in 
our journey as wayfarers through life ! I need time and judgment, 
above all, prayer, lest, while aiming to do right, I do foolishly. For 
instance, I would gladly win the blessing promised to "the peace- 
makers " by my Lord. Yet must I beware lest, by ill-timed or un- 
warrantable intervention in other men's matters, I only embitter strife 
and bring scandal and wrath upon myself. There is a vast difference 
between suffering as a busybody and as a Christian (1 Pet. iv. 15, 16). 
It is one thing to volunteer my good offices where they ought to 
be acceptable for the composing of a difference, and quite another 
thing to rush in excitedly between two exasperated parties and pro- 
nounce a judgment, ill-informed and unasked, to the annoyance of one 
party or of both. Rather let me ask myself, " Who made me a judge 
or a divider over you ? " Against such rash conduct as this, whether 
it arise from indiscreet zeal, the hope of gain, or, worse still, from love 
of meddling and of controversy, the wise king counsels in the text. 
Exceptional cases may, indeed, arise where a prompt interference is 
called for. But, as a rule, the heat of passion should be allowed to 
cool before even an attempt to mediate is made. And when made it 
should be in the spirit of humility, love, and prayer, not counting 
either as an enemy, but entreating him as a brother. 
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" As a mad man who casteth firebrands, arrows, and 
death, so is the man that deceiveth his neighbour, and 
saith, Am not I in sport?" — xxvi. 18, 19. 

Interpretation. — We have here the case of a man who practises a 
deceit upon his neighbour, and afterwards excuses it as a joke. The 
consequences may be as disastrous to the other as missiles which 
wound and kill when thrown about wildly by a madman. Yet in the 
latter case there is excuse, in the former none ; but in proportion as 
truth has been violated and malice indulged is there sin against God 
and against the neighbour. 

Eltatrarum*. — The first sin was committed under a deceit, and again 
it was sought to palm off a deceit upon the Second Adam (Matt. iv. 8) 
by that evil spirit to whom wickedness has become as sport. Did 
Abner reck of the consequences when he proposed to Joab that the 
young men should arise and " play " before them (2 Sam. ii. 14) ? 
An Apostle speaks of " jesting which is not convenient " (Eph. v. 4), 
and another of Christians " sporting themselves with their own de- 
ceivings " — a black blot on their profession (2 Pet. ii. 13). 

application. — There are many degrees of jesting, and a point beyond 
which it ceases to be innocent or harmless. There are practical jokes 
and hoaxes which, if they wound the feelings, or damage the reputa- 
tion, or injure the property, are a sin against a brother, and however 
they may be laughed off, are no laughing matter to him. When these 
are practised upon the weak and inexperienced, there is a meanness, a 
cowardice, a selfishness in the sport thus made, which, when their eyes 
are opened, will strike with confusion the perpetrators of such one-sided 
fun. But the wickedness is still more enhanced when there is a sinister 
object in view, some dishonest or malicious end to be gained, and when 
the pitiful excuse, " Am not I in sport ? " is made by one who pro- 
fessed to be a friend. Such friends are worse than maniacs. Let me 
keep clear of them. Never let me lend myself to a scheme, however- 
mirthfully proposed, which will inflict upon another what I should- 
not deem him justified in inflicting upon myself. Such a rule will nots 
exclude all harmless jocularity. They that are wise must "suffer* 
fools," must not be too easily hurt (2 Cor. xi. 19). But it will excludes 
everything that is unkind — whatever must needs wound. And Chris — 
tian principle will further require that even in diversions truth be helcB 
sacred, and no scandal set afloat. For nothing can palliate sin. He= 
that hath slight thoughts of sin had never (for certain) great thoughts 
of God. 

Lord, grant me grace to be wise as well as merry, by ever remember*"" 
ing Thee and Jerusalem the Holy City in my mirth I 
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" Where no wood is, there the fire goeth out: so where 
there is no tale-bearer, the strife cease th. As coals are to 
burning coals, and wood to fire ; so is a contentious man to 
kindle strife" — xxvi. 20, 21 (xvi. 28). 

Interpretation. — The meaning is plain. If there is to be peace in a 
family or neighbourhood, the tale-bearer and the contentious man must 
be discouraged, if possible got rid of. At all events, let any one who 
would avoid being mixed up with strife keep clear both of him who 
kindles and of him who maintains its fires, but for whom it would not 
have a beginning or would soon die out. 

JHttstratimw. — Doeg*s tale-bearing against Ahimelech embittered 
strife by causing innocent blood to be shed (1 Sam. xxii. 9, etc.); 
Ziba's against Mephibosheth estranged David from him ; the princes 
of Ammon wrought mischief between their lord and David (2 Sam. 
x. 3) ; the Judaizers by their insinuations, turned the Galatian con- 
verts against their spiritual father, St. Paul (Gal. iii. 1, iv. 16). But 
when Ishmael was " cast out " with the bondwoman, and when Lot 
and his company severed themselves, peace was restored to the tent 
and encampment of Abraham. 

application. — Cautions need to be repeated against sins which are 
common and fashionable. Such in all ages have been the sins of tale- 
bearing and contentiousness, to the great injury of peace. To the Jew 
it was forbidden to "go up and down as a tale-bearer" among his 
people (Lev. xix. 16). " Whisperers " are denounced by St. Paul as 
among the worst of characters (Rom. i. 29), and the same Apostle 
enumerates "strifes, backbitings, whisperings," as among the things 
which utterly misbecome Christians (2 Cor. xii. 20). And yet, how 
common such faults among those who bear that sacred, honoured 
name ! Are there not too many who find it a pastime to spread stories 
to the disadvantage of others, and who let it be understood (if they 
do not openly avow it) that they dearly love a choice bit of scandal ? 
What is the spiciest ingredient of the talk (we will not call it conver- 
sation) which goes on at half the tea-tables in the land, — what but 
reflections upon absent ones, their looks, their doings, their characters, 
supported by repetitions (by no means accurate) of their words or 
those of others about them? Who can wonder that society is honey- 
combed with divisions, and the Church an arena of strife ? But I may 
do my part towards hindering such disunion and thus promoting peace, 
by steadily closing my ear and door against all gossipers, by bringing 
them to book, and exposing their meanness. I may exclude quarrel- 
some persons from my society and my household. I may set the 
example of " a meek and quiet spirit." 
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" The words of a tale-bearer are as wounds y and they go 
down into the innermost parts of the belly? — xxvi. 22 
(xviii. 8). 

Jhtteqrcetatum. — A "tale-bearer" is a "whisperer," it may be of 
slander or of flattery, the latter, perhaps, arising out of slander. The 
word rendered " wounds " is of doubtful meaning. According to our 
version, it would signify the deep injury inflicted on another by 
whispered calumny. But it may be translated " dainties? in which 
case there is an allusion to the greedy avidity with which some 
persons gulp down whether scandal or flattery, which find their way to 
the innermost recesses of man's nature, and are there laid up as in a 
chamber or store-room. There is a hint in the original of a something 
poisonous connected with these dainties, as sweetmeats are sometimes 
made to look tempting with poisonous matter, to the ultimate hurt of 
those into whose bowels they penetrate. 

Illustrations. — The scandal hissed into the ears of Potiphar, how must 
it have entered as a poisoned arrow into Joseph's soul, far more than 
the iron fetters with which at the first he was bound (Ps. cv. 18, 
Prayer-book). Saul, it must be feared, gave ear very readily to 
calumnies whispered against David, which he treasured up in his heart 
(1 Sam. xxiii. 22, xxiv. 9). Herod drank in the vile flattery accorded 
him, and it proved a deadly poison in his bowels (Acts xii. 22, 23). 

application* — Whichever way we look at it, the picture here presented 
is a revolting one, and yet how true ! The character to be avoided is a 
whisperer. For whether it be tales to the disadvantage of others 
which he brings, or sugared compliments to ourselves — the mere fact 
that they have to be whispered ought to be enough. Let me distrust 
those wily adventurers, with oily tongues and feigned confidences, who 
"creep into" houses, and insinuate themselves into society, hinting 
with bated breath at scandals destructive to character, or dexterously 
administering covert praise at the expense of others. Should I find 
myself inclined to relish either, let me tremble and draw back, for 
(however natural) this is a symptom of the old and corrupt nature not 
yet renewed. True Christianity is known by that charity which 
" rejoiceth not in iniquity " and " thinketh no evil," which " is not 
puffed up," and "seeketh not her own." How then can I be a 
Christian and yet love to hear of others' failings and my own com- 
mendation? Away with all purveyors of gossip from my house! 
With David, be it my resolve to " cut off him that privily slandereth 
his neighbour " from my service, from my society (Ps. ci. 5) ! Never, 
never be those speeches as " delicacies " to me which to others may be 
as deadly " wounds " ! 
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" Burning lips and a wicked heart are like a potsherd 
vered with silver dross. He that hateth dissembleth with 
s lips, and layeth tip deceit within him ; when he speaketh 
ir> believe him not : for there are seven abominations in 
s Iieartr — xxvi. 23-25. 

IEtttirpretatian. — A counterfeit friend uttering warm protestations of 
r e, but in whose heart reigns malice, is here compared to an object 
deli glitters like silver, and yet it is only a worthless potsherd, and 
xt which makes it glitter is not silver but only its refuse. " Hating, 
disguiseth (his hate) with his lips, and layeth up deceit within him." 
such a one the wise king counsels to let all his professions go for 
tiling. And why ? For a whole host (seven, a complete number) of 
Dminable thoughts and designs is in his heart, while his lips speak 
plausibly. A vivid picture this of the treacherous man so common 
long Orientals, but alas ! confined to no race or clime. 

XUusttatums. — Such were the lips of Joseph's brethren, when " they 
se up to comfort their father" under the bereavement they had 
ought upon him. Such was Absalom's smooth hypocrisy (2 Sam. 
ii. 22, etc., xiv. 33, xv. 7). Such the peaceful profession of Joab 
ssembling his murderous intentions towards Abner (2 Sam. iii. 27). 
lch the traitor lips and heart uniting with the other Apostles in pro- 
stations of faithfulness, yet " betraying the Son of man with a kiss." 

application. — No bad man is to be trusted. For in the absence of 
x>d principles, what safeguard is there to inspire confidence ? Now, 
atil I know a man well I cannot be sure of his principles. I must be 
i my guard then, not unduly suspicious, but not credulous or con- 
ding. Specially, if I fall in with one who flatters, or who makes 
naccountable professions of friendship and overtures of service, let 
le distrust him till I have proved his worth. Sometimes the 
esigning hypocrite entraps himself by overdoing his part. But 
aere are dissemblers who have studied nature to the life. And I 
lay have secret enemies of whose enmity, as I have given no real 
ause for it, I can have no suspicion. There may be plotters in the 
srvice of others, or with some sinister aims of their own in view, 
'ainful as it ever must be to one of guileless disposition to distrust 
thers, it is a plain duty of Christians to be " wise as serpents." Good 
rould it have been for us all had Eve been wiser than that " old 
erpent " who spake so fair. But the human heart is not only most 
eceitful but most deceivable. " The wisdom that is from above " is 
eeded to pass safely through the world. Let me abhor flattery and 
very species of guile, and judge men by their acts rather than their 
rords, and never count upon the friendship of one whose nature is 
9or # 
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" Whose hatred is covered by deceit, his wickedness shall 
be showed before the whole congregation" — xxvi. 26. 

fotterptetattnn. — The wise king's pen continues to draw the character 
of a dissembler begun two verses above. " Although his hatred may 
disguise itself with deceit, yet his wickedness shall be displayed in the 
assembly. The prominent thought seems to be that some day this 
malicious hypocrite will so commit himself in public, perhaps in a 
court of justice, as that the mask shall be torn from his face and his 
true character revealed. 

Illustrations* — David's friendly overtures to Uriah were treacherous in 
the extreme, and that treachery, has it not been " proclaimed upon 
the housetop " from those days until now ? Bigthan and Teresh, the 
king's chamberlains, professing loyalty, formed a secret conspiracy 
against Ahasuerus, which was detected and is exposed at this day 
(Esth. ii. 21-23). Herod, who thought craftily to have deceived the 
Wise Men, was himself deceived ; and his wickedness is read in the ears 
of all Christian congregations throughout the world. Though Ananias 
and his wife might have cheated individuals, their imposture could not 
stand before the whole Church. 

Slpplicatum* — The preceding " counsel " was against being deceived ; 
this is for the deceiver. The certainty of detection and exposure 
some day is here laid down. No doubt hypocrisy may prosper for 
a time.' It often does, and hence, too many presume upon its success. 
Yet a profession of friendship concealing malice is not one easy to be> 
kept up at all times and under all circumstances. The true sentiment 
is apt to betray itself in unguarded moments ; it will peep out through— 
the eyes, or be detected in the tones of the voice. An unfortunate^ 
omission on the part of the accomplished actor will sometimes ma:K 
his acting as effectually as a downright blunder. It has been we l — ■ 
said that, "Love is the best armour, but the worst cloke, and wi lM 
snare dissemblers as the disguise which Ahab put on and perished in. ~ 
Through some weak point or flaw, the arrow of conviction will generally - 
penetrate in time. But if not, in eternity, at the Great Assize, befomz: 
the " multitude which no man can number," shall not the perfidioi 
friend be brought to light, and his "portion appointed with tl 
hypocrites"? Nay, before judgment is pronounced, will not sue 
characters be heard calling upon " the mountains and rocks to fa 
upon them and hide them " (Rev. vi. 16). But in vain ; their sin wi 
have found them out, and a blazing scroll shall declare it to tl 
universe. And if upon earth even the laws of a conventional moralil 
would exclude such black-hearted traitors from society, will they " 
endured in heaven ? 
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" Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall t/ierein : and he that 
rolleth a stone, it will return upon him" — xxvi. 27 
(xxviii. 10). 

interpretation, — The law of retribution is here laid down. To dig a 
pit for another is for one to plan secret and evil schemes against his 
neighbour. To fall into it is to be himself involved in the mischief he 
designed. To roll a stone upwards, to the heights, that it may be 
hurled down upon the head of an enemy, is to aid in doing another a 
bad turn at a constant risk to one's self. The proverb states a general 
law widely verified in history, and sure to be verified universally in 
the future. 

illustrations, — Jacob, who supplanted his brother and deceived hi» 
father by means of a kid, was himself thus deceived at the hands of 
his own sons. Abimelech, who had slain his brethren upon a stone, was 
himself slain hy a stone (Judg. ix. 5, 53). David contrived Uriah's 
death by the sword, while feigning friendship; and his own friends 
turned their swords against him. The blood shed on Calvary has 
been on the heads of the Jews, as a nation, ever since. 

application. — God's will is not to prevent evil altogether in the 
world. To do this would be inconsistent with man's free agency, and 
with His own sovereign purposes. But His laws in nature and in 
Providence tend to discourage and warn against it, and no law does this 
more strikingly than that of retribution. Both the experience and the 
observation of this law must convince the most sceptical that " verily 
there is a God that judgeth the earth." For how else can I account 
for the fact that so often a bad counsel proves worst to the giver of it 
(as in the case of Ahithophel) ; that so often the contriver of destruction 
perishes (as in the case of Haman) by his own arts? Even tho 
heathen recognized this truth, and the fabled Sisyphus is the stone- 
roller of our text — the type of a great multitude, whose mischief has 
returned upon their own heads, or threatened so to do (Ps. vii. 16). 
God's Word reveals that this is no chance affair, but of a piece with His 
moral government, and it may be I have felt it in myself in small 
things, if not in great. To find one's self in the ditch one had dug for 
another must needs bring very nigh the truth that " Thou God seest 
me ; " and with the confession, " As I have done so God hath requited 
me," ought to come the solemnizing thought, " Sin no more, lest 
a worse thing happen unto thee " (Judg. i. 7 ; John v. 14). Though 
best, far best, not thus to tempt retributive judgment, the next best 
thing is to profit by it. In which case it will turn out to have been 
a chastening of the Lord, to the end that we might not be condemned 
with the world (1 Cor. xi. 32). 
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" Many seek ttte ruler's favour ; but every maris judg- 
ment comethfrom ttte Lord!' — xxix. 26 (xix. 6). 

Enterpretation.— This proverb is the complement of the preceding 
one (ver. 25). In that " the fear? in this " the favour? of man is 
warned against as a possible snare. The " face " of one in authority 
who has preferment at his disposal is sought by many with far more 
sedulity than God's face. And there are those who will sacrifice their 
conscience and hazard their souls to obtain the favour of a man like 
themselves, while they ignore Him who has the hearts of all (even of 
kings) in His hand (xxi. 1), who is the best Judge of men's hearts and 
needs, and whose decision after all must govern all events. 

Ellustratimts. — Solomon, whose face all the earth sought (1 Kings 
x. 24), must have had much experience of the adulation and greed of 
courtiers. He must have known also how, for a while at least, his 
own judgment as a king was guided and overruled in answer to his 
prayer (1 Kings iii. 9, 12). The saints of old were men who, like 
Moses, Elijah, John Baptist, sought the favour of God above that of 
kings ; Luke, Isaiah, and Paul were content to leave their judgment 
with the Lord, and to wait for His praise at His coming (Isa. xlix. 4 ; 
1 Cor. iv. 3-5). 

application. — u By faith " the saints whom we commemorate to-day 
became what they were. Now, faith is that divine faculty which 
raises a man above dependence upon secondary causes, to fix his 
thoughts and hopes upon the great First Cause. So that whereas he 
would naturally lean upon human favour and protection, and leave no 
stone unturned to obtain preferment, and be overwhelmed with disap- 
pointment at failing, he is able to possess his soul in patience by com- 
mitting his way unto the Lord. He believes (what others profess to 
believe) that God is supreme, and that no ruler, however exalted, can 
overthrow His purposes ; that on Him depends every man's lot and 
condition in life. So that it is not as the ruler pleases, but as God- 
pleases. The sun can no more shine in the heavens without God than, 
a prince's countenance beam favour upon a suitor unless God incline 
him. And He will so incline him if it be for the good, that is for the* 
santification, of His servant that thus it should be. Or, should a judg — 
ment adverse to those highest interests be actually pronounced, hon^"" 
easy for Him who rolls away the clouds from the sun to overrule that^ 
wrong decision ! Once convinced that all his matters may be safely lefc^ 
to God, the man of faith, having done his part, trusts all his future hi^*- 
His hands, to be as He wills and what He wills, and when He wills — 
Xi In His favour is life " has been the motto of all the saints. 
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A lying tongue hateth those that arc afflicted by it ; 
and a flattering mouth worketh ruin!' — xxvi. 28. 

Interpretation. — We may attach to the first clause of this proverb 
two meanings, both equally good. It is true that he who lies, whether 
to or against his neighbour, thereby injuring him, must hate him in 
his heart ; for the absence of love is hate (1 John iii. 14, 15). Again, 
it is true that it belongs to human nature to hate one whom you have 
injured. As to " a flattering mouth," it, as a rule, works ruin to him 
who is beguiled by it, either directly, by throwing him into the power 
of his enemy, or indirectly, by infusing a principle of vanity and 
self-conceit destructive to any character. 

JUnstrations. — Did not that "old prophet" practically hate his 
brother who " lied unto him," perverting him to his ruin (1 Kings xiii. 
18) ? Those false prophets who encouraged Ahab by lying flatteries to 
go up against Kamoth-Gilead, were they not his worst enemies (1 Kings 
xxii. 6, 11, 12, 37)? The Jews hated Jesus without a cause, and 
the very utterance of their untrue reproaches confirmed their malignity. 
They hated Him the more because they had lied against Him, and 
their reproaches broke the heart of that afflicted One. Herod Agrippa, 
by listening to flattery, became a proof that never is a mortal so near 
destruction as when he forgets that he is mortal. 

^pplicatum. — The world teems with liars ; nor is this a matter for 
surprise, seeing that all are born with a natural propensity to lying, 
which grace only can correct (Ps. lviii. 3 ; Rom. iii. 13). If one with 
Christ who is " the Truth," I myself have " put away lying," but I 
must not be the less on my guard against it in others. There are two 
sorts of liars busy among men, and they are equally detestable. There 
is the malignant or slanderous liar, who afflicts because he hates and 
hates because he has afflicted. There is the smooth-tongued, flattering 
liar, who with some object to gain befools those who swallow eagerly 
his honeyed words. Of the two this latter is the more dangerous, 
because he has an accomplice within one's own bosom, an innate love 
of praise and admiration ready to second his attempts. Let me bethink 
myself, if I encounter such a one, how the stab has followed close upon 
the kiss (2 Sam. xx. 9) ; how " busy mockers n with gnashing teeth 
may be lying in wait to follow up the flatterer's work (Ps. xxxv. 16). 
Such base creatures must be fled from or frowned away; never 
welcomed as a friend. I ought to be as much troubled by unjust 
praises as by slanders. I must pray to be content, yea, thankful to be 
without praise. I must reckon among the enemies God will help me 
to escape and to forgive those who have wronged and afflicted me with 
their tongues. 
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" Let another man praise tJtee y and not thine own mouth; 
a stranger, and not thine own lips" — xxvii. 2. 

Interpretation. — The two parts of this saying correspond with one 
another, the second being a repetition of the first in somewhat different 
words. "A stranger" may indeed be an advance upon "another 
man," as it has been said, "A friend's praise is lame, a stranger's 
sound. 11 The more independent the source whence commendation 
comes, the more value it will possess, while (as we say) " Self-praise is 
no recommendation." 

Illustrations. — How elated was Jehu when he exclaimed, " Gome with 
me, and see my zeal for the Lord " ! Can we wonder much that Scrip- 
ture should praise him but little who extolled himself so much ? But 
John Baptist, who spake humbly of his office, was declared by Jesus 
to be the greatest of prophets (Matt. iii. 10, xi. 11). And of the 
centurion who deemed himself unworthy of a visit from Jesus, the 
high praise was sounded not only by the Jews but by the Lord Him- 
self (Matt. viii. 8, 10). Samuel and St. Paul commended themselves, 
it is true, but blamelessly, since it was only in vindication of character, 
and when the cause of truth and the glory of God required it (1 Sam. 
xii. 3 ; 2 Cor. xi. 12, etc.). St. Luke, who never alludes to himself in 
his writings, is highly spoken of by St. Paul (Col. iv. 14 ; 2 Tim. 
iv. 11). 

Slppltcatum. — " Self-commendation is the prerogative of Deity." For 
God alone possesses inherent goodness, and a Revelation of Him (which 
He only can make) must in its truthfulness testify to His goodness. 
But man, in proportion as he knows himself, must be aware of too 
many flaws and imperfections in whatever proceeds from himself to 
deem [it worthy of more than very qualified praise. Humility base^<\ 
upon self-knowledge will therefore restrain my tongue from vauntin g^ . 
It will be my wisdom also to be reticent on the subject of my ow> — 3D 
character or doings. For to call attention to these is only to invite ! 
sharper criticism than they might otherwise encounter. " Every oi 
will be forward to run him down who cries himself up." It irritate - 
the self-love of another to hear one boast, and those who are the 1< 
modest are the most severe upon the neighbour who seems to ovt 
estimate his own worth. Scarce any show to advantage who are ve" 
solicitous to do so. At the same time, let mock-humility and affecl 
tion of disdain be equally avoided, devices, both of them, for securii 
a larger meed of praise. An honest simplicity, the outcome of genui 
modesty, is best and wisest. Let my works praise me in the 
(xxxi. 31), but while my works shine, let myself be hid. I shall 
no loser in the end, and the praise bestowed will be the more preciow-^^ 
as having the stamp of truth. 
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" A stone is heavy \ and the sand weighty ; but a fool's 
wrath is heavier ttian them both? — xxvii. 3. 

Etiteqmtatioti* — " Heaviness is in stone a weight in sand " — an in- 
determinate weight and heaviness (Ecclus. xxii. 15 ; Job vi. 3). So 
the wrath of a fool (an unprincipled, godless man) is incalculable, 
and may be expected to descend upon his adversary with a crushing 
weight proportionate to his power to do mischief, and altogether dis- 
proportionate to the cause. 

Ullttstrations. — Heavier than the piece of a millstone which slew 
Abimelech, and quite uncalled for, was Saul's murderous rage against 
his son. Balaam in his insane fury lowered himself beneath the brute 
he rode. Nebuchadnezzar's lack of control over his temper urged him 
on to deeds of reckless and preposterous violence. Nabal's ill humour 
became death to him, and Ahab's could only be pacified with blood. 

Supplication — Were it the habit to call things by their right names, 
as in Holy Scripture, and an ill-tempered man were known as " a fool," 
more 'men would learn self-government. Even the irreligious would 
be ashamed to give way to temper, as is now too common. The notion 
that it is not only allowable, but rather grand, to make others stand 
in dread of an ebullition of anger, and suffer for the slightest provocation, 
is fatal to the cultivation of a habit of invariable good humour. One 
cannot learn too soon that nothing is really grand but what is calm. 
We image Deity to ourselves as imperturbable; the heathen thus 
pourtrayed their gods. Surely it must be true that in patience and 
meekness lies the secret of true power, while all violence is weakness. 
Were this believed, even without a higher motive, men would aim at 
a philosophical serenity, which would not only spare others but them- 
selves also much prolonged misery. But for me, a Christian, there is 
a far higher motive in the Example I am bound to follow, and the 
precepts of the Man Christ Jesus. He who endured beyond any the 
contradiction of sinners did never strive nor cry, nor ever return evil. 
He has pronounced a blessing upon the " meek." " Gentleness " is 
a fruit of His Spirit. To be like Him is to resemble God, who is 
both " strong and patient," although " provoked every day " (Ps. vii. 
12). Let me beware of palliating outbursts of rage or fits of sullen- 
ness on the ground of temperament. Grace is a corrective for all 
temperaments, and equal to every need. It is wise never to speak in 
anger; nor, more than is necessary, to one in anger. Medicine and 
silence and prayer will be found effectual remedies of passionateness, 
and to remember one's own infirmities of a tendency to undue harsh- 
ness. Shall I not remember, when prone to undue anger, how God's 
goodness has borne with me ? 
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" Wrath is cruel, and anger is outrageous ; but who is 
able to stand before envy ? "-r-xxvii. 4 (vi. 34) (or vide 
p. 188). 

Enterpretation. — For "envy" we must read "jealousy." Envy is 
the begrudging others some advantage they possess over ourselves. 
Jealousy is the passion excited at the thought of that which is dear 
to us being appropriated by another. In this place and elsewhere 
(vi. 34) the term has reference chiefly to conjugal rights. No passion 
rages fiercer in the human breast. So the wise king observes, con- 
trasting it with wrath and fury. In the first there is cruelty, and the 
other bears down upon its object like a torrent. But jealousy (when 
fairly roused) is even more irresistible, " Who is able to stand before " 
it? 

illustrations. — Saul was the victim of jealousy. He suspected David 
of aiming at his kingdom, and Jonathan of abetting him ; and both 
had to flee from his presence. The law of the trial of jealousy was 
ordained by God to come between the rage of a jealous husband and 
his suspected wife, that she might not fall a victim to it, perhaps 
innocently (Numb. v.). Ahasuerus, though moved to indignation 
against Haman for other causes, laid hold of one, real or apparent, 
which would be held to justify an immediate execution, on th^ 
ground of a husband's outraged feelings (Esth. vii. 8). God speaks 
of Himself as "jealous " in that He will not give His glory to another 
(Isa. xlii. 8), and compares His fury against His unfaithful Church to 
jealousy " against women that break wedlock " (Ezek. xvi. 35-39). 

^pplkatton. — The passion in question is not in itself wrong, but 
needs to be controlled. Otherwise it may impel (as how often !) to 
deeds of violence or to suicide. A suspicious temper is not to he 
indulged ; but where grounds of suspicion exist, calm investigation 
becomes a duty. The matter cleared up, all former suspicions should 
be dismissed. Jealousy allowed to rankle will often give rise to the 
very evils which inflame it, or will provoke jealousy in another. The 
jealousy which is excitable in conjugal relations grows out of the deep 
and true feeling that husband and wife are one. This sacred convic- 
tion ought never to be trifled with by either party at the peril of their 
mutual happiness. There is no such thing as harmless flirtation in 
the case of a married person. The insupportable rage generated by a 
suspicion of infidelity shows the nature of such a pastime as may lead 
up to it in its true colours. Let me beware of provoking in another, 
even by unguarded acts and words, a passion before which I could not 
stand, and which may issue in his downfall ! And as a member of 
the Church which, " as a chaste virgin, Christ hath espoused to Him- 
self," let me never by unfaithfulness awaken His just wrath ! 
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€i Open rebuke is better than secret love. Faithful are 
the wounds of a friend; but tlie kisses of an enemy are 
deceitful r — xxvii. 5, 6. 

Btteqrcrtatum. — Honest, outspoken rebuke, whether from friend or 
foe, is "better," more profitable to its recipient, than "love that is 
hidden," that is, in fact, no love ; yea, even equivalent to hatred, since, 
by not rebuking, it suffers sin upon a neighbour (Lev. xix. 18). Wounds 
inflicted out of a loving sense of duty, though they cause pain, are 
a proof of sincere friendship. Whereas, the kisses of an enemy are 

liberally bestowed " (margin), in order to hide perfidy. 
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Mustratums. — How much better in its results was Nathan's open 
rebuke of David, wounding him to the quick though it did " (Ps. Ii.), 
than that monarch's fond and selfish love for Adonijah, which proved 
his ruin (1 Kings i. 6) ! St. Paul, in withstanding his great brother 
Apostle to the face, and in boldly rebuking vice among the Corinthian, 
converts, gave a proof of faithful love that could not be gainsaid 
(Gal. ii. 11 ; 2 Cor. ii. 4). But Joab's kiss concealed a dagger (2 Sam. 
xx. 9). And Judas kissed eagerly or repeatedly (so Matt. xxvi. 49 in. 
the original) the august Friend Whom, in the same breath, he gave 
over to His deadly foes. 

Spplicatum. — To speak the truth in love is an office of friendship, 

tut oh, how difficult! Partly because we are so selfishly afraid of 

hurting ourselves. Partly because so few friends are willing to be 

hurt, but resent honest words, even when known to be spoken with 

a single eye to their good. Yet a heathen knew enough of the nature 

°f true friendship to be able to say, " I don't love my friend unless 

J offend him." And another wrote, " He that would be safe must have 

* faithful friend or a bitter enemy." These men realized that the 

Essence of friendship consisted in mutual improvement. How much 

J*}ore ought I, a Christian, to be convinced that moral perfection is the 

highest aim and blessing of true friendship ! But if this be so, the love 

°*l both sides must not be as " a comfortless and hidden well," but 

" bright, awake, flowing forth and sparkling like a spring." It will 

*fcjoice, not in iniquity, but in the truth ; will commend the one and 

**ot less reprove the other. To allow by our silence of sin on the part 

of a friend is to incur a criminal responsibility. For we are guilty of 

^vil -we might have hindered. I must speak out at the risk of giving 

Offence rather than let my friend do wrong blindly. A strong medicine 

*s better than none. The surgeon's care is to cure, not to please. 

^lattery is the love of an enemy. Thus God chastens while the world 

Caresses ; but in which lies love ? 

VOL. II. K 
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" TJte full soul loatheth an honeycomb ; but to the hungry 
soul every bitter thing is sweet? — xxvii. 7. 

^Interpretation. — For "loatheth" we must read "trampleth under 
foot." The image presented is of a well-fed man, who sees a honey- 
comb in his path, and, not needing food, walks over it. Whereas, to 
the hungry man, even the bitter herbs that grow by the wayside are 
rendered palatable by the cravings of appetite. The proverb is capable 
of a spiritual as well as a literal meaning. 

Eifagtrations. — Israel of old had angels' food given them in abun- 
dance, and came to loathe it (Ps. lxxviii. 25 ; Numb. xi. 4-20, xxi. 5). 
They ate of the quails, and were surfeited. But the prodigal son in his 
destitution " would fain have filled his belly with the husks that the 
swine did eat." Jesus, whose life had been known to the Nazarenes 
for some thirty years, had no honour amongst them. The Canaanitish 
woman turned His bitter words into sweet, and craved only the crumbs 
from His table — the portion of dogs. How contemptuous of the 
gospel in its fulness and sweetness were those Laodicean professors, 
who boasted that they had need of nothing (Rev. iii. 17) ! How thankful 
even for the bitter medicines of the gospel was holy Paul, who was 
pre-eminently " poor in spirit " (2 Cor. xii. 7-10) ! 

application. — The general principle taught by the foregoing words 
is that men set a value on any object in proportion as they feel their 
want of it. Thus, to some extent, the superior advantages of wealth- 
and the evils of poverty are counterbalanced. The rich man's aburj_ — 
dance palls upon him ; a satiated appetite yields no pleasure. He ha*~ as 
to invent wants, that he may taste satisfaction. Whereas, the needs c 
poverty, often galling in themselves, make doubly enjoyable eveL 
occasion of their supply. The craving soul is not dainty, and t l a 
sated epicure or the bloated man of fashion may well envy the luxui 
of a homely meal, the charm of a simple menage. Looking deep^ 
how often is it not found that the attractions of wealth and plenty 
have drawn off the soul from Jesus, its true riches ; nay, that it h_^ 
come to loathe His humbling doctrine, and to trample upon His lift" -■ 
giving cross ! Whereas, it is still as true, as of old, that the poor 
rather "blessed," for they are less hindered from entering into 
kingdom of God. If poor, then, I need not envy my richer neighbo~ 
If rich, I dare not boast myself as above the poor. May not sati^ 
be as great a curse as famine ? Let not my heart be overcharged w ii 
surfeiting. 

Above all, whether rich or poor in this world's goods, oh, let mt 
hunger and thirst after God's righteousness I The hungry shalE be 
filled with good things, while the rich are sent empty away. 
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" As a bird that wander eth from Jier nest, so is a niton 
that wandereth from his place!' — xxvii. 8. 

Entarpretatioit. — The habit of the bird to go in and out of its nest is 
not here the case in point. But rather such a habit as that of the 
swallow, leaving its nest altogether, periodically, for foreign climes ; or 
of the ostrich, forsaking its own eg^s (Job xxxix. 13-15). Such birds 
incur a risk for themselves or their progeny, from which the stay-at- 
homes are exempt. So, a man who, without a call, from mere restless- 
ness, discomfort, love of change, or other insufficient motive, is 
frequently on the wing (so to speak), to the neglect of home duties and 
of those entrusted to his charge, exposes himself and them to loss and 
injury. Nor is the evil less if we regard God's house and altar as the 

place " thus wantonly forsaken. 
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illustrations. — To be " a fugitive and a vagabond " was a punishment 
greater than Cain could bear. Dinah, gadding about from home, fell 
into evil hands. Hagar, quitting her place without warrant from God, 
was reproved by Him and sent back to it (Gen. xvi. 6-9). Elijah and 
Jonah both, though from different motives, wandered at one time from 
their several posts, and displeased their Divine Master. St. Paul most 
strongly objects to young women learning to be idle by wandering 
about from house to house (1 Tim. v. 13). 

application. — Facilities in travelling have a tendency to promote 
roving habits for pleasure's sake. It was not so in Solomon's time, but 
human nature is the same at all times and among all nations. Fickle- 
ness and discontent lead some to wander from their homes ; an 
adventurous disposition others. Men are apt to imagine that a change 
must needs be for the better. The wise king's " counsel " is to think 
twice before I move from the place where I find myself. It is very 
easy to change for the worse. No condition in life is without its draw- 
backs, and many know not when they are well off. An Apostle ad- 
vises, " Let every man abide in the same calling wherein he was called " 
(1 Cor. vii. 20). A heathen could say, " He is nowhere who is every- 
where." Doubtless, the rule admits of many exceptions. There are 
professional duties and legitimate enterprises which take men much 
from home. Health may demand change, or the finger of Providence 
point to another sphere of labour. What I am to guard against is a 
love of change for its own sake, a quitting my own " place " for another 
unless called to do so. He who goes out of the way may look to find 
a cross to be carried. The " counsel " may be applied to God's 
sanctuary and altar. To wander from church to church, what good 
will come of that ? Desultory humours never thrive. I am only in 
God's " precincts " when I am where He would have me be. 
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u Ointment and perfume rejoice ttie heart : so doth the 
sweetness of a man's friend by hearty counsel. Thine 
own friend, and thy father's friend, forsake not ; neither 
go into thy brother's house in the day of thy calamity : for 
better is a neighbour that is near titan a brother far off J 9 
— xxvii. 9, 10 (xviii. 24, xix. 7). 

Interpretation. — Two proverbs concerning friendship. In the first is 
set forth the advantage of having a bosom riend. In the season of 
anxiety and depression his " hearty counsel " will rejoice the heart, 
even as aromas, both dry and liquid, have an exhilarating influence 
upon the senses. In the second, the old, tried, family friend, is com- 
mended as one to be cherished and advised with. Too much reliance 
should not be placed upon brotherly affection, for brothers by time and 
circumstances are often widely separated, and their attachment is at 
best usually based on natural grounds alone. Whereas friendship is a 
matter of choice, on moral grounds. A friend, therefore, who is also a 
" neighbour " as to disposition if not locality, is better than " a brother " 
who is " far off," whether separated by space or spirit. 

3E0tastratums. — How was not Moses refreshed by Jethro's " counsel " 
relieving him of a heavy and needless burden ! What must have 
been the rejoicing of heart of those two bosom friends " in the wood," 
whose " counsel of the soul " " strengthened each other's hand in God " 
(1 Sam. xviii. 1-3, xxiii. 16) ! Solomon did wisely in cultivating 
friendly relations with Hiram, his father's friend. Through neglect of 
the family counsellors, his son lost the greater part of his kingdom. 
St. Andrew was a good brother to St. Peter, but St. John drew still 
closer to him as a friend. 



application. — True friendship is one of the sweetest and most eheer- 
ing ingredients of life. But to have friends a man must show himself 
friendly. Faithfulness alone would crush, but sweetness and tender- 
ness combined with good counsel alleviate and heal the wound. I 
shall do well to secure betimes friends upon whom I may fall 
back when the world, and even a brother, looks coldly upon me. 
It is wise, too, to have a friend in a neighbour, ready at hand for 
a time of sudden need. And wise to keep up a family friendship, one 
tried and proved by those who have gone before me and handed down 
as an heirloom. Both filial duty and personal interest demand this at 
my hands. Brothers may be very affectionate, and in some cases their 
love is of surpassing value. But it must not be too much counted 
upon, and " there is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother." 

Above all, let me choose the God of my father for my God! 
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" He ttiat blesseth his friend with a loud voice \ rising 
early in the morning, it shall be counted a curse to Aim" — 
xxvii. 14. 

Erttcrpretatton. — The allusion is to a parasite and his ostentatious 
mode of courting his patron's favour. Not content to extol him in 
his own circle, he must do it so openly that it may reach his ears — as 
" with a loud voice." Moreover, he will be the first to wait upon him, 
to catch his eye and his ear, " rising up early in the morning ; " will 
be indefatigable in his attendance, besieging his patron's door. And 
all this with a view to some personal advantage — with no real love or 
respect in his heart — perhaps even with some sinister, lurking design 
at bottom. Of such a base, servile, fawning creature the wise king 
(who doubtless spoke from experience) says, " he shall be reckoned as 
if he cursed his friend." For any good he does, for any thanks he 
gets, he might as well curse ; yea, harm is the result of his blessing. 

Eltatratums. — Thus, Absalom " rose up early " to flatter and cajole 
the people whose hearts he stole, whose blood he afterwards shed in 
his unrighteous cause, proving a curse to them (2 Sam. xv. 2-6). Thus 
Hushai, acting a double part, saluted Absalom repeatedly as king, in- 
tending to work his ruin (2 Sam. xvi. 16). Balaam, who had blessed 
Israel with a loud voice, so little meant what he said that he took pains 
afterwards to bring a curse upon them — with too much success. 

application. — To beware of sycophants and parasites— of those who 
praise and natter to the face with an eye to their own interests — is the 
lesson here taught. Practically, it amounts to this, that I should abhor 
all adulation, and chase all those who offer it from my presence. 1 
may be sure that persons of this character either are deceiving or 
intend to deceive me. Further, that their obsequious compliments are 
only calculated to do me harm, whether by increasing my self-esteem 
unwarrantably, or by turning me into ridicule and making me the 
butt of perilous criticism. It will naturally be supposed that I have 
paid or am going to pay my trumpeters, and I shall be estimated at 
their value. A wise man will prefer reviling to being bedaubed with 
insincere praise. Ignatius said that " they who praised him scourged 
him." How little St. Paul cared about other men's commendation he 
tells us (1 Cor. iv. 3 ; 2 Cor. xii. 6). Far better to have those about 
us who will advise than those who flatter. There is indeed a refine- 
ment of flattery which attracts rather than repels, and is by so much 
the more dangerous. There is an eulogizing of public men to their 
faces at public meetings, which the world condones. But 

Let me aim as a Christian to have my " conversation in the world 
in simplicity and godly sincerity " (2 Cor. i. 12) ! 
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" A continual dropping in a very rainy day and a con- 
tentious woman are alike. WJwsoever hideth her hideth 
the wind y and the ointment of his right hand y which be- 
wrayeth itself'' — xxvii. 15, 1 6 (xix. 13) (or vide p. 189). 

Interpretation. — A contentious woman in a house is here compared 
to the continual dropping through chinks in the flat roof from one of 
those heavy and persistent rainfalls which occur in hot climates. The 
perpetual sound of her voice in loud, angry tones, or in fretful murmur- 
ings, is not less irritating than the dripping of water here, there, and 
everywhere, from which there is no escape. The master of the house 
must endure it, and more, the shame of its being known. For there 
are three things which cannot be concealed, because they betray them- 
selves — the wind, an odoriferous oil or ointment, and a scold. Some 
critics prefer to omit the relative " which." Others translate " and oil 
meets his right hand." In either case, the figure implies an impossi* 
bility, great as that a strong odour should not be detected, or that 
so elusive a substance as oil should be grasped. 

5llugtratum0. — It can hardly be doubted that Job's wife added sorely 
to the patriarch's trials by her tongue, from the one specimen given 
(Job. ii. 9, 10), and the only other allusion to her in the Book goes to- 
confirm this unpleasant impression (Job xix. 17). Nor is it unlikely 
that the wives of Esau had some similar defect, which led even his 
mother to cry out, " I am weary of my life because of the daughters of 
Heth n (Gen. xxvii. 46). 

application. — A similar picture to a foregoing one, only more highly 
coloured, is here presented to us. For what purpose ? To warn the* 
woman against allowing her temper to rule her tongue — the man lest 
he link himself with a scold or turn his wife into one. It is only by 
degrees that the temper becomes predominant. However naturally 
impetuous or morbid, prayer and watchfulness would prevail to keep 
it under. Let the girl be taught and disciplined to this duty, that she 
become not a termagant. Let all disposition to bullying be sternly 
repressed in the boy, and let him learn betimes to honour the weaker 
sex. When age and circumstances allow of his marrying, let him be 
guided in his choice by higher considerations than mere wealth or 
beauty. For where fleshly lusts rule conscience and judgment in their 
choice, " such shall have trouble in the flesh " (1 Cor. vii. 28). And 
what trouble they alone can imagine whose experience it has been to 
have for a partner in life a scold! The loss of peace, the instability of 
his house, the damage of his character, how will these wear his hearty 
once strong and firm as a stone (Job xiv. 19). 
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"Hell and destruction are never full ; so the eyes of 
man are never satisfied' 1 — xxvii. 20 (xxviii. 19). 

Interpretation. — u Hades and death are never satisfied." The destroy- 
ing power is here personified. And to it, in its insatiable character, 
are compared the eyes of man. But these organs represent the passions 
to which they minister, covetousness and greed and lust in every 
form. Of these it is here affirmed that the more they are indulged 
the more do they cry, with the grave and open sepulchre, " Give, 
give ! " 

lEtistTEtums. — Ahab's eyes could not be satisfied with "the cities 
that he built " and " the ivory house which he made," but they must 
crave the vineyard of a subject, and were fixed upon Kamoth-Gilead at 
the time when they closed in death. Even King David could not be 
content without laying hands on a poor neighbour's one pet lamb. Of 
the miser it is well said, " There is no end; of all his labour, neither is 
his eye satisfied with riches " (Eccles. iv. 8). Nay, did not the wise 
king, having exhausted all the springs of earthly gratification, write 
" vanity " upon them all ? 

&pplicatum. — It has been said with fearful irony that " nothing fills 
the eyes of man but, at last, the dust of the grave." It is, however, 
still more true that of the evil passions looking out of the eyes there 
will be satisfaction — never. It would seem to be a part of the punish- 
ment of those who have had "eyes full of adultery," of greed, of 
ambition, to be ever craving the things upon which they have set 
their hearts, preferring them to the things of God. Thus, Dives is 
tormented with that thirst of which Jesus said, " He that drinketh 
of this water shall thirst again." The self-pleasers shall " gnash their 
teeth " over pleasures of which they have the vision only to be tantalized. 
How mad then to allow our desires now, and with them our eyes, to 
rove over forbidden prospects ! Was it not by this sin entered the 
world ; and has it not been ever since the cause of sin ? " The eyes 
make the first advances in love." So, where our affections are placed 
thither will our eyes turn. But shall I set my affections on perish- 
able and transitory joys, nay, on things which are wisely forbidden 
because they disappoint and defile ? Shall I enlarge my desires as hell 
and as death, with the certainty of a " woe " in the end (Hab. ii. 6) ? 
Nay, is it not my wisdom and happiness to have my eyes continually 
upon Him Who alone can fill the heart ? For, surely, an immortal 
being can only quench his thirst from an infinite source. 

" Lord, Thou hast made us for Thyself." We are so great in our 
littleness that Thou only canst fill the heart. u Our heart can have no 
rest until it rest in Thee" And Thou hast said (oh, words how sweet I 
how true J), " Come unto Me, and I will give thee rest" 
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" As the fining pot for silver, and the furnace for gold; 
so is a man to his praise!' — xxvii. 21 (xvii. 3). 

Enterprtfatton. — Two meanings may be given to these words. We 
may understand them either of the man trying the praise, or the 
praise the man — in either case as a crucible tests metal. Our version 
makes the man try the praise, and this accords more exactly with the 
original, if we translate (with some), " so let a man be to his praise ; " 
or (with others), " so a wise man will act to the mouth of his praise." 
In this view, the " counsel " will be not to accept praise of men as 
pure, sterling ore, but as mixed with much that is spurious and 
worthless to be detached from it by the action of God's Word and 
of conscience. Or it may be taught that praise will be a touchstone 
of character : according as we are affected by it, we shall prove ourselves 
worthy of esteem or of censure. 

Eltatrations. — Both Joseph and DaDiel shone the more when 
advanced to royal favour, and disclosed the innate nobleness of their 
dispositions. But Absalom, in the fining pot of popularity, proved 
dross; and Herod's overweening pride betrayed itself in the same 
crucible, — he accepted impious flattery and perished. Our Blessed 
Lord avoided praise and rejected the acknowledgments of unclean 
spirits. St. Paul at Philippi imitated His example (Acts xvi. 17, 18), 
and not only put his conscience above man's judgment, but God's 
judgment above his conscience (1 Cor. iv. 3, 4). 

application. — Both rules are good — to try praise, and to look upon 
praise as a trial. The dross of praise is that part of it which too often 
is the most valued, though worthless. I must reject as such all 
flattery, all extravagant compliments, however well meant, the too 
partial opinions of friends, and all commendation of qualities and 
actions God would not commend. I must be specially careful of 
accepting that commendation which is most to my taste. For how 
-easy it is to learn to think of one's self more highly than one ought 
to think (Rom. xii. 3)! But if I would know myself, I shall be 
most sincere in testing that praise which pleases most, even as a 
ohemist is most particular in an experiment concerning the issue of 
which he has a preconceived notion. My own conduct under an 
-excess of popularity or a deserved tribute of public approbation will 
show me to others, if not to myself, in my true character. Am I in 
reality unworthy of so good an opinion on the part of others ? I shall 
prove by a haughty supercilious deportment, a loving to have the pre- 
-eminence, a forwardness to give my opinion, a readiness to take 
offence, that I am but " dross " at bottom. Whereas, to be humbled by 
jpraise, to bear my honours meekly, to be made more careful and 
conscientious to deserve my " good report," — this will stamp me as " a 
vessel made into honour," and I shall have " praise of God." 
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" Though thou stwuldest bray a fool in a mortar among 
wheat with a pestle, yet will not his foolishness depart 
from him" — xxvii. 22. 

Interpretation. — The figure is taken from the Eastern mode of beat- 
ing off the husk from the corn by braying it in a mortar. It is 
employed to express a thing superlatively difficult, if not impossible, 
viz. the curing an adult fool of his folly. Chastening may benefit a 
child (xxii. 15), but when one has got habituated to vice and ungod- 
liness, hardly will the most severe and repeated strokes of the rod 
deliver him. Bad principles have become so intertwined with his 
whole nature, so completely a part of himself, that one might divide 
him into atoms (so to speak) without eradicating them. The proverb 
does not question the efficacy of divine grace, but of all discipline 
apart from that to set free one who has become thoroughly hardened 
in sin from its power. 

Ellusttations. — What repeated aud terrible blows fell upon Pharaoh ! 
yet did he not remain obdurate to the last? Ahaz stands forth a 
beacon to all ages. " This is that King Ahaz," who, " in the time of 
his distress, did trespass yet more against the Lord " (2 Chron. xxviii. 
22). The men of Ashdod were so ingrained with idolatry as to persist 
in styling Dagon their god even after they had seen him fallen upon 
his face to the ground before the ark (1 Sam. v. 7). 

application. — We are here taught the nature of the human heart, 
and the extreme danger of growing up in habits of sin. " Harder than 
the nether millstone n is the heart of every one until turned into flesh 
by the Holy Spirit (Job xli. 24 ; Ezek. xi. 19). By Baptism it is 
brought under His gracious influences, but they may be so resisted as 
to be fruitless. A few years of deliberate persistence in evil, and " a 
child of God " may become " a fool," scornful, vicious, unprincipled. 
Such a man will bring down upon bis head heavy strokes of the rod, 
a rod, perhaps, of his own making. But will they of themselves bring 
him to a better mind? Will they root out the habits which have 
become his second nature ? Nay, have we not ourselves seen instances 
of the impossibility (humanly speaking) of those accustomed to do 
evil doing good (Jer. xiii. 23) ? Did not God Himself exclaim about 
His own people, *' Why should ye be stricken any more ? ye will revolt 
more and more " (Isa. i. 5) ? So then affliction of itself will not convert 
the heart — it may even increase its hardness. " Tribulation " will not 
necessarily thresh out the evil from the good. Regret is not repent- 
ance, nor to be crushed to become humble. Affliction is a call to 
heed the voice of God. When that voice of love is heard, the hardest 
heart will melt. 

Lord, save me from the greatest of all afflictions— an affliction lost I 
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"Be thou diligent to know the state of thy flocks, and 
look well to thy herds. For riches are not for ever : and 
doth the crown endure to every generation ? " — xxvii. 23, 24, 

Interpretation. — The " counsel " is to diligence in one's calling, and 
to prefer a simple, pastoral life above the turmoil of trade and of courts. 
Personal care is indicated by the expression " make thyself well ac- 
quainted with the face of thy sheep " (cf. John x. 3-14). The motive 
urged is that flocks and herds and land are really the best kind of 
property, always increasing of themselves, and yielding food and 
raiment. Whereas money, whether hoarded up or employed in com- 
merce, is very apt to be lost ; and even the crown does not always 
descend to the next generation. 

EllttStration*. — Jacob, painstaking and happy in his pastoral labours, 
was prospered of God and had abundance. Jehoshaphat, engaging 
with Ahaziah unlawfully in commerce, lost two fleets of merchant 
vessels (1 Kings xxii. 48 ; 2 Chron. xx. 36, etc.). David, though the 
crown was entailed on his family, looked well to his flocks (1 Chron. 
xxvii. 29-31). Uzziah, a king, " loved husbandry " (2 Chron. xxvL 
10). Boaz is an example of a gentleman farmer whose eye was upon 
his labourers and their work (Ruth ii. 4, 5, ill. 7). 

application. — The Bible is a directory for all the diversified employ- 
ments of life. It teaches how God may be glorified in every station,, 
and how God's providence extends to small things as well as great. 
I am advised not to retire from the world into solitude, as though 
that were more favourable to spirituality, but " to do my duty in that 
state of life unto which it has pleased God to call me," as the best 
way of glorifying Him. I am to be " not slothful in business," quite 
as much as " fervent in spirit." If, however, a choice be given me^ 
let me prefer the quieter pursuits of a country life to the scenes of 
more temptation and vicissitude in courts and cities. Though there 
too I may equally adorn my profession, and get my soul educated for 
glory, if thereto called. The great thing to remember is that all 
perishable things may be made the means and instruments of raising 
the soul heavenwards — that " our moments are the seed-time of our 
millenniums." I may find God in commerce as well as in husbandry, 
yea (with reverence be it spoken), I may bring Him thereinto. And 
so with all duties, as a parish priest, a master of' a family, a civil 
magistrate, a ruler in State or Church, to be prompt and attentive and 
diligent in my duties, looking after my business myself— this will 
please God. And if not less pains be bestowed upon the far higher 
interests of the soul, then not only shall I eat the labour of my hands, 
but it will be well with me, and happy shall I be. 
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" The wicked flee wfien no man pursueth : but the 
righteous are bold as a lion!' — xxviii. 1. 

Interpretation. — By " the wicked " we understand those who are still 
in their sins, unrepentant, unabsolved. By " the righteous " those who, 
being justified through their union with " the Lord our Kighteousness," 
are walking uprightly before God. These have " boldness by the blood 
of Jesus to enter into the holiest" (Heb. x. 19). Whereas, those are 
a prey to guilty fears, and are tormented " before the time." From 
Solomon's point of view, however, the proverb would only express in 
a general way the timidity of conscious guilt, the boldness of conscious 
innocence. 

Ellustrations. — No sooner had our first parents sinned, than they 
dreaded the approach of their Maker. A guilty conscience made 
Joseph's brethren "afraid where no fear was," and troubled Herod 
Antipas with fearful apprehensions. " Felix," convicted of sin out of 
the mouth of his prisoner, " trembled." But Daniel, conscious of in- 
nocence, could brave the lions' den, as his compatriots had braved the 
fiery furnace. St. Stephen could face a raging multitude with the 
calmness and benignity of an angel. St. Paul could meet death in the 
way of duty, not only without fear, but with holy joy and confidence. 

SSppUcatum. — Who has not conBrmed the truth of the first of these 
sayings in his own experience ? It is not necessary we should have 
committed monstrous crimes. The faults of childhood, the graver 
follies of youth, have they not seemed to pursue us, uttering " a dread- 
ful sound " in our ears (Job xv. 21) ? It is easy to understand from 
this how such criminals as the adulterer, the robber, the murderer, 
would tremble at " the sound of a shaken leaf" (Lev. xxvi. 36), and 
be dismayed at " the shadow " (Judg. ix. 36). We know by their own 
confessions how many a bold man, conscious of guilt, becomes (as it 
were) all nerves. How in every face he meets he imagines a detective L 
How the upbraider in his own breast becomes (even now) a gnawing 
worm ! The only remedy is to confess, and obtain forgiveness at the cost 
of any punishment. But shall I not anticipate and guard against such 
a state of cowardly and miserable apprehension, by confessing habitually 
every known sin, and so keeping " a conscience void of offence toward 
man and God "? If God be for me, who shall be against me? Now, 
He is on the side of all who have hid themselves in Jesus. If then I 
may have " boldness in the day of judgment " (John iv. 7), much more 
now — boldness to confront false accusers, and to stand at my post unto, 
death. 

Ood, give me that holy fear of Thee which shall drown all other 
fear, and make me self-diffident that I may be bold I 
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" For the transgression of a land many are the princes 

thereof : but by a man of understanding and knowledge 

the state thereof s/iall be prolonged" — xxviii. 2, 

Interpretation. — Our version, though not unquestioned, may stand. 
According to that, the evil foreshadowed is the unsettlement of a 
dynasty, and its consequence — intestine strife. An evil this, the result 
not merely of rebellion against the lawful sovereign, but against God ; 
a judgment inflicted by Him for "the transgression of a land." 
Nevertheless, should "a man of understanding and knowledge" be 
raised up, the State may be saved, and may even prolong its days in 
stability. 

Ullustrattons. — This truth was forcibly illustrated by the result of 
Jeroboam's schism. So frequent became the changes of dynasty hi 
the kingdom of Israel, that nineteen kings of seven different families 
occupied the throne during two hundred and fifty-three years. Not 
one of these kings reigned well. In the sister kingdom of Judah, on 
the other hand, out of nineteen kings, eight, more or less, " did that 
which was right," and their people followed them. Hence the line of 
succession was preserved to the house of David, and its duration ex- 
tended to three hundred and eighty-seven years. So markedly does 
obedience or " transgression " affect the stability of a State. 

•application. — " The wise king " would have us see God in politics. 
The word itself might more properly imply patriotism than party 
tactics. And patriotism, the growth of home-loves and heart-affec- 
tions, becomes in its wider grasp one of the noblest principles of our 
being. In its highest exercise it is built upon that corner-stone of all 
that is " lovely and of good report " in man's moral character — personal 
religion. The truest patriots have been men of prayer and reverent 
trust in God. They have ever borne in mind that government is of 
God. It is so in its origin, for "there is no power but of God; the 
powers that be are ordained of God." It is so in its exercise, for, how- 
ever man may misuse his authority, all is overruled in time for the 
promotion of God's glory and purposes. Thus, the schism between 
Israel and Judah arose out of misgovernment and party spirit, yet God 
said of it, " The thing is from Me " (1 Kings xii. 24). It was, doubt- 
less, for the chastisement of the nation among other purposes. So let 
me believe now that it is " God who sitteth above the waterfloods, w 
and that when a dynasty is removed or a nation split up into factions, 
" this is for the transgression of the land." Might it not be averted 
by a leavening of the people with the principles of true religion ? May 
it not be hastened by an influx of vice and atheism? As a true 
patriot then how much it behoves me to promote, by every means in 
my power, the work of Christ's Church, and by my own " wisdom and 
knowledge " to help, as I may, to buttress up the State ! 
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" A poor man that oppresseth the poor is like a sweeping 
rain which leaveth no food' 1 — xxviii. 3. 

inttqrrctation. — Two words in the original are rendered " poor " in 
our version. They are employed here. But the first signifies " needy," 
the other " weak." Now, a " needy " man may be in a position of power, 
and, if so, will be tempted to grind those who cannot resist him, for 
his own benefit. There are swarms of petty lords and tyrants now as 
formerly in the East, who " eat up (the) people as they eat bread. 
To such as these the proverb may primarily apply, but also to cases of 
rapacity among private individuals. Such mercenary heartlessncss 
is compared to rain become a curse instead of a blessing through the 
fdry with which it sweeps away either the seed just sown or the 
harvest about to be gathered in. 

lEustratums. — Zacchsens, before his conversion, was probably a fair 
sample of the tax collectors in Judsea — men of the lowest class acting 
on behalf of Eoman knights who farmed the fiscal revenues from the 
Government. As such he would appear, by his own account, to have 
defrauded his weaker brethren (Luke xix. 8), following the custom 
prevalent (Luke ill. 12, 13). In the parable of the two debtors, the 
stronger of the two— a needy man, recently excused a debt — is repre- 
sented as oppressing a much poorer man than himself on account of a 
small debt (Matt, xviii. 23, etc.). 

application* — How repulsive appears the character here drawn ! Our 
sympathies go freely out to the subject of such tyranny, the brother 
whose little hoard of money, saved up (it may be) with no slight strain 
of self-denial and for some worthy purpose, is swept away into the 
ruthless grasp of one who, " clothed with a little brief authority," has 
both the will and the power to appropriate it. Must not our indigna- 
tion, sinless anger, be but a faint echo of that expressed in heaven at 
barbarity so selfish ? We know it is. Therefore let us never retain 
an official capable of the like. Let a proprietor look after his under- 
lings, for there is much concealed extortion going on in shops and upon 
estates, which it needs the master's eye to detect. Relations between 
workmen and their employers, between tenants and their landlords, 
how often have these been embittered by middlemen! In family 
matters, too, what grasping of others' dues, whether with or with- 
out a shadow of legal right, do we not too often see on the part of those 
who have the stronger arm, under the flimsy plea of need? But 
surely, the Christian is bound to act upon a higher rule. " What do 
ye more than others ? " is the question (Matt. v. 47). And it is His 
pleasure Who, once poor, is now exalted, to " save the children of the 
needy, and break in pieces the oppressor " (Ps. lxxii. 4). 
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" TJiey ttiat forsake the law praise tlte wicked: but suck 
as keep the law contend with them." — xxviii. 4. 

^Interpretation. — Transgressors of the law, by their very acts, justify 
transgression. More than this, in order to bolster themselves up, they 
profess to approve of and even admire others who are godless like 
themselves. But they who are true to God's Word (xxix. 18), deeply 
moved by such conduct, cannot remain silent, but " will strive with 
them " (these wicked ones) ; and strive they must if the realm or 
Church is to be saved. For in such a case silence or lukewarmness 
is fatal. 

Illustrations. — In Jeremiah's time, the prophets and priests, con- 
spiring against God, played into one another's hands (Jer. v. 30, 31). 
Jeremiah, however, contended with the disobedient Jews, foretelling 
their seventy years' captivity. Nehemiah's enterprise would have 
failed in important respects had he not contended with the trans- 
gressors of the law again and again, as e.g. with the rich Jews for 
their oppression of their poorer brethren, and with the rulers among 
the priests for their neglect of God's house (Neh. v. 7-11, xiii. 11). 
What a contrast does St. Paul present to Tertulius — the one fawning 
upon the governor, whom he knew to be a corrupt and rapacious ruler; 
the other reasoning with him "of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come " (Acts xxiv. 2, 25) ! 

application. — I may judge of myself, as of others, by the objects 
which attract my praise. If I admire feats of courage or cleverness, as 
such, however wicked in themselves, I can have no real love for God's 
law. I am a transgressor in heart, and probably cover up some wicked- 
ness of my own under some such specious disguise as covers theirs. 
By a dishonest mind the devil himself may come to be regarded as "an 
angel of light " (2 Cor. xi. 14, 15). The next step to praising trans- 
gressors is to confederate with them against God. Let me be sure 
that neutrality as regards Christ's service is treason (Matt. xiL 30). To 
be a soldier of Christ is to be at war with sin of every sort and degree. 
To condone it is to commit it. It is fearful to sin, more fearful to 
delight in it, yet more to defend it. Christ's open testimony against 
sin was His grand offence. But, if He be my Master, I must follow 
His steps, and bear the same testimony, braving the consequences. 
The world loveth its own, and by pandering to the world I may easily 
secure its favours. But I must in that case cease to be Christ's, and 
forfeit His favour. Oh then let me never smile when I ought to 
frown, nor be silent when I ought to protest, nor " have fellowship 
with the works of darkness " by not reproving them. God give me to 
loathe sin while I love the sinner, and to dread the approbation of the 
wicked as a curse and a disgrace ! 
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" Evil men understand not judgment : but they that seek 
the Lord understand all things!' — xxviii. 5. 

Interpretation. — The contrast is between those who seek the Lord, and 
u evil men " who seek not the Lord. Such men are left to themselves, 
and " the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God," 
consequently, cannot understand the judgments of God. Whereas, 
"he that is spiritual judgeth all things " (1 Cor. ii. 14, 15), yea, hath 
* an unction from the Holy One," and knoweth all things — all things 
needful to be known for holiness and salvation (1 John ii. 20). * We 
retain " a right judgment in all things " in proportion as our heart seeks 
to know God ( Jas. i. 23, 24). There is also a deep interdependence of 
morality and intellect. We lose ethical discernment in proportion as 
we do evil. 

Hfostratums. — The contrast is observable between David's conscien- 
tious punctiliousness with regard to Saul (1 Sam. xxiv. 5) in the days 
when his conscience was comparatively clear, and his recklessness in 
numbering the people later on when a great shadow had darkened his 
perceptions (2 Sam. xxiv. 2, 3). The Jews in our Lord's time under- 
stood not His parables through their love of sin and undue regard to 
reputation (Mark iv. 11, 12 ; John v. 44). But prayerful Jacob, on 
reviewing God's dealings with him, was fully satisfied of the wisdom 
and love that had ordered all events. Both Job and Saul of Tarsus, 
when they yielded up their self-righteousness, lost scales of prejudice 
which had hitherto obscured their vision of God. 

Sjmltcatton. — One is tempted to excuse a great deal of unbelief in 
one's own heart on the ground of want of understanding. " If I could 
only reconcile God's ways with my own ideas of love and justice " (so we 
reason), " I should find it easier to accept His Word as my rule of life." 
The answer to this is, " Accept His Word, and you will learn to under- 
stand His ways." The real difficulty is not an intellectual but a moral 
one. The heart inclined to evil warps the judgment. Habits of sin 
obscure " the light that is in thee." It is far easier to wrangle about " de- 
crees " than to " keep the commandments." Pride, too, is a very general 
cause of ignorance. It is by this men are hindered from seeking 
after God (Ps. x. 4). Thus, the source of light is despised, and what 
wonder we grope in darkness ! God must explain Himself satisfac- 
torily to our reasons, or we will not believe. But a God intelligible to 
all would cease to be God, just as a man who could fathom God would 
cease to be man. Many things dark to reason are simplified to 
humility. The "understanding of" evil men is "darkened because 
of the blindness of their heart" (Eph. iv. 18). But good men 
understand all saving truth, because they " follow on to know the 
Lord" (Hos. vi. 3). "The wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err 
on the highway of holiness " (Isa. xxxv. 8). 
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"Better is the poor that walketh in his uprightness, tlian 

he that is perverse in his ways, though he be rich' 1 — xxviiL 

6 (xvi. 8, xix. 1). 

Interpretation. — The "poor" man, as here contrasted with the 
" rich," is one who is content to be poor, yea, prefers it to making 
money by chicanery or fraud. And how much " better " is he (says 
the wise king) — more respected, happier, more prosperous in the 
truest sense, than the man who, being " perverse in his double ways," 
a double-going deceiver, " is rich " thereby ! 

Ilfasttatums. — Was not Elijah's condition, though one of extreme 
poverty, far preferable to that of Ahab, a wealthy and powerful 
monarch, whose ways were perverse before God? Who would not 
rather have his portion with a Lazarus, honest in his poverty, than 
with a Dives, neither rendering to God nor to his neighbour that 
which was due ? St. Paul, who had nothing and yet possessed all 
things, was far more to be envied, surely, than the Roman governor 
at whose bar he stood, who, by rapacity under the plea of justice, 
amassed the property of his subjects ! 

application. — A stumbling paradox is here removed. It has at 
times puzzled good men in all ages to understand how it should be 
allowed that " the ungodly prosper and have riches in possession," 
while they " who wash their hands in innocency are plagued " with 
poverty and other trials (Ps. lxxiii.). "The wise king" solves the 
difficulty by asserting that (in spite of appearances) the man who 
remains upright in poverty is " better " — better off — than his neigh- 
bour who through double dealing amasses wealth. Do we not in 
some measure see this to be the case ? Such a man is more esteemed 
and trusted, and surely it is character which constitutes the true 
dignity of man, — not what he has but what he is. He is more truly 
happy, for he carries within him the constituent and inalienable ele- 
ments of happiness. As a member of society, he is more influential for 
good. His prospects beyond the grave are not sullied by the reflec- 
tion that he has had his good things now, and that unjustly. For 
poverty is no disgrace, but dishonesty is. Poverty may be a great help 
towards the spiritual life (Mark x. 21, 23), but to grasp money must 
needs be a hindrance (2 Tim. vi. 9). Even a heathen, when upbraided 
by a rich man, answered, " Thy riches do thee more hurt than my 
poverty does me." Doubtless, there are temptations peculiar to poverty 
as to wealth, and one of these is to pursue gain by tortuous paths* 
But let me, a Christian, keep my character, my honour, my conscience, 
the assurance of God's favour, the hope of heaven, at any cost. Around 
the poverty of the upright shines a glory far exceeding this world's 
vain show. God give me to secure that which shall outlast the pomp 
a few handfuls of earth will cover ! 
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" He that by usury and unjust gain incrcaseth his sub- 
stance, he shall gather it for him that will pity the poor " 
— xxviii. 8 (xiii. 22). 

Interpretation; — The word "unjust" may be omitted. What is 
meant is gain derived from usury, whether in money or kind. It was 
contrary to the law for Jews to exact usury of their brethren, if not in 
all cases, yet certainly of such as were poor (Exod. xxii. 25 ; Deut. 
xxiii. 19, 20). It is a law of God's government that ill-gotten gains 
do not prosper, but pass at length into hands that know how to use 
them better. And this " counsel " about usury may apply to every 
description of oppressive, unrighteous, rigorous exaction whatsoever. 

Illustrations. — The case of the Egyptians and Israelites is one in 
point, taking the word " usury " in a wide sense. By an unfortunate 
translation in our Bibles, the Egyptians are represented as lending, the 
Israelites as borrowing, "jewels of silver and gold, and raiment," which 
they never returned, and (it would appear) never meant to return, or 
they could hardly have been said to have " spoiled the Egyptians." 
And yet what they did was by God's express command. The truth 
is that for " lent " we should read " gave," for " borrow " " ask " 
(Exod. iii. 22, xii. 35, 36). Thus God requited His people for having 
been " made to serve with rigour in all manner of service in the fields." 
The Egyptians had made " unjust gain " by their slavery, which they 
were now compelled to disgorge, that it might be consecrated to a holy 
purpose (Exod. xxxv. 21-23). 

application. — That the lending of money on interest is prohibited 
in the New Testament cannot be proved. Our Lord alludes to it in a 
way which implies no blame, rather the reverse (Luke xix. 23). The 
Hebrew word for usury means " biting." Now, the lending of money 
so as " to bite " by an usurious rate of interest, would clearly be an 
infraction of neighbourly duty. And he who put out his money to 
" bite " others would find it turn like a serpent in his hand and bite 
him (1 Tim. vi. 10). Usurers have too often been extortioners, and as 
such, unpopular and unhappy men ; often, too, unprosperous in the end. 
The principles of our religion would seem most clearly to forbid the 
lending of money at usurious rates of interest, taking advantage of « 
brother in distress. But the lending of money on equitable terms, so 
as to help a brother by the loan, does not appear to be prohibited. At 
the same time, to lend without interest, " hoping for nothing again " 
(Luke vi. 34), yea, to bestow it as a gift, lending it thereby to God 
and so laying up treasure in heaven, this is most in accordance (where 
it can be done) with the spirit of the gospel. In all cases, " to pity 
the poor" is a secret of true prosperity, while "he shall have judgment 
without mercy who hath showed no mercy " (Jas. ii. 13). 

vol. n. L 
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" He that turneth away his ear from hearing tlie law, 
even his prayer shall be abomination" — xxviii. 9 (xv. 8). 

Entcrpretatton. — The principle of this saying has been laid down 
before (xv. 8). The essence of prayer is the spirit of obedience. 
Hence, there can be no real prayer concurrently with obstinate dis- 
obedience. Nay, such prayer becomes a pretence, an insult, "an 
abomination," in His eyes to Whom it is offered. A pretence, for it 
implies a wish to know His will which is absent. An insult, for it 
assumes that He may be deceived as to a worshipper's real state of 
heart. " An abomination," for it is virtually an attempt to negotiate 
(as it were) a partnership in sin with God. " God will not hear his 
prayer who shuts his ears to the prayers of the poor," or who lives in 
any wilful and presumptuous sin. 

Ullusttatuma. — How miserable was Saul, whose persistent disobedi- 
ence caused God to depart from him at length, and to answer him no 
more (1 Sam. xxviii. 15) ! Israel, in the days of Isaiah, presented the 
" multitude of sacrifices " as a price for the neglect of practical obliga- 
tions, and their " many prayers " were not heard (Isa. i. 11-15). Dives 
(in the parable) is an example of a man who neither heard God's law 
nor his poorer brother's cry when he might, and whose own cry for 
mercy remained unanswered. 

^ppliratton. — The Word and prayer are necessary to keep tip com- 
munion with God. By the first God speaks to us, and we speak to 
Him by the other. But as God never trifles with man, so neither will 
He be trifled with. Now, though to pray be apparently a good thing 
in itself, it loses its virtue if unreal. And unreal it must be unless 
the whole will be present in it, and I am what I give myself out to 
be before God. But a counterfeit of that which is good is a sham and 
a mockery, and to present such even to a human friend would be an 
offence. How much more, if I present it to the Searcher of all hearts, 
must it be " an abomination M ! Even the natural conscience discerns 
this as in the case of the Pharisees of old, who, while mocking God 
with their " corbans," could yet say, " Now we know that God heareth 
not sinners " (John ix. 31). In fact, the obstinate sinner as good as 
says to God, " Depart from me," while he pretends to draw near to 
Him. He resembles the Jews who bowed the knee before Jesus 
while rejecting Him and clamouring for His death. Shall I then give 
up prayer ? Nay, let me give up sin, and so learn to pray aright. Nor 
may I substitute prayer for hearing the Word. But loth combined, 
with obedience added thereto, shall bring me nigh to God and God to 
me. 
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" Whoso causcth the righteous to go astray in an evil 
way, he shall fall himself into his own pit : but the upright 
shall have good things in possession? — xxviii. 10. 

Interpretation. — The fate of the seducer is here set forth. He is one 
who, whether out of malice, to gain his own ends, or to depreciate 
religion, lures an innocent person into a way that is not good. He 
may, indeed, succeed for a time in his diabolical purpose. But, in the 
end, his triumph shall prove suicidal. He shall himself be the sufferer 
by his own wicked devices. Whereas, the (comparatively) blameless 
, one whom he misled shall, if true to himself, be strengthened and en- 
nobled by temptation, and not forfeit the inheritance of the Christian. 

Ellustrattcns. — The devil, himself a fallen angel, is the great seducer, 
and for him the bottomless pit is reserved (Rev. xx. 3). But all who 
cause others to go astray do so far resemble him, and shall fall into 
their own pit. Thus Shechem, seducing Dinah, fell on death pre- 
maturely (Gen. xxxiv. 2, 26). Laban, who imposed upon Jacob for 
his own selfish ends, was himself the loser. Balaam perished at the 
hands of the people he had beguiled into sin. The old prophet who 
had enticed the younger one from the path of duty was compelled to 
republish the prophecy which condemned himself (1 Kings xiii. 32). 
But Sergius Paulus, escaping from the toils of the perverter, " be- 
lieved," and so inherited the promises (Acts xiii. 12). 

^ppUcatum. — A worse character than the seducer it is scarcely pos- 
sible to imagine. For he does the very work of Satan, the opposite to 
that of Christ. The motives for doing it may admit of some degrees 
of badness, but they are all bad enough. Whether for his own plea- 
sure or gain ; whether out of a desire to get countenance for his own 
evil doings ; whether out of hatred and scorn of religion ; there is little 
to choose. But such a man is as short-sighted as he is wicked. Did 
he only look before him, at least through the glass of God's Word, he 
would see himself fallen into a pit, if not into the pit into which he in- 
tends to decoy another. Were he to look far enough, he would see 
prepared for such as do the devil's work " a lake which burneth with 
fire and brimstone " (Rev. xxi. 8). Terrible is the fate intimated for 
those who put a stumbling-stone in a brother's way, that he may fall 
{Luke xvii. 1, 2). What must it be for those who deliberately lead 
him into a pit that he fall irrecoverably? Oh may I never lead a 
soul astray ! If myself at any time misled, God give me restoration, 
and to profit by my fall ! But oh, to keep innocency, with peace and 
hope in possession, and still better things in store ! 
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" The rich man is wise in his own conceit ; but the poor 
that hath understanding searchcth him out." — xxviii. 1 1. 

interpretation. — The tendency of riches is to make a man self-im- 
important, specially if he owes them to his own aptitude for business. 
For this kind of wisdom he is in danger of confoimding with wisdom 
in general, and so thinks he may speak with authority on any subject. 
But the poor man whose critical faculty has been sharpened by 1 sis- 
very poverty, and who has been led by circumstances to apply his mind 
to many subjects, sees through the other, discerns his weak points, 
and, if brought into close contact with him, " proves as by a touch- 
stone " whether his boasted wisdom be true or counterfeit. 

Ullustratums. — The servants of Naaman were poor men in comparison 
with their master, and greatly his inferiors, doubtless, in many kinds 
of wisdom; yet did they show a truer wisdom, a stronger common 
sense, than he, when they overcame his prejudices against the one 
source of healing prescribed him. How did the blind man cured by 
our Lord overwhelm with confusion his superiors in wealth and 
learning by the simple argument drawn from his own experience 
(John ix. 30-34)! That "poor wise man" of whom the Preacher 
speaks (Eccles. ix. 15), "delivered the city by his wisdom" in the 
teeth, or else in the absence, of counsel from men far above himself in 
position. And was not Jesus the "poor wise Man" who searched 
through and through the great men of His day, " seeing their thoughts 
and exposing their fallacies, while fain to teach them the true wisdom ? 

application. — A lesson this against that overweening conceit which 
is apt to accompany the possession of wealth, specially in the case of a 
self-made man. Better to learn this beforehand than under the scathing 
tongue of a questioner who, though poor, is not awe-struck by a purse- 
proud oracle. Such a man, if thoroughly sensible and well informed,, 
may soon make it apparent that a well-filled purse is not incompatible 
with an empty head. Drawing his richer neighbour off the one subject 
on which he is entitled to speak with authority, he may scon expose 
his lack of general knowledge, of judgment, and capacity. Not that 
the rich man and the poor do always thus contrast. But, in a genera! 
way, the pride begotten of wealth and great prosperity is a hindrance 
to true wisdom, which comes more readily and is sought more dili- 
gently by one whom poverty has humbled. Moreover, "the rich 
hath many friends," whose adulation tends to puff him up with an 
undue estimate of himself. And if this be true as regards the wisdom 
of the world, much more is it of the heavenly wisdom. " How hardly 
shall a rich man enter into the kingdom of God ! Blessed be ye poor, 
for yours is the kingdom of heaven!" 



ir 
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"As a roaring lion, and a ranging bear; so is a wicked 
ruler over tlie poor people. T lie prince t/iat wanteth under- 
standing is also a great oppressor : bnt lie that liateth 
covetousness s/iall prolong his days" — xxviii. 15, 16. 

interpretation. — The cases represented are drawn from despotic 
governments. A ruler who fears not God neither regards man, placed 
over a people brought low and " weak " through circumstances, and 
eager to fill his coffers, is compared to a lion and a bear when hungry 
and seeking their prey. Another prince, through want of capacity, and 
so, it may be, falling into the hands of unprincipled favourites, may 
become also a great oppressor, shortening thereby his reign, if not his 
life. For " he that hateth covetousness " (Exod. xviii. 21), whose rule is 
just and equitable — God and men alike surround such a one with their 
favour as with a shield. 

Eltotratiflns. — Pharaoh, not content with exacting from the Israelites 
the tale of bricks, went on to deprive them of the chopped-up straw 
which was mixed with the clay to make the bricks firm and durable. 
At the same time, he required them to substitute for it stubble, fulfill- 
ing their daily task as though there had been straw. llehoboam, 
falling into the hands of young men of selfish, overbearing, reckless 
character, was encouraged to attempt a policy of oppression, by which 
he divided his kingdom ; nor was his reign long and prosperous like 
that of Hezekiah, a king who reigned in righteousness (Isa. xxxii. 1). 

application. — How thankful I ought to be that I live under a con- 
stitutional government, where despotic tyranny is impossible ! But let 
me beware of myself acting the despot and the tyrant on a small 
scale. It is quite possible to be " as a lion in (one's) house, (and) 
frantic among (one's) servants " (Eccius. iv. 30). It is only too easy 
to be bearish towards those who are in one's power, venting every 
311 humour upon them. There are heads of families and of businesses, 
schoolmasters, officials of every grade, who by this means make others' 
lives a burden to them. And the evil is all the worse where a sordid 
motive enters into it. But is this the spirit of the Christian, and not 
rather a barbarous spirit, and that of a savage beast? Ought not 
Christianity, destined in time to transform both the lion and the bear 
(Isa. xi. 6, 7), much more to transform man by renewing him in the 
spirit of his mind ? Can I be swayed by its power if habitually ill 
tempered, surly, or grasping? Are these dispositions proof of an 
intellect enlarged and cultivated, and not rather of a want of under- 
standing ? Ain I by indulging them preparing myself a throne in the 
hearts of my fellow-creatures, and a calm and happy future? 
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"A man that doeth violence to the blood of any person 
shall flee to the pit ; let no man stay him" — xxviii. 17. 

Interpretation* — The case contemplated is that of a wilful murderer. 
" Oppressed with life-hlood n (which he has shed), goaded by con- 
science and dread of consequences, he will flee. But his very flight 
shall he to the destruction he would shun. The " pit " — whether the 
grave or some covert and unsuspected mischief and ruin (Isa. xxiv. 17) 
— will be the reward of his crime. It must be so since God has decreed 
it. Therefore, let no man attempt the impossible, to stay him in his. 
course to his doom. 

Illustrations. — The punishment of the first murderer, though not 
immediate death, was one with which no man could interfere. Joab, 
that ruthless man of blood, was torn from the very horns of the altar. 
Vengeance overtook both Ahab and Jezebel for their iniquitous abuse 
of power in murdering Naboth. Athaliah and Joash, both murderers, 
suffered violent deaths. Judas, unable to endure the anguish of 
having betrayed the innocent blood, precipitated himself into " his 
own place." 

Application. — " The wise king " refers to the divine law of capital 
punishment for murder, upon which he himself had acted. This law, 
given to Noah, the progenitor of a new race of mankind, was evidently 
meant to be a universal and perpetual law. Its foundation lies in 
the resemblance man bears to God in the possession of a moral sense 
and a free-will (Gen. ix. 6). Hence, murder has in it the sin of sacrilege. 
Further, the life-blood, in view of Christ's precious offering, is so 
sacred, that only blood can purge a land from blood shed wilfully 
(Numb. xxxv. 33). This law has never been repealed; only modified 
to meet the case of the man-slayer (Numb. xxxv. 14). It remains a 
part of that moral code which binds all in every place and time. 
What miscalled philanthropy then must that be which would seek to 
abolish this law ! Shall man pretend to be moire merciful than God ? 
The wisest of men did not, but warns us in this " counsel n to let 
justice take its course where the guilt of murder is brought home to 
any one. This is, in truth, humanity on a larger scale. It is indi- 
vidual compassion overcome by a regard to the general good. To 
interfere to protect one whom I believe to have blood upon his hands 
would be to become a participator of his guilt. I may not shew mercy 
on this wise. Grace may not come into the place of justice until 
justice has been thoroughly satisfied. On this principle Jesus could 
only save me by shedding His own innocent Blood. I may, however, 
seek to save the condemned one from the " second death." And to 
visit such a one in prison is a privilege, and may be a duty. 
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" To have respect of persons is not good: for for a piece 
of bread that man will transgress? — xxviii. 21 (xxiv. 

23). 

interpretation. — Partiality in judgment, whether in the case of rulers 
in Church or State, or in social transactions, is here reprehended. It 
is a violation of principle, and principle once overpowered seldom 
regains its ascendency. ** In a judge " (says Bacon) " facility of disposi- 
tion is even more pernicious than bribery, for it is not every one that 
offereth a bribe, but there is scarcely a case wherein something may not 
be found to bias the judge's mind if he be a respecter of persons." 
And one who yields to such laxity of principle may come in time, by 
an easy descent, to practise iniquity " for a piece of bread " — i.e. for 
the merest trifle (1 Sam. ii. 36). 

jEIfastratimts. — Even the popular sense of right may be revolted by 
bribery, as was the case in Samuel's time (1 Sam. viii. 3-5). The 
false prophetesses of Ezekiel's day were reproached by God with pro- 
nouncing innocent, thereby ensnaring and destroying them, souls 
which He had condemned, — and for what? "For handfuls of barley 
and for pieces of bread," — in other words, for mean rewards (Ezek. xiii. 
18, 19). Similarly, St. Peter foretells of the ministers of a corrupt 
Church that "through covetousness, with feigned words, shall they 
make merchandise of (souls)." They shall adapt their teaching pur- 
posely to suit their hearers' tastes, for the sake of gain (2 Pet. ii. 3). 

application. — God Himself is no respecter of persons. Were He so, 
He would be unjust. And how should He then judge the earth? 
Man, made in His image, has a sense of justice which to violate " is 
not good." It is not good for others with whom he has to do, for by 
partial judgments injury is inflicted on all classes, and disaffection 
towards lawful authority bred. It is not good socially, for thereby 
evil is encouraged, well-doing repressed. It is not good for himself, 
for thus guilt is brought on the soul, and a habit of lax principle 
fostered. A judge who allows any considerations but pure right to 
affect his judgment will in time stoop to the most unworthy considera- 
tions. He began with respecting the person ; he will end with accept- 
ing the bribe. The partial will become paltry, and at length sordid. 
Justice with eyes unbandaged loses her character. And this principle 
applies equally to all who have aught to administer. Let me, 
whether in almsgiving, or domestic government, or official duties, or 
patronage — in the discharge of whatever trust, be swayed by an in- 
corruptible principle. The least deviation from rectitude will open 
the door of corruption. 
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"He that rcbuketh a man afterwards shall find more 
favour titan he that flattereth ivith the tongue" — xxviii. 
23 (ix. 8). 

Entrrptrtation. — It is assumed, of course, that the reproof is given 
as deserved and from a good motive. It is also taken for granted that 
the reproved person has the candour to acknowledge truth and to 
recognize sincerity. Under these conditions the proverb is often 
(thougli not always) verified, stress being laid on the word ''after- 
/cards" 

EUustrations. — The prophet Nathan found favour with the monarch 
whose sin he had so sternly reproved. David named a son after him 
(1 Chron. iii. 5), and retained him at his court to the end of his days 
(1 Kings i. 32-34).. St. Paul had occasion to withstand his brother 
Apostle Peter to the face (Gal. ii. 11-14). But that no breach was 
thereby occasioned, is evident from the terms in which the latter 
writes years afterwards of " our beloved brother Paul " (2 Pet. iii. 15). 
Sad that the godly Asa should have been an exception to this rule 
(2 Chron. xvi. 7-10) ! As to flatterers— did the wise woman of Tekoah, 
who persuaded David to recall Absalom ; or the four hundred prophets 
who encouraged Ahab to go up against Ramoth-Gilead ; — did these find 
favour " afterwards " in the eyes of their deluded victims (2 Sam. xiv. 
4, etc. ; 1 Kings xxii. 6, etc.) ? 

.&ppltcatum. — Too often the flatterer is more welcome than the 
reprover. For (as has been well said) " few people have the wisdom 
to like reproofs which would do them good better than praises that 
do them hurt." It is as great a proof of wisdom to take a rebuke 
well, as to give it well. And the latter how difficult ! First, I must 
be quite sure of its being needed. Next, that it devolves upon me to 
administer it. Then, I must examine my motive for proposing so to 
do, and be quite certain that it is pure. Having satisfied myself on 
these points, let me use my common sense, not without prayer, 
to devise how to speak my mind so as to be well understood and 
create no needless pain. To have cultivated in myself a chastened, 
loving spirit, will be a marvellous help in the fulfilment of a duty so 
difficult. But I must be prepared for its immediate effects being in- 
dignation and suspicion of unfriendliness. Let me not irritate the 
wound — keep my own temper — make no unkind retort. Let the truth 
sink quietly into the mind, and in time approve itself to the judgment. 
Not immediately, but " afterwards " will its good effects appear. Then, 
in the case of a true and candid nature, it will be found my best title 
to respect and increased affection. When it is a plain duty to speak 
unpalatable truth on the spur of the moment, I shall best fulfil it in 
proportion as I love my brother. 
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" The fear of man bringeth a snare : but whoso putteth 
his trust in the Lord shall be safe? — xxix. 25. 

Enterprctatum. — A more literal translation would be " the trembling 
before men." This stands in sharp contrast with " trust in the Lord." 
And, whereas, the first is the means of ensnaring the soul, and some- 
times the body also, the other lifts out of and above all real danger. 
"Whoso putteth his trust in the Lord shall be set on high " (margin). 

EHustratums. — In what trouble and humiliation did not Abraham's 
denial of his wife and St. Peter's denial of his Master involve the two ! 
Aaron, within sound of the Sinaitic thunderings, fell a victim to the 
fear of man. But for such slavish terrors would Pilate have condemned 
the Innocent, or St. Paul's friends and disciples have deserted him at 
the last ? St. Andrew, the first disciple to come to our Blessed Lord, 
contrasts with these. What courage was not required to take that 
step, and then to confess Him before men, and afterwards to die for 
His sake ! But above all natural fear he was " set on high " by that 
spirit of simple trust, examples of which form the main ingredients of 
the brief record of his life (John i. 40, 41, vi. 8, 9, xii. 22 ; Mark 
xiii. 3). 

application. — Moral and physical courage are two quite distinct 
things. The same man who would march up to the cannon's mouth, 
is often afraid to say "No," or to confess to a religious principle 
before men. Physical courage rests upon nature, moral upon grace. 
The great secret of the latter is a joyous spirit, the fruit of pardon and 
acceptance with God (Ps. li. 12-14). At peace with Him, the soul 
enjoys a holy confidence. " The Lord is my salvation ; I will trust 
and not be afraid ; " — such is its war-song. This drowns those clamours 
and threats of the world which would else drown conscience. To have 
one's eyes upon man, aiming at his approval, dreading his censure, 
will soon lead to trembling before him, and that to compliance with 
sinful maxims and customs. For " the world " is and ever will be the 
sworn enemy of God, and only the (comparatively) few are not of the 
world. Hence one of the greatest hindrances to entering on a religious 
life is the fear of what fellow-men will say and do. And, afterwards, 
even true disciples are in danger of making weak concessions, un- 
worthy subterfuges, temporizing evasions, through "their slavish 
fears " overmastering them. Ministers of religion, men in authority, 
are tempted to play the coward before the world. But if men believed 
the promises, they would never be afraid of their duties. To live near 
God is to be raised above the temptation to groundless fears. 

Lord, let my life he hid with Christ in Thee! 
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" Whoso robbeth his father or his mother, and saith, It 
is 110 transgression ; t/ic same is the companion of a de- 
stroyer? — xxviii. 24 (xix. 26). 

Etttcrprtfatum. — The sin of wasting the father, already condemned, 
is included in this sin of robbing him, which embraces also acts even 
more positive and unfilial. The evil is enhanced and the more likely 
to grow by the defence or justification set up for it. To say, " It is no 
transgression," implies a conscience so dulled, a heart so hardened, 
there is scarcely any crime such a one would not commit. To say he 
is "the companion of a destroyer " signifies that he is in the next 
degree to a murderer, stands on the same footing as the open, lawless 
robber; and perhaps there may be an underlying allusion to the 
spendthrifts and other bad companions by whose example and 
influence he is instigated to such wickedness. 

Eliustratums. — The insensibility displayed by Rachel when she had 
stolen her father's " gods " (the " teraphim," or statuettes, regarded as 
household deities by the people among whom Laban was living) is 
only to be accounted for by habits of deceit and covetousness con- 
tracted from her father, but not therefore to be excused (Gen. xxxi. 19, 
34, 35). Micah is another instance of a child robbing a parent. Ho 
seems only to have been brought to a sense of his sin by the mother's 
anathema ringing in his ears (Judg. xvii. 2). Our Lord points out 
that to withhold what is due to parents is to rob them, in contradiction 
of those Jewish casuists, who not only vindicated, but justified, this 
transgression, as though it were even a holy and righteous act (Mark 
vii. 11, 12). 

application. — This is a "counsel" for young people, and one too 
much needed. Many seem to imagine that their parents' property is 
their own, which of course it is not. To take it is to steal, and worse, 
for, by association, what belongs to a parent has acquired a certain 
sanctity, so that to lay hands on it becomes a kind of sacrilege. But 
it is equally robbing parents to incur debts which they are called upon 
to pay, or to trade on expectations. Children who can act this part 
must have lost all sentiments of filial piety and reverence, must have 
become callous through selfishness. They would think nothing of 
allowing a parent to die of a broken heart, or through lack of support. 
What better are they than robbers or even murderers ? nay, are they 
not worse ? For the aggravation of a sin is proportioned to the obli- 
gation of a duty. Hence, a parricide is worse than an ordinary mur- 
derer, and a robber of a parent worse than he who robs a stranger. 
Call things by their right names, and the iniquity is revealed of those 
who excuse it to themselves on the ground of a claim .by blood- 
relationship, or of expectations, or of hard treatment. However ex- 
cused, it is an abomination which entails God's curse. 
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"He that is of a proud ficart stirreth up strife: but lie 
tliatputteth his trust in tfte Lord shall be made fat." — 
xxviii. 25. 

Entrrprttatiim. — A man of large cupidity is meant, whether his- 
desires reach out to money, or power, or fame; whether he be an 
ambitious or a covetous man. Of such a one it is asserted that " he 
stirreth up strife," and this (it is implied) sends " leanness into his 
soul," ay, and into his estate also, in contrast with the man who, 
trusting in the Lord, enjoys that peaceful, quiet prosperity which (in 
Eastern phraseology) makes fat (xi. 25). 

Illustrations. — It must be feared that Lot was greedy of gain. This 
was the cause of strife between his herdmen and Abraham's, leading 
to a separation between the two (Gen. xiii. 7). But who can doubt 
which of the two was the more prosperous and happy in the long run ? 
The proud and ambitious Sennacherib, who stirred up strife with 
Hezekiah, did he not thereby lose his army, yea, and his own life? 
But Hezekiah, putting his trust in the Lord, was prospered. 

application. — Men of insatiable desires are sure to rouse opposition 
on the part of their fellow-men. For, not content with their own, they 
will prey upon others. Nor will they enjoy the success and happiness 
they crave, for something will always be wanting to it, and they will 
expend far more than they gain. Some thorn of mortified ambition 
or fresh craving of unsatisfied desire will waste them, so that they 
shall " fade away in their ways." A man of this sort would be in the 
world a Haman, in the Church a Diotrephes. But be my lot with 
those far happier ones, " who put their trust in the Lord " ! By which 
I do not understand an inactive, indolent expectation of being satisfied 
without an effort on my part. That were presumption, not trust. 
Both earthly and spiritual prosperity demand that whatsoever my 
hand findeth to do, I should do it with my might (Eccles. ix. 10). 
Would I succeed in business? I must be "not slothful" therein 
(Rom. xii. 11). Would I be "filled with all the fulness of God" 
(Eph. iii. 19) ? I must open my mouth wide (Ps. lxxxi. 10), use all 
the means of grace, that God may fill it. But the soul must be healed 
ere it can become fat. Healed by the beams of " the Sun of Righteous- 
ness," it will " grow up as calves of the stall " (Mai. iv. 2). Peace will 
be both cause and effect of this prosperity. No guilty terrors within, 
no strife without. It was when the disciples were apart from Christ 
they began to contend with one another which of them should be the 
greatest (Mark ix. 33, 34). 

Lord, to be ever nigh Thee, that my " soul may dwell at ease" that 
I may " seek peace and ensue it " / 
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" He that trusteth in his own Jieart is a fool ; but whoso 
walketh wisely, lie sliall be delivered'* — xxviii. 26 (xxvi. 

12). 

Enterpretatum. — By "the heart" we understand the inner man in 
its unrenewed state, or a man's own judgment without grace or 
counsel. " Fools despise wisdom and knowledge/' Hence they make 
grievous mistakes, and plunge into mischiefs and dangers, from which 
he who consults with the wise (xxvii. 9), above all, who seeks the 
wisdom that is of God, shall be delivered. 

Ellustratums. — How ignorant of his own heart was Hazael, when 
he asserted himself incapable of crimes which he afterwards delibe- 
rately perpetrated (2 Kings viii. 13-15) ! Johanan, " wise in his own 
conceit," disregarded the warnings of God's prophet, and he and his 
company were scattered (Jer. xlii. 7-22, xliii. 1-7). Both David and 
Hezekiah found out that they had done very foolishly when they 
acted each out of his own heart (2 Sam. xxiv. 2 ; 2 Ghron. xxxii. 31). 
St. Peter little knew his own weakness when, beyond his fellow- 
Apostles, he boasted of courage. But Jehoshaphat and Nehemiah, 
whose eyes were upon God, who were " instant in prayer," were 
delivered out of peril and their goings established. 

application — The human heart has been aptly designated "the 
great impostor." Have I not myself again and again proved its 
deceitfulness (Jer. xvii. 9) ? How unwise then to put confidence in a 
detected deceiver! Has it not been "a liar from the beginning"? 
"Why then should I trust it now ? And why expect to escape the 
consequences if I do, as none beside have escaped? What! have 
I not known the words uttered in sickness and peril, words which 
seemed quite sincere, to be all cast to the winds so soon as health and 
safety were secured ? Have I not thought it impossible I should ever 
fall as, alas ! I have fallen ? Did I not imagine that if / had more 
money I should employ it more usefully than others ? And lo ! when 
the opportunity came did I not fail as they ? Was I not very strong 
in my own self-confidence against this and that temptation, until 
it came and knocked me down at a blow ? Ah ! with my experience 
and observation of others like myself shall I continue to trust my 
own heart? What a lack of self-knowledge would this betoken! 
Surely there is no sin I might not commit, seeing that the seeds of 
every sin are within me ! Surely there is no folly I might not per- 
petrate, seeing that foolishness is bound up in my heart from earliest 
days ! Now, our confidence determines our state (Matt. vii. 24-27). 
Therefore, let mine be to build upon Christ the Hock, not on the 
shifting sands of my own unstable judgment ! Then, and then only, 
shall I be safe. 
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"He, that being of ten reproved hardenet/i his neck; shall 
suddenly be destroyed, and that without remedy r — xxix. i„ 

Interpretation. — Obstinate sinners are often compared in Holy 
Scripture to the intractable ox (Exod. xxxii. 9). Here it is "the 
man of reproofs " (margin) — the man who, in spite of reproof and cor- 
rection often administered at the hands both of man and God, persists 
in his own wrong ways — whose ultimate fate is declared. He shall 
suddenly be " broken without remedy " (vi. 15). Stress is laid on the 
suddenness of the long-delayed retribution. But its most awful feature 
is its being " without remedy." 

IHustratUHtS. — Pharaoh is an instance of a man who " hardened his 
heart " against reiterated corrections, in which he himself recognized 
"the finger of God." At last, suddenly, just when his obstinacy 
seemed on the point of succeeding, he was overwhelmed, and " sunk " 
with his hosts into " the depths," " like a stone " (Exod. xv. 4, 5). 
Hophni and Phinehas would not hear with patience their father's re- 
proving voice (1 Sam. ii. 22, 25), and they perished miserably, both 
in one day. Worst of all, did not Judas, slighting alike the warnings 
and the gracious words of Jesus — even that last appealing compella- 
tion, " Friend " — rush headlong, like a wild and reckless animal, " to 
his own place " ? 

•application. — It is an old and true saying that no one all at once 
becomes exceedingly wicked. The reason is that God's restraining 
grace hinders. Not till all means have been tried is the case pro- 
nounced hopeless. But alas ! there are those who will neither be wooed 
by mercies nor awed by judgments. They persist in their evil doing ; 
they will not bow their necks to God's law. They have not, indeed, 
determined to be always thus, they mean some day to submit, but 
not just yet. There is a limit, however, even to the forbearance of 
God. His Spirit will not always strive. If men " despise the riches of 
His goodness and forbearance and longsuffering," surely the time will 
come when He will say, " Let them alone." And this word, " Let 
alone," is the sure precursor of destruction. Oh, have I not seen men 
" suddenly consume, perish, and come to a fearful end " (Ps. lxxiii. 
18) ? And has it not often transpired afterwards that they have been 
guilty of such abuse of mercy as ripens for judgment? Let me be 
warned by their fate and by the threatening words of the text. Now 9 
salvation is offered, but against the indurating effects of sin the 
gospel itself will one day be powerless. Now there is "balm in 
Gilead," and the Good Physician there. But who shall heal when 
God Himself inflicts the deadly wound,— or, rather, decrees that the 
moral disease has become incurable ? 
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" Whoso loveth wisdom rejoiceth his fattier : but he that 
keepeth company with harlots spendcth his substance? — 
xxix. 3 (x. 1, xv. 20, xxviii. 15, etc.). 

Etttetpretatfon. — To love wisdom or the precepts of religion, this is 
true philosophy. " A man " (literally) who does this will be a joy 
both to his earthly and his heavenly Father. Whereas, he who, from 
lack of wisdom, falls into dissipated habits and "feedeth harlots" 
(cf. xxviii. 7), " spendeth his substance." 

5IIu5tratioti8. — The proud parental joy that David had in Solomon, 
when he addressed him as " a wise man " (1 Kings, ii. 9), what a 
grievous shock would that have sustained had he seen him afterwards 
when he " loved many strange women " (I Kings xi. 1), and forfeited 
Ood's favour, his people's respect, and his own prosperity! The 
prodigal son " devoured his substance with harlots," and the joy of 
the father at his return, his approbation bestowed on the more philo- 
sophic elder son, was a measure of the grief he experienced at the 
other's misbehaviour. " I have no greater joy," says St. John of his 
spiritual sons, " than to hear that my children walk in truth " (3 John 
4). But St. Paul could not speak without weeping of those who for 
oarnal lusts bartered their heavenly inheritance (Phil. iii. 18, 19). 

Stypliration. — As often as this " counsel " recurs, some fresh 
motive is added. It is as though the inspired teacher would leave 
no means untried to win souls. Here, he exhorts to the love of 
wisdom on the ground of the joy therefrom resulting to a father's 
heart. It is as though he would say to a son, " Seekest thou some 
way of recompensing a kind and anxious father ? Choose the ' good 
suid the right way ' — this will be his best reward." Now, he who 
loves wisdom is sure to do this, for such love casts out the love of un- 
worthy objects. This son then will cultivate temperance and chastity 
as among the best fruits of wisdom. And so doing, he will not only 
give truest pleasure to an earthly parent and to his heavenly Father, 
but will also consult his own best interests. He will spare the sub- 
stance which vice would soon dissipate, yea, it will increase his prudent 
management. He will " lay up treasure in heaven." But look at the 
spendthrift and profligate. See how his health and substance alike 
run to waste in the company of vile paramours. For lust is very 
blind and very prodigal. Nothing will beggar a man sooner than to 
give the reins to an impure appetite. He will ruin himself white 
grieving his best friends. The anguish, however, that wrings a pious 
father's heart (as David's for Absalom) is not so much for the loss of 
substance, and even life itself, as of the soul. " Wilt thou not then/' 
O young man, " from this time cry unto (Grod) and say, My Father, 
Thou art the guide of my youth ! " (Jer. iii. 4). 
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" Tlie king by judgment cstablislicth the land: but he 
that receiveth gifts overthroweth it" — xxix. 4. 

Imtrrpretatum. — The word " judgment " here signifies the exercise of 
those functions of government which belong to a king, or principles of 
stern, unbending equity and impartiality. Such a sovereign will re- 
store his kingdom to a good estate, though it be fallen into decay. 
Whereas, " a man of oblations " or " peace-offerings " overthroweth it. 
This remarkable expression has been supposed to mean a ruler who 
(like many an Eastern despot) claims and receives ' gifts as though a 
kind of deity on earth. Or it may apply to one who robs God and His 
Church of their dues ; or one who expects and accepts bribes, whether 
in administering the law or in appointing to official posts. A monarch 
who does any of these things will subvert a kingdom utterly, however 
prosperous it may have been. 

Ellustrations. — Samuel, in judging Israel, contrasted favourably with 
his sons, who " took bribes and perverted judgment " (1 Sam. viii. 3). 
And in his time the Philistines were subdued, and the land was in 
peace and prosperity. Not until his sons succeeded him was the 
theocracy, the palladium of the State, lost. David's righteous ad- 
ministration of law (2 Sam. viii. 15 ; Ps. lxxv. 2) raised the kingdom 
from the effects of Saul's maladministration, and his godly suc- 
cessors restored or maintained its glory by like means (2 Chron. i. 1, 
xiv. 2-7, xix. 6, 7, xx. 27-30, xxxi. 20, 21; Isa. xxxii. 1, 2). 
Jehoiakim's corruption and robbery had a very opposite effect 
(Jer. xxii. 13, etc.). 

&ppliratum. — It is an obvious truth that " righteousness exalteth a 
nation." But the nation is represented by its rulers, and is what its 
rulers make it. Corruption at the fountain head depraves the whole 
system, and makes it totter to its fall. Hence, the supreme importance 
of just laws impartially executed. Hence, the absolute necessity for 
the recognition of God in politics. Our Magna Charta contains this 
important resolve, " We will not sell justice to any," which marks 
a turning-point in the history of our national greatness and prosperity. 
With our present Constitution we depend far less upon the will of the 
sovereign than formerly, and it is rare for the ermine to be sullied. 
But what, as an individual, am I to do to promote that " righteous- 
ness" which is essential to the well-being of the State? I can, as a 
member of society, or as holding some official position, discharge my 
own duties with strict integrity. I can influence others to do the same 
in their own position. I can give my vote conscientiously only to the 
best men, and set my face against bad appointments. I can pray 
earnestly and regularly for "the powers that be," and' implore pre- 
venting and accompanying grace on their counsels and administration. 

This, God helping me, I will do. 
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" A man that flattcrcth his neighbour spreadcth a net for 
his feet" — xxix. 5. 

Enterptetation. — "The wise king" here describes, not only the 
flatterer's intention, but the tendency of flattery. Whatever his 
design who administers it, there is in the flattery administered an 
ensnaring and beguiling witchery which often leads to ruin. Hereby 
a friend may act the part of an enemy, and an enemy may the better 
compass his sinister or selfish designs. 

Elfastrations. — David was induced by the woman of Tekoah's 
flattery to do a very foolish thing, and by Ziba's flattery a very 
unjust thing (2 Sam. xiv., xvi., xix.). Ahab, preferring the adulation 
of false prophets to the honest warning of a true man of God, was 
lured on to his ruin. The parasites of Darius, by pretending to deify him, 
entrapped him into a promise of which he soon repented (Dan. vi. 7). 
Samson was betrayed through " fair speeches," such as have beguiled 
too many a young man to his deadly hurt (Judg. xvi. ; Prov. ii. 16, 
vii. 21). Herod, accepting " flattering titles " such as belong only to 
God, incurred a terrible judgment (Job xxxi. 21, 22 ; Acts xii. 22, 23). 

application. — Two things combine to make flattery current in the 
world — the desire to please and the love of being pleased. I have to 
be on my guard then against those who are obviously laying them- 
selves out to please. What is their motive ? Is it merely to win my 
favour? Is it to gain some selfish end of their own? Is it to lead 
me to commit myself to my own injury and their triumph ? Whether 
or not their object be apparent, let me ponder the paths of my feet. I 
find within myself an inclination to drink in praise greedily. But am 
I sure that with this luscious nectar there is not mingled poison? 
Let me remember that he who speaks good of me which is not true 
will equally impute evil falsely. There can be no flattery without 
lying ; and shall I take a liar for my friend ? But perhaps I imagine 
myself to dislike flattery, and feel really uncomfortable under it. Yet 
is there not an o/ter-sensation of pleasure ? Ah ! the best men have 
not been proof against it in all its subtle forms — the most subtle when, 
as " an angel of light," it injects a tribute to holiness, ay, even to 
humility, which may undo the self-mortifying labours of years. To 
lie low at the cross is the alone remedy. Habits of self-examination, 
confession, looking to Jesus as the standard and ideal Man, — these will 
help to correct the native propensity in question. An honest friend 
will aid the work. And, along with efforts, let my prayer often be— 

"Deliver me, Qod,from lying lips and from a deceitful tongue! " 
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" In the transgression of an evil man tJiere is a snare : 
but t/ie righteous doth sing and rejoice" — xxix. 6. 

Enttrpntatum. — Sin is ensnaring both to the transgressor himself 
and through him to others. But the good man, though he too sins, 
rises again, forgiven, escaping the snare, and with " songs of deliver- 
ance " in his mouth. Or, if he has been in danger of being ensnared 
by an evil man, he escapes by God's good providence " as a bird out 
of the snare of the fowler/' and sings for joy. 

Ellttgtratiotis. — Saul, by his transgressions, plunged unwittingly into 
a snare of his own making, and thereby fell from his proud position. 
Judas, adding iniquity unto iniquity, wove a noose for his own neck 
"with cords of vanity " (Isa. v. 18). But his fellow-Apostle, Peter, 
though the fear of man proved a snare to him (Matt. xxvi. 69, etc.), 
was delivered again and restored on his true repentance. Moses and 
Miriam sang hymns of praise on Israel's deliverance from Pharaoh, 
and his overthrow, just when he seemed to have got them in a trap. 
And on David's uprising from the pit into which he fell, "a new 
song" was put into his mouth, even a thanksgiving unto his God 
(Ps. xl. 3). 

application. — Wilful sin is moral gambling. The gamester knows 
his risk, and runs it. A few successful throws, perchance, and then, 
all is lost. So with " the evil man " or deliberate transgressor. He is 
aware of traps and pitfalls in his way, yet he risks going forward. 
But impunity lasts only for a time ; ere long the ruinous end is arrived 
at. He finds that there was a snare, and now escape is impossible. 
Contrast with him the man of religious principle, whose aim is to walk 
before God. He is but human, therefore he may at times deviate 
from the pathway of righteousness. He may fall into a snare; but 
his habit of self-examination, confession, and prayer soon brings 
him to himself again; yea, he cannot continue in sin, "because he 
is born of God" (1 John iii. 9). He escapes to walk more warily. 
And, on the whole, is not the true Christian's path free from those 
perpetual risks and perils which beset the ungodly man's ? He has 
not that on his mind which makes him subject to a thousand alarms 
lest this or that should happen, lest his sin find him out, or he bo 
betrayed by an accomplice. He has not that upon his conscience 
which makes him dread the future, and tremblingly anticipate a time 
when the web he sees weaving about him shall be found inextricable. 
Despite some fits of gloom, inevitable amid the shadows of this mortal 
life, he has " songs n in the day-time and " in the night." As he nears 
heaven, " songs and everlasting joy are upon his head " (Isa. xxxv. 10). 
When he enters heaven, he will dwell in His immediate presence where 
is u fulness of joy." 

vol. n. M 
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" Scornful men bring a city into a snare: but wise men 
turn away wrath? — xxix. 8. 




who 

will " blow a city into a blaze " (literally). 

exist in every community, and may be easily laid hold of by factious 
spirits for revolutionary ends. Inflammatory measures of this kind 
excite the wrath of God and also of all good and prudent men. But 
these, by their prayers, their piety, their conciliatory measures, not 
seldom succeed in averting the divine wrath, and also in restoring 
tranquillity to the State. 

illustrations. — The scornful utterances of Kojah and his company 
threatened a rebellion in the camp of Israel, and provoked the divine 
indignation, which was only appeased by the intercession of Moses and 
Aaron. Sheba the son of Bichri, by "revolutionary proclamation, 
kindled a flame of sedition in the land, and his own city would have 
been devoured had not " a wise woman " delivered it " inher wisdom w 
(2 Sam. xx. 16, etc.). The " scornful men " and "mockers n foretold 
of by Isaiah (ch. xxviii. 14, 22), how did they prefer a murderer to " the 
Prince of Life," and wag their heads at Him as He hung on the cross, 
thereby filling up the measure of their fathers, and entailing utter ruin 
upon Jerusalem ! 

application. — The student of history can hardly have failed to 
observe the close connection between a sceptical and a revolutionary 
spirit. He who scorns God will soon go on to reject " the powers that 
be." And not only so, but a supercilious mind, prone to derision 
and mockery, is an element of danger in any community. Men o 
this character, if they acquire power, are sure to misuse it to stir 
up or to fan seditious flames. " The wise king," therefore, names, 
most injurious to a State, the "men of derision." For such men — 

regard not the restraints of divine authority, despise counsel and '» 

caution, dash forward with self-confident recklessness, and too often- — - 
infect the people with the same spirit of ungodly presumption. Let— ^ 

me beware of joining myself to a leader of this sort, bewitched by loud 

promises and eloquent appeals to the weakest side of man — his self— ~~ 
love. Be my part rather with " the wise," the God-fearing men, old- 
fashioned enough to love their Bible and their Church, and to see the= 
immense value of a union between Church and State. Let me uses: 
my influence to keep the infidel and the fanatic out of power. Let me? 
adopt a conciliatory, not a bellicose tone on all public questions. Above? 
all, let my Christian life be as salt to stay corruption, and my voice? 
united with others on behalf of my beloved England, " Destroy it not* 
for a blessing is in it n (Isa. lxv. 8). 
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" If a wise man contendeth with a foolish man, whet/ier 
he rage or laugh, t/tere is no rest." — xxix. 9 (xxiii. 9, 
xxvi. 4). 

Interpretation. — To contend may mean, (1) to go to law with, (2) to 
remonstrate or plead with, (3) to enter into discussion or controversy 
with. Critics are divided as to whom the pronoun "he" is to be 
referred. If to the " foolish man," the reason for such abstinence is 
that your labour will be lost (" there is no rest "), since he will either 
resent or ridicule all words of wisdom. But if (as seems more likely) 
"the wise man" is the governor of the sentence, then we are to 
understand that, employ what means he may, whether sternness or 
jocularity, whether severe treatment or good humoured, all will be lost 
upon the man who has no power of appreciating wisdom. The cease- 
less cavilling will go on still on the other's part ; he will never allow 
himself to be convinced. 

Elfastratton*. — Nabal was a foolish man, with whom there was no 
reasoning (1 Sam. xxv. 17). Neither the austerity of John the Bap- 
tist nor the gentleness and sociability of Jesus had any effect upon 
the Pharisees, who " rejected the counsel of God against themselves," 
whereas " Wisdom was justified of all her children " (Matt. xi. 16-19). 
When Jesus contended with these Jewish elders, what a poignant trial 
to His meek spirit must their idle and violent " contradiction " have 
been ! At times they would have killed Him in their murderous rage ; 
at other times they laughed His words to scorn. 

^tpplicatum. — Contention should be as much as possible avoided. 
It only does good where we have a reasonable person to contend with. 
But there are " unreasonable " as well as " wicked men," and from 
such it is best to stand aloof. They will misconstrue all I do or say. 
They will remain unconvinced by any arguments, however irrefutable. 
They will not respond to my appeals, whether I approach them " with 
a rod or in the spirit of meekness " (1 Cor. iv. 21). My labours will 
be worse than thrown away, and the last word will remain with them. 
The fact is, we have two different ends in view. I, if a wise man, aim 
at discovering and enunciating the truth. Their aim is to show off 
their abilities, maintain their assertions, and put me to shame. What 
restful conclusion can there be to such a contention V When it is 
over, on my part shall I not regret that it was begun ? I must quit 
the field worsted in any case, since they will be unconvinced and 
triumphant, and the altercation, if not broken off by me, would be 
interminable. Therefore, let me avoid contentions with the foolish, if 
possible. Yet, if forced upon me by a sense of duty, let me remember 
my own days of perversity and folly (Titus iii. 3). 
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" A fool utter eth all his mind: but a wise man keepeth 
it in till afterwards'' — xxix. 1 1. 

Interpretation, — The word rendered "mind" may mean "wrath? 
And for " keepeth it in," etc., we may read " stilleth it 9 so as to keep 
it back" even as Almighty God is said to still the waves of the sea 
so as to restrain them and call them back into a calm (Ps. lxv. 6, 7, 
lxxxix. 9). This latter clause rather favours the translation which 
.gives " wrath." But we may combine with that utterances of other 
kinds which " the spirit " or windiness of a foolish man prompts him 
to utter. While he keeps back nothing, the wise man is habitually 
reticent rather than voluble. 

Elfastratiorcs. — Samson, by imprudent speech, revealed a secret 
which cost, him his liberty; and the Amalekite who boastfully 
accused himself of having slain King Saul, forfeited thereby his life 
(Judg. xvi. 17 ; 2 Sam. i. 10 ; comp. 1 Sam. xxxi. 4, 5). But Abraham 
showed wisdom in concealing from Sarah and the young men the 
command he had received touching Isaac. Joseph prudently held his 
peace till the fitting time was come to reveal himself to his brethren. 
Nathan disguised his purpose till he had led David to convict him- 
self. The violent invective of Shimei was discreetly not responded to 
by David. 

application. — It is sometimes said to be a proof of honesty to speak 
all your mind. More truly is it a proof of weakness, if not of folly. 
For it indicates a want of prudent self-control. To have said too 
much is always more or less damaging to one's self. But some there 
are who seem as though they must blurt out everything that comes 
into their heads. Once set talking, they run* on till they have poured 
out all they think, and much about which they have never really 
thought And, oh, what foolish, untrue, and unbecoming speeches 
are thus usually uttered ! If wrath be the incentive, probably much 
more is said than is meant, much that will have to be retracted and 
apologized for afterwards. But even wiser men are apt to err on the 
side of loquacity. Many public speakers weaken the force of their 
eloquence by being too lengthy. They hammer the nail till it is 
loosened instead of being fixed. Their copious arguments confuse the 
minds at last which they were intended to convince. They forget the 
old adage that " true oratory requires an occasional pause." Let me 
remember these truths, and when I plead a cause (specially the cause 
of Christ), whether in public or private, not darken knowledge with 
words, and have regard to time and place and company. Should in- 
dignation move me, the more need to set a watch before my lips 
(Ps. cxli. 3). 
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u If a ruler hearken to ties, all his servants are wicked'* 
— xxix. 12. 

£ntrrprtfation. — A ruler is any one in authority, from the sovereign 
downwards. If he be weak and credulous enough to open his ears to 
all that is told him without sifting it, lies in abundance will soon be 
poured in. Many servants are quick enough to perceive what kind of 
speech is most welcome, and mean enough to offer it at the expense of 
truth. Hence, a king who encourages flatterers and calumniators soon 
empties his court of all beside. The same is true in its degree of any 
one in authority. He surrounds himself with unprincipled tools who 
lends himself to them. " All his servants are (or become) wicked." 

illustrations. — David made a good resolution when he declared 
before God, " Whoso privily slandereth his neighbour, him will I cut 
off. He that worketh deceit shall not dwell within my house: he 
that telleth lies shall not tarry in my sight. He that walketh in a 
perfect way, he shall serve me " (Ps. ci. 5-7). Saul would have been 
less exasperated against David had such a rule been adhered to in his 
own case (1 Sam. xxiv. 9). Ahab, who had banished from his court 
the one faithful prophet, was surrounded by liars who wrought his 
ruin. The Apostle warns Timothy, as a bishop, not to receive an ac- 
cusation against an elder "except before two or three witnesses" 
(1 Tim. v. 19), in other words, to shut his ears, being a ruler, against 
all secret backbiting. 

application. — Responsibility, more or less solemn, rests upon all in 
authority. A monarch may, like Jeroboam, be the cause of vast 
multitudes incurring the divine displeasure through sin. Jesus, " the 
Truth," is the Pattern for all rulers. The flatterer and the accuser 
were alike frowned away from His presence (Matt. xxii. 16 ; Luke xii. 
14 ; John viii. 3, etc.). Whoever departs from this principle will lay 
up for himself a store of misery and condemnation. Am I a magis- 
trate ? Let me remember that one of the first elements of justice is 
never to listen to evidence out of court. Am I a master ? Let my 
servants know that I resent as an insult any attempt to poison my 
mind by secret complaints or sly insinuations on the part of one 
against another. Am I a parent ? Let me discourage all tale-bearing 
among my children, only allowing them to tell me, under a sense of 
duty, what they are prepared to state openly and to prove. For a 
ruler to encourage flattery is to put himself in the power of his minions. 
To encourage detraction is to foster a system of espionage which, in the 
end, will ruin others beside himself. Above all, am I a minister of 
Christ? Let me abhor those who "speak lies in hypocrisy," and 
study to approve myself to my Master by speaking the truth boldly 

without partiality " in His dear Name. 



a 
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" The poor and the deceitful man meet together : the 
Lord lighteneth both their eyes." — xxix. 13 (xxii. 2). 

Interpretation. — The contrast is between "the man of exactions," the 
usurer who is too often an " oppressor," and the " poor man " whose 
need places him at the mercy of the other. Of both it is said, " the 
Lord lighteneth their eyes." This is true of the natural light of the 
sun, which God maketh to shine equally on the evil and the good 
(Matt. v. 45). From Him comes to both the light of life and the joy 
of life (Ps. xiii. 3 ; Job xxxiii. 30 ; Eccles. xi. 7). The most opposite 
classes " meet together " on a common footing as before Him. It is true 
also of spiritual light. The Word of God and the Spirit of God are 
for all. In this way also " there is no respect of persons with God." 

Illustrations. — Jesus, when upon earth, addressed equally Zacchaeus 
the fraudulent tax-collector, and the poor whom he had defrauded ; 
shedding the light of His countenance and of His truth upon both 
alike. When St. Paul pleads with Philemon on behalf of Onesimus his 
runaway but now returned slave,' touching the money due on account 
of his lost services, he reminds him of a fact which ought to place 
them both on the same level, — they alike owed their own souls to him 
(Philem. 18, 19). 

Stypltcation. — The external difference between rich and poor strike 
us much more than the points of real resemblance. Yet are these 
latter much the more numerous and important. To instance two only 
— Do not all equally depend upon God for " life and breath and all 
things " ? Are not the souls of all — the Dives and the Lazarus alike 
— precious in His eyes ? Such being the case, there is common ground 
on which they ought to meet together as men and brothers. God 
intends all should live happily together, though in unequal condition. 
The rich ought not to grind the face of his poorer neighbour, but to be 
willing to help him in his need, according to his opportunity. Exacting 
usury, forbidden among the Jews, can it be more lawful among 
Christians ? Nay, is it not binding upon such to lend not unfrequently, 
" hoping for nothing again " (Luke vi. 35) ? On the other hand, the poor 
ought not to be complaining or exacting in their dealings with the 
rich. It is required of them to be content with their wages (Luke ill. 
14) which they have agreed to (Matt. xx. 13), and to do their duty in 
their own state of life. If they are oppressed, let them commit their 
cause to God, who careth for them. "With Him is strength and 
wisdom ; the deceived and the deceiver are His " (Job xii. 16). The 
eyes of both are lightened from the same Fount of life. Oh, will they 
not perceive that they meet together now, in order that they may 
learn to dwell together in bliss hereafter ? 
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" Tfie rod and reproof give wisdom : but a child left to 
himself bringeth his mother to shame? — xxix. 1 5 (xxiii. 13, 
xiii. 14, x. j, xvii. 21) (or vide p. 190). 

fotforprctatum. — "The rod" includes corporal chastisement, which 
should never be administered without verbal " reproof." Where both 
are neglected, the consequences are likely to be disastrous. A child 
"left loose" (literally), as a horse without a rein is almost certain to 
run wild. Instead of acquiring " wisdom," the. fruit of parental dis- 
cipline, he will rush into excesses of folly, vice, and ungodliness, so as 
to bring " shame " upon his doting mother by his own bad end, and, 
it may be, by reproaches hurled at her head. 

Jrllustratinns. — Of Abraham God said, " I know him, that he will 
command his children after him," and (consequently) " they shall keep 
the way of the Lord" (Gen. xviii. 19). Ishmael, corrected by his 
father, would seem to have been unduly indulged by Hagar, who paid 
the penalty in shame and grief. David's culpable leniency towards 
Amnon and Absalom lost their mothers the honour of seeing either 
of them ascend the throne. Equally fruitful in shame to all concerned 
was his fond indulgence of Adonijah. 

Supplication. — A lesson specially for mothers is here repeated. They 
are reminded that upon them the moral character of a son will much 
depend. The early training is in their hands, and of this the effects 
are generally most lasting. A gentle but firm discipline should from 
infancy bend the will in a right direction. The child should be made 
to respect as well as love its parents, by whom it is to be brought up 
for God. To this end, as all children need, so all must receive reproof. 
Should that be ineffectual, there must be added the correction of the 
rod. Let neither be administered in a passion ; they will fail of any 
good effect if they are. Prayer will temper and sanctify them to the 
desired end. But the mother who self-indulgently spares her son this 
needful chastening acts as foolishly by herself as towards him. As 
well might she expect him to thrive in body when exposed in the 
desert as to grow up good when "left to himself." The cruelty is 
even greater in the one case than in the other. Native good qualities 
will be overpowered by inbred sin, as weeds uneradicated will choke 
the best seed. Time will not cure the evil, but rather foster it. Weak 
indulgence will not win love any more than respect. The father's 
sternness will seldom counteract the mother's folly. The mother's 
darling will too often break her heart, or at least her pride in him will 
be turned to bitterest shame. For let parents be sure of this, that 
every deserved stripe they spare a child, God will lay, sooner or later, 
upon their own backs. 
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" Where titer e is no vision, the people perish : but Jie that 
keepeth the law, happy is he." — xxix. 18. 

Interpretation. — The revelation of God's will made to prophets is 
called by this same word, " vision " (Isa. i. 1 ; Nah. i. 1). The word 
rendered " perish " (margin, "is made naked ") signifies literally to be left 
to run wild, like a horse without a rein. The general meaning is clear. 
A people deprived of the divine teaching through the human ministry is 
sure to break loose from all restraint of God's law, and so become ex- 
posed to His wrath. On the contrary, how happy is he who, with 
whatever advantages, be they many or few, not only enjoys the know- 
ledge of the law, but also keeps it ! 

JEUustrations. — In the days when Samuel was born " the Word of 
the Lord was precious," or rare ; " there was no open vision," and, as a 
consequence, great lawlessness prevailed : " every man did that which 
was right in his own eyes" (1 Sam. iii. 1; Judg. xxi. 25). The re- 
nunciation of the Aaronic priesthood by Jeroboam and his people — 
what sin and misfortune it entailed! (1 Kings xii. 28, etc., xiv. 15, 16). 
Judah, through the impiety of Ahaz loosing her from all restraints of 
God's law, was " brought low " and " made naked," or exposed to His 
wrath (2 Chron. xxviii. 19). The holy obedience of the first Christians 
under a duly appointed and faithful ministry, as contrasted with their 
previous state " as sheep having no shepherd " (Mark vi. 34), points 
to the same truth. 

application. — Our Lord has taught that " Blessed are they who hear 
the Word of God, and keep it " (Luke xi. 28). But an Apostle has 
asked, "How shall they hear without a preacher?" And again, 
" How shall they preach except they be sent?" (Rom. x. 14, 15). The 
need of a divinely commissioned ministry for dispensing the Word of 
Life is thus clearly implied. The absence of it is as injurious to the in- 
terests of morality and religion in our day as formerly. Hence, every 
Christian should do his best to promote the maintenance of a wise and 
learned and holy body of clergy for the national instructors. If not 
myself called to belong to it, I may perhaps influence and help others, 
of whose fitness I am assured, in that direction. I may promote 
colleges for their training, or contribute to their support when or- 
dained. I may at least pray heartily for them in private, in church, 
at all times, specially at the Ember seasons. Further, I may assist to 
diffuse their teaching among the masses by aiding home mission 
societies to send them forth. For what worse famine can a land 
endure than of the Word of God (Amos viii. 11)? Or what sorer 
peril can overtake a people than that her prophets be " removed into 
a corner " ? 
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" A servant will not be corrected by words : for though 
he understand he will not answer? — xxix. 19. 

Interpretation. — By " a servant " is to be understood " a slave," or 
one of a slavish spirit Sullenness is among the fruits of slavery, and 
betrays itself in refusing all signs of intelligence when under reproof. 
The " counsel " here given is to masters, and it is implied that if even 
a son may require the discipline of the scourge (w. 15, 17), much 
more will mere words not suffice to correct a slave-like temper in a 
servant. 

Illustrations. — How plainly had the servile spirit of fear taken the 
place of the filial, loving spirit in our first parents and in Cain, when 
they endeavoured to evade well-merited reproof by offering sullen 
excuses to their Maker ! Job had this addition to the trials which 
sorely exercised his patience, that his servant, when he called him (one 
of those abject creatures who fall away in time of adversity), gave nim 
no answer, not even when he entreated him with his mouth (Job xix. 
16). Jesus warns us that " that servant which knew his Lord's will, 
and prepared not himself, neither did according to His will, shall be 
beaten with many stripes " (Luke xii. 47). 

application. — Slavery, or any approach to it, must be repugnant to 
God's will, if for this reason only that its usual effect is the destruc- 
tion of all that is noble and generous in man. In particular, it sub- 
stitutes for free and loving service a grudging and reluctant service in 
the spirit of bondage and of fear. Both parents and masters should 
beware of so straining their authority as to crush the will and forfeit 
the affection of those under them. They will suffer for it themselves 
in so great a loss of influence that their words will cease to produce 
any good impression, and they will rule only by force. What more 
painful to one who has the feelings of a man than to have to deal with 
a fellow-creature in whom those feelings have become deadened, if not 
destroyed ? You give your orders, but his one aim is to avoid obeying 
by pretending not to comprehend them. You reason with and would 
fain win him to a better mind, but he has become too stolid even to 
wish to amend. It remains only to dismiss him your house, or to 
employ a sharper discipline than words. The relation of master and 
servant has been well laid down in the New Testament. The master 
is to rule as one who knows that his Master also is in heaven, to whom 
he must render an account. The servant must serve as the servant of 
Christ become "the Lord's free man" (Eph. vi. 6, 9; 1 Cor. vii. 22). 
Then, as there will be no oppression on the one hand, neither will 
there be on the other that proud, dogged, resentful silence, which is 
even more offensive and hard to deal with than pert answering again. 
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"He that delicately bringeth up his servant from a 
child shall have him become his soil at t/ie length" — xxix„ 
21. 

Entrrpretation. — In the face of variations suggested by critics, thia 
rendering approves itself as the best. The servant is a home-bred 
slave. Masters are warned that to pet and pamper such a one from 
childhood is the sure way to put him out of his proper place, and lead 
him to aspire to that of a son and heir. Such a position he may 
indeed eventually attain to by taking advantage of the master's 
weakness to supplant the true heir. Or if not, he will, as though 
entitled to a son's prerogatives, bear himself so proudly as to become 
insufferable. 

HUustratums. — Ishbosheth would seem to have been a culpably 
indulgent master, if we may judge by the insolence of Abner's reply 
to him on a matter whereat he felt justly aggrieved (2 Sam. iii. 8-11). 
Ziba's unhandsome treatment of Mephibosheth was the base return of 
a slave who had been elevated by his master's kindness far above the 
position which was his by birth (2 Sam. ix. 2, 10, xvi. 1-4, xix. 24, etc.). 
David must surely have admitted Joab to undue familiarity when that 
veteran could disregard and oven chide his sovereign with such un- 
feeling insolence (2 Sam. iii. 39, xviii. 12-14, xix. 5). Did not 
Solomon himself suffer from promoting Jeroboam with undue haste, a 
base-born underling, who soon took advantage of the king's favour to 
aspire to royalty ? 

application. — Common prudence dictates that, unless under excep- 
tional circumstances, it is best that every man abide in his calling 
(1 Cor. vii. 20). Certainly it is not kind or wise by over-indulgence 
to raise expectations in one born in a humble condition of life which 
there is no intention of gratifying. Let " masters give unto (their) 
servants that which is just and equal " (Col. iv. 1). But our Blessed 
Lord Himself has taught that the servant is not to take the place of 
a friend — not to be admitted to undue intimacy (John xv. 15). Yet 
he is not therefore to be kept under with rigorous treatment, nor to be 
reminded of his subordinate position by a haughty, menacing de- 
meanour on the part of his superior. It is the duty of a good servant 
to know and to keep his own proper place. It is a good master's 
duty not to put him out of it, but to make him as happy as possible 
in it. To preserve the true medium between a chilling distance and 
an unbecoming familiarity is an exercise of Christian wisdom, which, 
" if any lack " (and who does not ?) " let him ask of God." The root 
of this wisdom is charity — that true love which regards the well-being 
of its object more than its own gratification. 
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" Every word of God is pure : He is a shield unto them 
that put their trust in Him. Add t/iou not unto His 
words, lest He reprove thee, and thou be found a liar" — 
xxx. 5, 6. 

Interpretation* — These are words of Agur, whom many of the best 
critics identify with Solomon. In language resembling that addressed 
to Job by his Creator (ch. xxxviii., etc.), he here sets forth the unspeak- 
able mystery of God's being as past finding out, whether in the height 
or in the depth. The evolutions of nature are not a sufficiently articu- 
late revelation of deity. So He points them to His Word as that 
pure medium through which His glory is revealed. " Every oracle of 
God is purified n — has come to us as fine gold without alloy or dross, 
so that, however tried, it always comes out with the same lustre, 
purity, and weight. He then who trusts in God as thus revealed will 
find Him " a shield." But let none tamper with His words to form a 
system, whether moral or physical, or God will reprove him by mani- 
festing its falsehoods. 

Illustrations. — To Abraham and Jacob, who trusted in and obeyed 
God's Word, He proved a shield (Gen. xv. 1, xlvi. 1-14). Joshua's 
dying testimony was that not one thing had failed of all that God had 
spoken (Josh, xxiii. 14). But the ten tribes under Jeroboam abolish- 
ing (for themselves) the Aaronic priesthood, and the scribes and 
Pharisees as in our Lord's time overlaying and making void the law of 
God with their traditions, lost His protecting care, and were exposed 
as falsifiers of His truth. 

&pplicatum. — The truest sages have been the most ready to own 
their ignorance. The most enlightened have acknowledged themselves 
most vile. Seekers after God have been humbled to the dust by His 
glory as seen in the visible creation. Nor have they therein found Him 
for whom their soul yearned. They have questioned successively the 
air, the water, and the earth. But the mysteries of nature have baffled 
them, and though they have used names for God, His real Name has 
remained a secret. Only in His Word, as in a mirror, the Holy Spirit 
shining upon it, have they seen His face revealed. That Word, which 
from beginning to end teaches of God in Christ reconciling the world 
to Himself, proclaims His Name to be Love, proclaims Him the Shield 
and Defence of His faithful people. Therefore be that Word my study, 
and let me not add to or subtract from it either in theory or in practice. 
Let me approach it with deep humility. Curiously to inquire is rash- 
ness, to believe is piety, to know indeed is life eternal. 
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" There is a generation that are pure in their own eyes, 
and yet is not was/ied from their filthiness. There is a 
generation, oh, how lofty are their eyes / and their eyelids 
are lifted upr — xxx. 12, 13 (vi. 17). 

Irtttcrprctatum. — Agur (or Solomon) warns his disciples against four 
generations that are evil. Two of them are here described. The first 
as " pure in their own eyes, ,, thoroughly self-righteous, and yet not 
washed from their native moral pollution and innate concupiscence 
(Ezek. xvi. 4). The second excite such lively astonishment as can only 
find expression in an apostrophe ! The superciliousness of their dis- 
position is written upon their countenances. They seem to overlook 
all other men, and appear surprised if any approach them on terms of 
presumed equality. Of associating with such people, still more of 
resembling them at all, " the wise king " would have us beware. 

Illustrations. — Korah and his company were infatuated enough in 
their presumption to appeal to God to vindicate their rebellion against 
His ministers (Numb. xvi. 18, 19). Both in Isaiah's time and in our 
Lord's, the Jews pretended singular holiness while walking in their 
own lusts (Isa. lxv. 2-5 ; John ix. 34, etc. ; Matt, xxiii. 13, etc.). 
There were members of the Laodicean Church not less self-deluded in 
their own eyes (Rev. iii. 17). The Pharisee, looking askance at " even 
this publican," is an individual example of the same character. 

&pplitatum. — It is of the essence of the Pharisaic temper that its 
hypocrisy is unconscious ; it is pure in its own eyes. And it is common 
to all times and peoples. I may easily acquire it myself. In some 
cases it is the result of applying a wrong test, judging one's self by a 
human standard instead of by God's own rule. Or it is induced by 
separating morality from religion, or else confounding the two. Again, 
reliance upon doctrinal shibboleths or upon mere external forms leads 
•oftentimes to an entirely false estimate of one's real state before God. 
Under a self-delusion thus generated, secret sins of the worst descrip- 
tion may be indulged all the while that holiness is professed and 
boasted of. The " outside of the cup and platter " being made clean, 
deceives all eyes but His who tries the reins. I must " examine and 
prove " myself continually, that I rest not in " a form of godliness." 
I must daily repair to the cleansing fountain, that I die not in my 
filthiness and remain filthy for ever (Rev. xxii. 11). Once convinced 
of sin, shall I not become free from that stand-off spirit which attaches 
to the self-righteous ? May it not well astonish angels to see sinful 
man despising his fellow-sinner ? 

Oh to learn that " my very repentance needs to he repented of t my 
very tears want washing " ! 
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" The horseleach hath tivo daughters, crying, Give, give. 
There are three things tliat are nmer satisfied, yea, four 
things say not. It is enough: the grave ; and the barren 
womb ; the earth tftat is not filled with water ; and tlte fire 
that saith not, It is enough" — xxx. 15, 16. 

5tttcrprrtatum. — The horseleach is a well-known type of insatiableness. 
Her two daughters are the two forks of the tongue by which she lays 
hold. Omitting the word " crying," which is not in the original, we 
find their name to be " Give, give." " Three things, yea, four," is the 
received Hebrew form of a climax (vide Amos i. 3, etc.). The grave 
(Hades, xxvii. 20) is all-consuming, yet never full. The barren longs 
for children. The thirsty earth drinks in all moisture, and soon thirsts 
for more. The fire consumes its fuel and is unappeased. In like 
manner, there are those (v. 14) who, consumed by lust of whatever 
kind, may be described as insatiable. 

fillustratimus. — Rachel betrayed unreasonableness in her craving 
after maternity when she reproached her husband, saying, " Give me 
children or I die" (Gen. xxx. 1). The inordinate desire to possess 
property, which God severely condemned by His prophet (lsa. v. 8), 
would seem to have been practised by the Jews in Nehemiah's time 
(Neh. v. 1-13). Solomon himself, by his own account, endeavoured to 
gratify every desire, but unsuccessfully (Eccles. i. 2, etc.). 

^plication. — A more revolting creature than the bloodsucker is 
hardly to be found. No wonder that imagination has clothed it with 
the attributes of a demon, producing the " ghoul " of fiction. But in 
reality far more horrible are those human beings who, endowed with 
reason and a soul, give such reins to their appetites and desires that 
they become inordinate and insatiable. Thus is created the miser, the 
profligate seducer or seductress, the drunkard, the slave to his ambition, 
the grasping tyrant. What more hideous characters than these can 
history present to our notice? We instinctively recoil from them as 
from an octopus. Yet were they once children, " glistening with bap- 
tismal dew," and candidates for the heavenl}' prize. Little by little 
the natural inclination, perhaps abnormally strong, grew upon them 
through neglect of training, discipline, the habit of self-control, and 
prayer. Every indulgence provoked the appetite for more. Circum- 
stances favouring, their lusts became uncontrolled and uncontrollable. 
Like Pharaoh's lean kine which eat up the well-favoured kine, yet 
remained lean as ever, so no indulgence at last suffices for the man 
who is possessed with the spirit of greed. 

God, take my heart and satisfy it as alone it can be satisfied — » 
with Thyself \ 
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" If tfiou hast done foolishly in lifting tip thyself y or if 

thou hast tJiought evil, lay thine Jiand upon thy mouth? — 

xxx. 32. 

Jhtterpretatum. — There is, perhaps, an immediate allusion in these 
words to the presence of royalty (ver. 31). It need not, however, be 
thus confined. If through pride or vanity one has done foolishly, or 
even entertained a wrong thought, let him not add to his fault by 
adhering to or excusing it, still less by laying blame upon another. 
The wisest and best thing to do under such circumstances is to lay 
the hand upon the mouth ; in other words, to own one's self wrong by 
abstaining from all self-vindication ; if before God, by awe-struck self- 
abasement, like the leper, with upper lip covered, crying, " Unclean, 
unclean ! " 

illustrations. — Job exhorts his pseudo-friends, misjudging him, to 
lay their hand upon their mouth (Job xxi. 5). He himself, in humbly 
acknowledging his error in contending with the Almighty, thus replies 
to Him : " Behold, I am vile ; what shall I answer Thee ? I will lay 
my hand upon my mouth " (Job xl. 4). St. Thomas (whose day we 
are observing) acted the same wise, religious part. He had unduly 
exalted his own intellect to the utterance of a sceptical sentiment. 
But when confronted by Jesus pointing to His sacred scars, how 
modestly does he drop his distrustful attitude ; how reverently withdraw 
his questionings ; while, laying his hand upon his mouth, he exclaims, 
in awe-struck accents, " My Lord and my God " ! 

&jralicatum. — We are naturally prone to stand by what we have 
ever said or done. Pilate said, " What I have written I have written," 
and there was really no good reason why he should alter it. But we 
imitate Pilate in regard to many things we have thought and said and 
written which there is every reason for regretting. How much better 
and wiser it would be to renounce with holy Thomas the thoughts of 
our heart and the words which were proud or foolish, and to humbly 
own the opposite of those to be true ! We should not lose even in the 
world's eye, for such moral courage is respected. We should gain 
immensely in God's esteem and in peace of mind. Never was St. 
Augustine more saint-like than when he wrote the Confessions of his 
sins and the Retractations of his errors. And perhaps of all his works 
these two have been the most read and blessed to souls. Who would 
be ashamed to imitate such great men? To err is human, but to 
defend and persist in error when exposed is devilish. Rather let me 
•enjoin silence upon myself as Christ did upon the evil spirits. 

And if so in the presence of a fellow-man, how much more in Tliy 
Presence, King of kings, should I lay my hand upon my mouth, and 
-acknowledge even " the thought of foolishness (to be) sin " I 
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" TJie eye tfiat mocketk at his fatlier, and despiscth to 
obey his mother, the ravens of the valley shall pick it out, 
and tlie young eagles shall eat it" — xxx. 17 (ver. 11, 
xxiii. 22). 

Eittcrprctatum. — The language of this " counsel," though figurative, 
clearly denounces woe upon the undutiful and rebellious child. The 
capital sentence of the Mosaic law (Exod. xxi. 25, 17 ; Lev. xx. 9 ; 
Deut. xxi. 18) might be seldom put in force, but God's providence 
would in some way bring about judgment. By *' the valley " some 
have understood " Tophet," where the carcases of criminals were flung 
after execution (Isa. xxx. 33 ; Jer. xxxi. 40). Or " the ravens of the 
valley " may correspond with those which still haunt the ravines of 
the torrent streams of Syria. ^Their proneness (and that also of eagles 
or vultures) to attack the eyes of living or dead animals is notorious. 
Clearly, some signal judgment is denounced, stick as a violent death, 
and such a mark of divine wrath as was implied in the denial of burial 
rites (Jer. vii. 33, xxii. 18, 19). 

JtUustrattong. — Our thoughts naturally turn to the cases of Hophni 
and Phinehas, whose treatment of their father was marked by scorn 
and disobedience, who would hardly hear him out when he spake 
unto them (1 Sam. ii. 23, 24), and who perished on the field of battle, 
where their carcases would be " meat unto the fowls of the heaven " 
(Ps. lxxix. 2). Absalom is another instance of a rebellious son dying 
by a judicial visitation, and his dead body exposed on a tree to carrion 
birds. 

application. — The fifth commandment is not only the first with 
promise, but the first with judgment also. God requires it to be 
observed in the spirit as well as in the letter. Not only do unfilial 
acts and words excite His severe displeasure, but the unfilial disposi- 
tion which looks out of the eyes. The mocking, disdainful, angry 
expression of countenance betrays a state of heart the very reverse of 
dutiful, and this alone is sufficient to draw down the divine sentence., 
Such children (whose acts are sure to correspond with their looks) 
may expect condign punishment in some form or other. It may come 
in the shape of a violent death, brought on or hastened by their own 
crimes or follies. How many who have died in brawls, or on the 
gallows, have owned their first wrong step to have been contempt of 
parental authority! Or it may take the not uncommon form of 
retributive ill behaviour on the part of their own children, bringing 
down their own grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. Whatever 
comes, comes as a message from God, pointing to the fruit of their 
own doings. 
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" Such is the way of an adulterous woman ; she eateth, 
and wipeth her mouth, and saith, I have done no wicked* 
ness" — xxx. 20. 

Entcrpretatfon. — The untraceableness of sin is the point of com- 
parison here with the figures that have gone before. The sin of un- 
chastity, for example, more often than not eludes detection for a 
while. Emboldened by impunity, even an adulteress will at last per- 
suade herself that she has done no harm. She has eaten her " secret 
bread " so often, has so carefully removed all traces, wiping her mouth 
(as it were), that the sin has ceased to be sin in her eyes ; and she is 
prepared, if accused, to brazen it out to others as she has done to 
herself, stoutly maintaining, "I have done no wickedness." The 
" counsel " is against becoming blinded by lust and impunity to the 
real nature of an habitual sin. 

Elltistrattons. — King Saul, whose besetting sin was self-will, pro- 
claimed to Samuel his fulfilment of the divinely appointed enterprise 
against the Amalekites. He seems wilfully to have lost sight of the 
fact that he had omitted to do exactly those things which it suited 
his purpose not to do (1 Sam. xv. 13, etc.). David — how hoodwinked 
by impunity had he become when he could condemn to death another 
for a supposed act of rapacity which fell far short of his own mur- 
derous lust ! The Jewish elders — how had hatred and bigotry warped 
their judgment when they could dread a mere external pollution while 
not scrupling to defile their consciences with the Blood of the Innocent 
(John xviii. 20) ! 

application. — The mystery of sin is unfathomable, and it exists in 
every human heart. The depths of nature only furnish a figure by 
which we may express its deceitfulness (ver. 19 ; Jer. xvii. 9). Not 
only are the arts incalculable and " past finding out " by which bad 
men and women inveigle one another into sin and then conceal it ; 
but (more fearful still) the artifices by which they impose upon them- 
selves are masterpieces of satanic cunning. I, too, am liable to mis- 
take impunity for sanction, and to think slightingly of a sin which 
leaves no trace behind it. Nay, more, I am in danger, through the 
force of appetite and passion, of finding such excuses for a sin which 
has become part and parcel of my being, as shall in time divest it of 
all its ugliness, and even paint it to represent a virtue. Given up to 
my own fatuous imagination, there is no reason why I should not go 
on to mistake evil for good, and to outface my convictions with a self- 
justification. And when shame ceases, the soul's ruin is accomplished. 

Deliver me then, my God, from the sophistries of my own heart I 
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" For three things tJie earth is disquieted, and for four 
which it cannot bear : for a servant when lie reigneth ; 
and for a fool when he is filled with meat ; for an odious 
woman wlien she is married ; and an handmaid that is 
tieir to her mistress." — xxx. 21-23 (xix. 10, xxix. 2). 

Interpretation. — By " the earth " is to he understood its inhabitants. 
Under three things it is poetically said to he " disquieted " (" made to 
tremble"); "four it cannot bear" (Amos vii. 10). In other words, 
there are four intolerable social evils, which we must avert, if possible. 
The first is when a slave becomes a ruler. The second is when an 
ill-conditioned man, who ought to work or else starve, becomes 
possessed of wealth so that he can gratify every appetite and set 
society at defiance. The third, when an unlovable old maid, getting 
married at last, wreaks her spite upon her husband and her single 
friends. The fourth, when a favourite servant becomes practically 
her mistress's heiress ; or, worse still, supplants her in the affections 
of her own husband. 

Illustrations. — What national evil followed upon the elevation of the 
base-born son of Nebat ! What anarchy upon that of Zimri ! How 
offensively obstructive did " Tobiah the servant " prove (Neh. ii. 10, 
etc.) ! The prosperity of Nabal and Elah — was it not thrown away 
upon such besotted fellows (1 Sam. xxv. 37 ; 1 Kings xvi. 9, 10) ? 
How " odious " was Jezebel, whom the earth at last cast out ! How 
insolent Hagar, when she seemed to have supplanted her mistress ! 

&ppltcatton. — The earth is full of anomalies which we must endure 
and make the best of. But we need not lend a hand towards 
increasing them. To put people into situations for which they are 
in no way qualified is clearly unwise. It is quite another thing 
when a man is called to fill a post for which he is markedly designated 
by Providence ; or when he raises himself by his own talents and good 
conduct. But I have to guard against giving a lift to those whom 
elevation will only spoil and render intolerable. The cases must be 
very rare indeed, where a servant ought to acquire an ascendency 
over the master or mistress ; and under no circumstances can it be 
desirable that the lower stratum of society should usurp the place 
of those classes who are nobler, gentler; more educated and more 
enlightened. I ought to set my face as a flint against the domination 
of material wealth and its vulgar concomitants over the refinements 
of culture and good breeding. I shall prove myself a fool indeed if 
I link my lot in life with one whose unamiability is well known ; and 
worse than a fool should I allow another to supplant my wife. 

vol. 11. ^. 
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" CzW strong drink unto him that is ready to perish, 
and wine unto those that be of heavy Jiearts. Let him 
drink, and forget his poverty, and remember his misery 
no more. Open thy mouth for the dumb in the cause 
of all such as are appointed to destruction. Open thy 
mouth, judge righteously, and plead the cause of t/te poor 
and needy." — xxxi. 6-9. 

Jnterpretatum. — These words belong to the advice said to be given 
by his mother to King Lemuel. Solomon thus modestly gives counsel 
to kings as to himself. He teaches the royal use of wine, that it is 
to be given to those who stand in real need of such a cordial — " to 
him that is ready to perish." It is also a kingly grace to " open the 
mouth for the dumb/' to say what can be said for such accused ones 
as have no counsellor and cannot plead for themselves. To take up 
the cause of the " sons of destruction " or " bereavement." " To judge 
righteously, and plead the cause of the poor and needy." 

Ellturtraticms. — "I looked, and there was none to help; and I 
wondered that there was none to uphold: therefore Mine own 
Arm brought salvation unto Me" (Isa. lxiii. 5). Thus the Saviour 
accounts for His coming to us as on this day. The King of kings, He 
beheld mankind "ready to perish," and came to their relief. He 
brought the reviving cordial of the gospel to all " that be of heavy 
hearts;" and do not they who partake of it forget their poverty 
(becoming rich in Him) and "remember (their) misery no more"? 
As our Daysman, our Mediator, He pleads for us condemned ones, who 
could not plead for ourselves ; for He provides " the robe of righteous- 
ness," " the garments of salvation " (Isa. lxi. 10). 

&pplicatt0tt. — Ought we not to celebrate Christmas, we who must 
have perished in our misery had not the King come to visit us, 
bringing with Him the remedy for our deep distress? Do we not 
owe to His royal grace those " medicines of the gospel," whereby our 
spiritual life, when most depressed, is revived and nourished? Are 
not our hopes resting upon the efficacy of His mediation Who pleads 
for us sinners when, " dumb with silence," we can only " repent in 
dust and ashes," and lay our hand upon our mouth? Oh, surely 
the birth of such an all-powerful Friend must needs excite our 
liveliest joy and gratitude ! Does any one incline to make a bad use 
of our text, as though it gave inspired toleration of excess ? The 
thought that Jesus came to save us from our sins must needs oppose 
itself to this. In the imitator of Christ, sobriety and large-hearted 
liberality will join hand in hand. 
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"A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of 
silver? — xxv. 11. 

littterpretatton. — The marginal reading, "a word spoken upon its 
wheels," is preferred by some critics. But the Hebrew word for 
*' wheel " means also " revolution of time," hence " season/' " Spoken 
in season" or "fitly spoken," is, therefore, not an incorrect, while a 
preferable, reading. The comparison of such a word or words is to 
" apples of gold," whether metallic ornaments, or (more probably) 
" golden apples," citrons, displayed in baskets, or on salvers of silver 
fretwork. Such a rare and costly Tyrian gift may have been presented 
to Solomon, and the wise monarch saw in it a speaking type of that 
delightful and admirable gift, a speech hitting the occasion and with 
all its surroundings in consonance. 

Illustrations. — Examples of the above have already been adduced 
under other headings (xii. 25, xv. 1, 23). Solomon's own " counsels " 
furnish abundant. But St. Stephen's speeches supply an additional 
illustration to the above. We are told that "they (who heard him) 
were not able to resist the wisdom and the spirit by which he spake " 
(Acts vi. 10). His last speech is extant, and from it we can judge of 
the astonishing tact, temper, point, skill, and knowledge with which he 
was endued. Doubtless, he was enabled by the Holy Ghost to address 
himself to the very thoughts as well as ears of his audience. But 
besides this, the occasion was most suitable, and his own appearance 
and character were in beautiful harmony with his words. No wonder 
they made a lasting impression on the foremost of his persecutors, and 
are found to some extent reproduced in the speeches and writings of 
St. Paul. 

application* — We are not encouraged to expect, as a rule, that 
special supernatural grace which made of the first martyr so ready and 
apt a spokesman. Yet the power to say the right thing at the right 
time, and in the right way, is attained by many, and may be ours. 
No doubt, natural gifts help it much, but so does the habit of observa- 
tion, the cultivation of sympathy, the knowledge of affairs, and of the 
human heart. And " how forcible are right words ! " (Job vi. 25). 
How men admire and love them — those to whom they are addressed, 
and others besides who read or hear them ! — even as the " citrons " of 
the proverb are beautiful both to taste and to sight. But then the 
surroundings must be in keeping, must enhance the value of what is 
said. The graces of diction are its wheels. But graces of character 
must be its setting. More especially in discourses upon religion, the 
heart, mouth, and life must agree. Should the countenance in addi- 
tion be angelical (as was St. Stephen's), the words will strike like an 
angel's harp upon the soul. 
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" Whoso keepeth the fig tree shall eat tlie fruit thereof : 
so he that waiteth on his master shall be honotcredr — 
xxvii. 18. 

Enttrpntation. — To the Jews, .the fig tree was so valuable that its 
failure was among the severest of God's judgments (Joel i. 6, 7 ; Hab. 
iii. 17). Though preferring a rocky and arid soil, it was marvellously 
productive. But to this end it required painstaking and vigilant 
culture. The reward was sure to come. "So," says the wise king, 
" will that servant have his reward, in honour, confidence, advance- 
ment, who (so to speak) cultivates his master— sparing no trouble to 
protect his person, to improve his estate, to defend his character." 

5llustratt0n0. — Eliezer and Deborah, for their faithful service, have 
their names " printed in (the) Book " (Job xix. 23). St. John, above all 
the Apostles, loved his Divine Master, and was, accordingly, the most 
loved by Him. This love prompted to holy service. It made him 
jealous for his Master's honour (Luke ix. 54). It nerved him to follow 
and own Jesus, standing even under the shadow of His cross. How 
promptly he understood and acted upon the hint given him by those 
dear, dying Lips ! How abundant were his labours and sufferings in his 
Master's cause, even unto death ! And was he not honoured by the 
distinguishing love of Jesus, by being permitted to bear witness to Him, 
by miracles wrought in his behalf, by the vision of Christ in glory, by 
the " door opened " unto him " in heaven " ? Did he not eat abundantly 
of the fruit of that tree " out of a dry ground " ? Is he not now resting 
in sure and certain hope of a far more glorious reward when the second 
advent shall fulfil his patient longing (Rev. xxii. 20) ? 

application. — The poorest cultivator of the soil may be cheered by 
hope. The humblest servant, who is faithful, can hardly fail of a 
reward in due time. A good master will be sure to honour, encourage, 
and advance such a one. But who so good a Master as Jesus ? To 
serve Him is surely to consult our own highest interests. Are not His 
own words, " If any man serve Me, him will My Father honour ** 
(John xii. 26) ? Doth He send any one on a warfare at his own 
charges (1 Cor. ix. 7) ? Or set any one to work in a vineyard without 
giving him to eat of the fruit thereof? And the fruit He gives, it is 
not merely honour, " a good degree," a wider influence ; but it is the 
fruit of His own incarnation — pardon, peace, holiness, heaven. It is to 
lie on His Bosom (like St. John) at His own Table, — ay, to feed by 
faith upon His own Body and Blood, and thus become one with 
Him. 

Oh, taste and see, my soul, how gracious the Lord is 1 
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" There be four things which are little upon tlie earth, 
but they are exceeding wise : tfte ants are a people not 
strong, yet tliey prepare their meat in tfte summer' 1 — 
xxx. 24, 25 (vi. 7, 8). 

Interpretation. — Solomon was a great natural philosopher (1 Kings 
v. 33). So, here, under his assumed name " Agur," he speaks of four 
kinds of creatures which, though small, act so wisely as to set an 
example to mankind. The ants may be called " a people/' for they 
form communities, which would almost seem to be governed by rules 
of political economy. They are " not strong," crushed by a footstep, 
scattered before the wind. But they supply their lack of strength by 
a remarkable combination of industry, perseverance, skill, and order. 
The point here dwelt upon is their wisdom in doing what they have 
to do in proper time. The summer is the time when food is plentiful. 
It is then, accordingly, they gather it. Their providence supplies 
their needs. While ravening "lions lack and suffer hunger," the ants 
have " enough and to spare." 

EHustratiims. — " God hath chosen the weak things of the world to 
confound the mighty " (1 Cor. i. 27). Thus (as we commemorate to- 
day), puny babes glorified Christ by their death, while " the princes of 
this world " knew Him not, and dishonoured Him in their lives. The 
children cried " Hosanna ! " in that Temple where from the scribes and 
elders rose the fierce cry, " Crucify Him ! " The Church of God is 
weak in itself and despised, yet its true members lay up treasure in 
heaven, and make wise provision for death and eternity. 

Stppttcatum. — Nature is the art of God, and His " manifold wisdom " 
is seen in the instincts of His lower creation as much as in the 
highest intellects of the human race. "He reigns in a community 
of ants and ichneumons as visibly as among living men or mighty 
seraphim." Let me learn from this never to despise "the weak 
things of the world." Nothing is made for nought. As God in- 
structed Job by behemoth and leviathan (ch. xl., xli.), so, by His ap- 
pointment do the ants preach a quickening sermon to me. They teach 
that weakness is no excuse for indolence, nor occasion of despondency. 
They show what may be done by habits of method, order, and combi- 
nation. They point to " to-day, while it is called to-day," as the time 
of preparation for the future. They denounce the folly of laziness 
and procrastination in the great work of life. 

God, shall the ants "prepare their meat in the summer" and 
shall not I, in life's little day, " labour for that meat which endureth 
unto everlasting life " (John vi. 27) ? 
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" The conies are but a feeble folk, yet make tJiey their 
houses in the rocks" — xxx. 26. 

Interpretation. — "Coney" is the ordinary old English name for a 
rabbit. But the animal here meant is not a rabbit, though somewhat 
resembling one in shape. With its weak teeth and short incisors, there 
are few animals so without the means of self-defence. Moreover, its 
feet, pulpy and fleshy, appear inadequate to the task of digging. Hence, 
its wisdom is to shelter itself in the clefts of inaccessible rocks. There 
it dwells in companies, scarcely ever descending to the ground, almost 
always eluding its pursuers. Truly, what the conies lack in strength 
they make up in wisdom, — in this an example to mankind. 

Jlfasttation*. — In the hilly parts of the Holy Land there are many 
natural caves, which admitted of being made by the children of Israel 
into dens and strongholds for hiding and refuge (Judg. vi. 2). To one 
of these (Etah) Samson betook himself (Judg. xv. 8) ; and David, 
during Saul's persecution, often resorted to them ( 1 Sam. xxii. ; 2 Sam. 
xxiii. ; 1 Chron. xi. 15). It is said of the heroes of faith that " they 
wandered in mountains, and in dens, and in caves of the earth " (Heb. 
xi. 38) — a description which includes, with many more, Obadiah's 
hundred prophets and the great Elijah (1 Kings xviii. 13, xix. 9). 
These men showed their wisdom by finding a refuge in their feeble- 
ness ; but how much more by trusting in God to be " (their) Bock, 
(their) Fortress, (their) Deliverer " (Ps. xviii. 2) ! 

SlppUcatum. — We are taught far more by the conies than to have a 
prudent regard to our residence and to make it secure. For do what 
we will, we are at the best but " a feeble folk " in a world full of 
perils. The real lesson is so to know our lack of spiritual strength as 
to look above, and resort to God as our strength. " When I am weak, 
then am I strong," says the Apostle (2 Cor. xii. 10), and this paradox 
should be the Christian's motto. A firm belief in it will make me so 
distrustful of self as to climb the heights and dwell above the world 
" in the secret place of the Most High " (Ps. xci. 1). Then my " place 
of defence shall be the munition of rocks " (Isa. xxxiii. 16). There 
" the enemy shall not be able to do (me) violence, the son of wicked- 
ness shall not hurt (me) " (Ps. lxxxix. 22). Yes, so long as my " life 
is hid with Christ in God," I am safe ; " there shall no evil happen 
unto (me) " (Ps. xci. 10). But I must abide in Christ, not come out of 
Him, my city of refuge. The moment I do so I am in danger (Numb, 
xxxv. 26, 27). But oh, what an assurance is mine, that He who 
points out to the conies their safe abode (Ps. civ. 18) undertakes 
much more for His chosen ones, and is Himself their Bock and House 
of Defence ! Shall it not then be my wisdom and my might to pray 
unceasingly, "Lead me to the Bock that is higher than I" (Pa> 
lxi. 2) ? 
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" The locusts have no king, yet go tJiey forth all of tJiem 
by bands." — xxx. 27. 

Enterprctatum. — Unlike the bees, the locusts have no chief. And 
yet they " go forth " to war, as God's " great army " (Joel ii. 25), in 
rank-and-file (so to speak), with a perfect order and discipline, follow- 
ing some common instinct. They never jostle against one another, 
nor move out of their line, nor quarrel over their spoil. But one 
object is steadily kept in view, and by united, concentrated effort 
accomplished. The prophet Joel describes them as "a great people 
and a strong." " They shall march " (says he) " every one on his ways, 
and they shall not break their ranks ; neither shall one thrust another ; 
they shall walk every one in his path " (ch. ii. 7, 8). Their unity of 
plan and purpose (added to their numbers) makes them irresistible. 
Solomon points to them as wise in their littleness by reason of their 
order and discipline ; and so far an example to the Church at large, 
and its members in particular. 

EHustrations. — The Babel-builders showed what might be done by 
unanimity and concentration. " Nothing will be restrained from them " 
(said God) " which they have imagined to do." It remained only to 
divide them (Gen. xi. 6-9). What a destructive work was accom- 
plished by the Israelites taking " each one his stone," and filling the 
good pieces of land and the wells of water in their enemy's country 
(2 Kings iii. 25) ! How striking and effective was the unity of the 
early Christians, when, for a short time, " of one heart and of one soul " 
(Acts iv. 32) ! 

» 

application. — Men see it to be their wisdom to combine for trade 

and politics and war ; and thus, what great achievements are wrought 
by those who " out of weakness " are " made strong." That " unity 
is strength " is acknowledged on all sides, and yet the Church remains 
weak for want of unity. Though she has a Divine Head and many 
leaders under Him, how broken and scattered are her forces ; how little 
concentrated upon the common foe! It is easy to see this and to 
lament it, but what remedy can be applied ? As an individual, I must 
begin with myself. Let me devote all my powers to my calling as a 
soldier of Christ. Let me fight manfully under His banner, under 
Catholic guidance, under episcopal and (if a layman) parochial rule. 
Let me work with others as "in bands," but avoid intruding upon 
another's line or usurping another's place. Let some definite Church 
work be before me (such as is given me to do), that my strength be 
not wasted by being frittered. And whatever " spoil " may be given 
as a reward (Isa. liii. 12), let me be content with my own share. 
Above all, let prayer be made without ceasing for unity in the Church ! 
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" The spider taketh hold with her hands, and is in kings' 
palaces." — xxx. 28. 

Entcrprctatiott. — Not the " spider " is here spoken of, but a species of 
lizard, speckled, and furnished with hand claws, by which it clings to 
house walls and ceilings. Though little, it thus secures a position from 
which to seize its prey, and, though mean, by its adroitness finds its 
way, even through crevices, into kings' palaces, from which the world 
is excluded. It is here pointed to as the fourth of those creatures, 
" little and wise," which are an example to men that the least may 
aspire to be the greatest ; that activity and fearlessness will take ad- 
vantage of openings, which tenacity will retain to a man's interests, 
whether worldly or spiritual, according to his aim. 

^Illustrations. — Ahithophel and Hushai were both men who, through 
sheer force of ability, combined with adroitness, became frequenters 
of their sovereign's palace. Mordecai rose through his dexterity from 
the humble position of an exile to wear kingly honours, and even to 
take hold of the place vacated by Haman (Esth. vi., viii.). Zacchaeus 
— what wisdom and energy did he not evince when he climbed up 
into the tree to see Jesus, and afterwards laid hold with both hands of 
that " great salvation " — that place in the king's house then or never 
to be his ! 

application. — A successful merchant has described " tact and push " 
as the two great elements of success in business. In this respect € ' the 
children of this world are wiser in their generation than the children of 
light " (Luke xvi. 8, 9). But in the parable which contains these words, 
our Lord tacitly advises the candidates for a heavenly home to imitate 
worldly-minded men in so far as to apply to better purpose the like 
shrewdness and energy. It is the same lesson as taught by Solomon's 
little lizard. Nature is nowhere greater than in the smallest things. 
And, just so, the virtues required to gain success, whether in temporal 
or spiritual affairs, are nowhere better displayed than in " that which 
is least." Wealth and fame have oftener come from diligence and 
dexterity in the quiet, unostentatious ways of life than by public 
exploits attracting the world's attention. So, also, it is the humble 
Christian who lies in wait for and takes advantage of every opening 
for getting and doing good ; who draws nearer and nearer to God by 
assiduous efforts ; who lays hold of His promises and retains them with 
the tenacity of simple faith ; in whom the world at last recognizes a 
" saint indeed." And though to be quite safe he must wait for " the 
blessed necessity of not sinning," the time will come (0 God, may it 
come to me!) when he who has taken hold of Christ shall be made a 
pillar in the Temple of God, " and shall go no more out " (Rev. iii. 12). 
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TJiere be three things which go well, yea, four are 
comely in going: a lion which is strongest among beasts, 
and turneth not away for any ; a greyJwund ; an Jie-goat 
also ; and a king, against wJwm tliere is no rising up" — 
xxx. 29-31. 

Interpretation. — The "lion" is noted for its majestic and fearless 
progress. The " greyhound," or u war-horse with splendid trappings," 
—both are remarkable, the one for its intrepid bearing, the other 
for its graceful and yet nimble action. The he-goat is venerable in 
aspect as it walks at the head of its own flock, and hence an apt type 
of a king (Dan. viii. 21). But the whole description really turns upon 
the last, to which it leads up as a climax — the monarch " irresistible 
in his might," or (as some render) " in the midst of his people." Here 
we have Solomon's ideal king, so often described as to character, 
represented as to deportment. " A greater than Solomon " is doubtless 
shadowed forth, and in Him the ideal Christian in his degree. 

ffltattrationg. — Solomon's own " ascent to the house of the Lord " 
— whether the way by which he ascended or his mode of ascending — 
filled the Queen of Sheba's mind with admiration (1 Kings x. 5). So, 
when Jesus ascended the Mount of Olives, though " lowly and riding 
upon an ass " (Zech. ix. 9), there was such royal majesty in His mien 
that the multitude involuntarily saluted Him as King (John xii. 13). 
How much more the angelic choirs when He ascended up on high, 
having " led captivity captive, and received gifts for men " (Ps. xxiv. 
7-10) ! 

application. — Even outward deportment is not a mere trifle, beneath 
consideration. When the outcome of natural dignity, and of that sense 
of responsibility which properly attaches to office or to age, a grave 
and authoritative bearing carries weight with it. To affect this will 
only render a man ridiculous. To assume it under unwarrantable cir- 
cumstances would be unbecoming. Never to throw it off were pedantic. 
But, as it belongs by universal consent to the regal character (which, 
without it, would be in danger of being under-estimated), so in its 
measure is it an appurtenance of any post of authority. But then the 
life must correspond or the profession becomes a burlesque. Every 
Christian is, in fact, called to be a " king " (Rev. i. 6), and a sense of 
the sublime position to which grace has exalted him will invest the 
poorest with an unconscious dignity. Let me so order the steps of my 
going as to be not only safe, but " comely." Let me be thankful that 
of the King of kings it is written, " As His majesty is, so is His mercy " 
(Ecclus. ii. 18). 
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" The path of the just is as the shining light, that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day. The way of the 
wicked is as darkness: they know not at what they 
stumble? — iv. 18, 19. 

Enttrpretation. — The " just " have been those in every dispensation 
who have lived by faith and walked with God. When they entered 
upon that course of life they entered (as it were) on a pathway tinged 
with the orient light of the dawn. This light, proceeding from Christ, 
" the Sun of righteousness," became more and more bright and clear, 
till it reached that fulness of splendour which the sun at its meridian 
glory imparts. In other words, the saints have ever grown in know- 
ledge, holiness, and happiness, through increasing nearness to God, till 
they have attained to perfection. Whereas, the very opposite is true 
of the wicked. The way they pursue is increasingly dark, or sinful, 
further and further from God. Hence, they stumble as blind men, and 
at last lie down in sorrow (John xi. 10, xii. 35 ; Isa. 1. 11). 

Hlfastratkm*. — Of Jacob and Simeon the path brightened as they 
advanced in life, and a sure hope beamed upon it at the last. St. Paul 
grew manifestly in knowledge and holiness, and triumphed in death. 
The Thessalonian Church shone more and more with Christian graces 
(1 Thess. i. 3 ; 2 Thess. i. 3). But Korah, in his blindness, imagined 
himself and his company secure in the extremity of danger. Judas, 
stumbling at the Rock of his salvation, went out (spiritually as well 
as literally) into the " night " (John xiii. 30). 

application. — The contrast between the righteous and all besides ia 
very vividly set forth in Holy Scripture. It is as great as that between 
light and darkness. No intermediate state is hinted at. Either I am 
a true Christian, — as such justified before God and walking in the 
light; or I am in darkness, stumbling to my fall, and dark myself 
inwardly. The secret of the difference between the two states lies in 
their relative positions as regards God. To this the metaphor employed 
may be said to point. As the sun is the centre of light fixed in the 
heavens, so Jesus, in whom God reveals Himself to sinners, is the " Sun 
of righteousness " to as many as bask in His beams. But, just as the 
earth becomes warm or cold in proportion as it is turned towards or 
away from the sun, so is it with the soul. To abide in Christ, by 
spiritual and sacramental union with Him, is to be within the circle 
of His vivifying influence ; to be " light in the Lord " (Eph. v. 8). To 
be outside that circle is to be increasingly cold and dark. The Christian 
advances more and more in holiness unto perfection. The Christless 
one draws more and more off from God, from true knowledge, holiness, 
and peace, till he stumbles and falls never to rise again, and makes his 
bed in darkness (Job xvii. 13). 
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" Wherefore is there a price in the ha?id of a fool to get 
wisdom, seeing he hath no }ieart to it ? " — xvii. 16. 

Ihtterjrcetation. — The question seems to be one of surprise and indig- 
nation. Wisdom is not to be " gotten for gold." But Holy Scripture 
speaks elsewhere of buying " without money " (Isa. lv. 1). The case 
is here evidently supposed of one who has the means of procuring 
wisdom, even as money in the hand is the means of procuring goods in 
the market. But, where there is no desire or taste for what is worth 
procuring, the means possessed will be only thrown away. 

Illustrations. — The remnant of the ten tribes, invited by Hezekiah 
to attend the Passover, had no disposition to avail themselves of the 
privilege (2 Chron. xxx. 10). The Gadarenes, the people of Nazareth, 
Ghorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum were all highly favoured, but to- 
no purpose, except to increase their own condemnation. The young 
ruler, Pilate, Herod Antipas, Felix, and Herod Agrippa, might all have 
become possessors of " the pearl of great price," but had " no heart N to 
it." Why did not the heathen acquire from the book of nature that 
knowledge of God's attributes which it affords ? Because " they did 
not like to retain God in their knowledge " (Rom. i. 28). Why were 
the Jews, possessing God's " lively oracles," so lamentably deficient in 
true, religious knowledge ? Because they had no heart to it. 

application. — While all have their opportunities, to some these seem 
to be given more abundantly than to others. But the earthly father, 
and much more the heavenly, may often ask with indignant surprise,. 
" To what purpose ? " An expensive education is lavished upon a son, 
yet he turns out a dunce and reprobate. The means of religious 
instruction and of grace have been heaped from childhood upon 
another, yet he remains as ungodly as though left destitute of them.. 
How strangely crude, superficial, and confused are the ideas of 
many upon Christian truth, after it has been set before them most 
lucidly for years ! " The wise king " explains this phenomenon. It 
is not (in most cases) the want of intellect — not, in any case, that 
alone — but the want of heart which is the cause. This is often proved 
to be so under altered circumstances. Let the dunce be thrown upon 
his own resources, and have a sufficiently powerful motive applied to- 
him as a spur, and he will so set to work as to repair to some extent 
the effects of his former idleness. Let a thirst for the true wisdom 
take hold of the soul, and how soon will the mind become enriched 
with its sacred treasures 1 For the inability complained of before was 
moral, and a change of heart towards wisdom has repaired it. 

Lord, save me from trifling with the things which concern eternity I 
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"Also, that the soul be without knowledge ', it is not 
good; and he that hasteth with his feet sintieth" — xix. 2. 

Entetprctatum. — Two faults are here counselled against — want of 
understanding and want of deliberation, the one flowing from the 
other. By " also ,? some understand " both," as coupling these two 
faults together. Or the meaning of the passage may be, that even 
the soul (life itself), without knowledge (specially of God), is not a 
blessing, and he that adventures upon any course precipitately, not 
pondering the path of his feet, not being guided by knowledge within, 
will take many a false step. 

Illustrations. — Micah's worship of teraphim was an unconsidered step, 
arising from deficient knowledge of Jehovah, and involving both him- 
self and the tribe of Dan in sin (Judg. xvii. 13 ; xviii. 30, 31). In 
Hosea's time both people and priests were cut off " for lack of know- 
ledge," in consequence of which they " left off to take heed to the way 
of the Lord " (Hos. iv. 6-10). Those who condemned and crucified 
the Lord of glory knew not what they did. Joshua acted rashly in 
making a covenant with the Gibeonites through not inquiring of the 
Lord (Josh. ix. 14). St. Peter, when he drew the sword, followed 
merely the blind impulse of bis own heart. 

&pplicatum. — All useful knowledge is a gain. Unless acquired, the 
powers of the soul remain unemployed. It is the birthright of every 
thinking being. Not too much, but "a little knowledge is a dan- 
gerous thing." The smatterer becomes the " puffed-up " charlatan or 
revolutionist, whose crotchets are to be feared. The ill-informed are 
the adventurers who risk their all in pursuit of a chimera, while 
overlooking their just rights. Ignorance is the mother of degrading 
vice and crime. Knowledge, e.g. of history, of science, of political 
economy, of calculation, — how would it tend to elevate the people! 
But, if so, the power of reading, the key to unlock these treasures, 
ought it to be kept back, for fear of consequences, from any class? 
Were not a monopoly of knowledge as preposterous as a monopoly of 
air ? And are not worse results to be feared from the lack of know- 
ledge than from an abundance of it, even as savages are far more rash 
and intemperate than civilized beings ? But knowledge is n.ot wholly 
good unless it have for its beginning and its end God. Nay, it were 
hopelessly imperfect, did it not minister to man's highest part and 
deepest needs ; were it to leave untaught his soul. Never, then, let 
me be satisfied with any attainments which do not include theology in 
its truest, highest senee. Let me promote that system of education 
which is religious as well as secular. For, surely, for others as for me— 

" This is life eternal, to know Thee, the only true God, and Jesw 
Christ Whom Thou hast sent? 
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" All tlie days of tJie afflicted are evil: but lie that is of 
a merry heart hath a contintial feast!' — xv. 15. 

Interpretation. — True and real happiness is here defined as depending 
not so much upon external circumstances, as upon the state of the 
heart. Let there be gloom, discontent, undue anxiety about the 
future, or brooding over the past, within, and "all the days" of 
that " afflicted " one must needs be evil. Whereas, let the heart be 
"joyous" through freedom from care, physical good spirits, above all, 
a conscience at peace, and life to that man is a constant festival. Both 
nature and grace conspire to make men the one or the other. 

Illustrations. — In the cases of Hannah and of David, how striking 
a change was wrought when, the heart-sickness being removed, each 
was able to break forth into singing, and the sad countenance was ex- 
changed for a cheerful one ! (1 Sam. i. 15, 18, ii. 1-10 ; Ps. xxxii.) 
Look at King Ahab stretched upon his bed, and unable to eat, though 
surrounded with comforts and luxuries, — and why ? because a covetous 
desire is gnawing within the royal breast. Contrast with him the 
saints who took "joyfully the spoiling of their goods " (Heb. x. 34), 
and sang inside the dungeon walls (Acts xvi. 25), because they pos- 
sessed within themselves a solid principle of true satisfaction. 

application. — It were a great mistake to suppose (as some have 
done) that mirth and merriment are necessarily symptoms of a care- 
less and unrenewed heart. True, they may result from that flippant 
levity and unconcern about the realities of life to which a "woe" 
has been attached by the Divine Lips (Luke vi. 25). But, on the 
other hand, some natures are joyous ; and when upon these a living 
faith and a good hope are engrafted by grace, what marvel if the life 
become, as it were, a series of festivals, enlivened with innocent enjoy- 
ment ! No more attractive picture of his religion can the true Christian 
present. But it is not given to many, even true Christians, to be 
thus habitually bright and mirthful. Still, they have always this 
advantage over mere men of the world, — that they are happier now 
and safer at last. Indeed, it would be true to assert that among the 
symptoms of a heart not right with God, a melancholy and depressed 
spirit does, as a rule, find place. You see it, again and again, when 
there is everything the world can give to create sunshine within and 
without. And what wonder, so long as the thick, black cloud of 
unforgiven sin broods over the impenitent and therefore hopeless soul ! 
Contrast such a one with himself in the early stages of innocent child- 
hood. That was the season of perpetual joyousness, and such will 
only return when the sin which marred that innocence is both blotted 
out and expelled. 
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" Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain : but a woman 
that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised. Give Iter of 
tlie fruit of her Jtands ; and let Iter own works praise her 
in the gates" — xxxi. 30, 31. 

Interpretation. — " Grace " and " beauty " will not win lasting praise ; 
therefore they mil disappoint. But a God-fearing woman, " she shall 
be praised ; " her character in God's eyes and man's shall be her lasting 
grace, her unfading beauty. She is worthy of the praise she has 
■earned by the work of her own hands. " Let her own works celebrate 
her." (To be praised " in the gates," or in the places of public con- 
course, is equivalent to becoming noted or celebrated.) 

Htatrattons. — The unsatisfactory character of mere beauty of face 
or of form is illustrated by the cases, of Kachel, unhappy in spite of 
it ; of Naomi, who lost it through bitter affliction ; of Vashti, whom it 
exposed to insult. But Sarah is praised in Holy Scripture for her faith 
and obedience (Heb. xi. 11 ; 1 Pet. iii. 6) ; the garments wrought by 
Dorcas for the poor, and the tears shed over her dead body, were her 
best encomium; the pious fulfilment of maternal duties was the 
commendation of Lois and Eunice, which has made their names 
household words unto this day. 

&ppltcation. — The " counsels " of this Book end, as they began, with 
u the fear of the Lord." This is the condition of all womanly as well 
as manly excellence. The character of the "excellent woman" or 
wife has been beautifully described. She has been held up as a 
pattern of conjugal virtue. Her industry, activity, benevolence, fore- 
thought, discretion, kindness, government of her household, — these 
and other admirable points have been exhibited by way of pattern. 
Then is disclosed the key to such rare excellence. True religion has 
led up to it. For religion does not slacken, but rather quickens 
attention to the common duties of life. Genuine faith gives birth to 
•obedience. The holier the woman, the better the wife, the mother, 
the mistress of a household. Thus, Christianity would commend 
itself to the world. Beauty of form and feature is not essential to its 
praise. For these are but fleeting, and, unless combined with sterling 
good qualities, ere long disappoint or even create disgust. No, it is 
only beauty of character, the loveliness of practical piety as seen in 
the very details of every-day life, which compels universal admiration 
at last. This, too, shall have " praise of God," of Him Whose whole 
teaching throughout this Book has been of righteousness as the fruit 
of faith. Where holy women lead the way, let men follow. Each 
have their respective work to do. According as that is done shall 
they enter in (or not) through the gates into the city (Rev. xxii. 14). 
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Complete in 2 vols. Grown 8vo, cloth, price 10*. The first vol., January 
to June, and the second Vol., July to ' December, may be had 
separately, price 5a. each. 

BY REV. CHR. RIDLEY PEARSON, M.A., 

Vicar of St, James's, Tunbridge IVeUs. 

COUNSELS OF THE WISE KIJNG, Applied to Daily Life. 
This work aims at making the Book of Proverbs more practically 
useful. One of its inspired sayings is appropriated to every day 
throughout the year, and to each Proverb is attached (1) a brief and 
simple interpretation, (2) a series of illustrations from Holy Scripture,, 
and (3) a practical application. 

*• An excellent thought excellently carried oat. Mr. Pearson brings both learning and 
piety to his task.— CAurch Quarterly. 

" We commend the book." — Guardian. 

" The best book on the Proverbs we have seen."— Hastings Gazette. 

*' We congratulate Mr. Pearson on having hit upon an excellent idea, and upon having 
carried it out well ; it is a very valuable book."— Literary Churchman. 

BY REV. S. W. SKEFFINGTON, M.A. 

CHEAP EDITION OP " THE SINLESS SUFFERER." 

Sermons or Meditations on the aspect of our Lord's Passion. This 
entirely New and cheaper Edition (the Tenth) forms a most valu- 
able Volume for distribution, for Lent, for Devotional Beading, for 
Mission purposes, for the Siok or Sorrowing, etc. Price, cloth 
elegant, 1*. 6(2. ; by post, Is. Sd. 

From the BIGHT HON. W. E. OULDSTONE, M.P. 

" 1 have read the Sermons with the earnest desire that both the spirit in which they are 
written, and the ability they display, may be largely increased and extended in the Church 
of England." 

From the BXV. CANON iLTDDON. 

" It Is indeed a Book of original beauty, and a Book, as I think, of no ordinary merit. 
There is a freshness and bond fide character about its thought and its pathos which tells its- 
own story. I shall prize it very much." 

" Simple in style and language, they are yet the fruit of most deep and devout medita- 
tion on their stupendous theme ; they are evidently written by one who has entered deeply 
into the mystery of suffering ; and gazed with an intensity which few perhaps could attain: 
to, on its supreme example."— Guardian. 

" Of a high order as regards beauty or tenderness of thought, and of singularly devout 
feeling ;— the sermons are exquisitely beautiful."— Literary Churchman. 

" It is impossible to speak too highly of the beauty of diction, the earnestness of tone, 
and the freshness, yet depth of thought, which pervade these sermons/'— -John Bull. 

LONDON : W. SKEFFINGTON AND SON, ltfc. PICOAPILLY, W. 



SERMONS 

BY H. J. WILMOT BUXTON, M.A. 

Price 5s.; by post, 5#. 4d., A new and original volume of Short Plain 
Sermons. 

THE LORD'S SONG, and other Plain Sermons, Con- 
sisting of some Twenty-two Sermons suggested by well-known 
Hymns, including several for Children's Services. 

The Sermons mainly follow the course of the Church's Seasons. Among 
the Titles we may mention The Long Journey — The Bright Morn- 
ing — The Dark Evening— The Warfare: — The Wanderer — The 
True Friend. 

* 

It is hoped that these Sermons will be welcome, and useful in suggest- 
ing some novelty for Parish Preaching. 

MISSION SERMONS FOR A YEAR, Including 
Sixty-eight Short Plain Sermons, for every Sunday; a few Saints' 
Days, Harvest, Missions, Funeral, Dedication Festival, etc Price 
Is. 6d. ; by post, 80. 2d. 

Messrs. Skeffington believe that these specially written Sermons toUl be 
found to be characterized by the same warmth, earnestness, and simplicity 
of style, the same originality of thought, anecdote, and idea, and by that 
excellent Church tone lohich have rendered Mr. Buxton's former Sermons at 
once so interesting and so useful. 

" In this volume the same beauty and vigour of language, happiness of 
metaphor, and strikingness of application are apparent on a larger scale, 
as in his Children's Sermons. The village congregation is, indeed, ex- 
ceptionally favoured in its possession of so powerful a preacher." — Church 
Review. 

" We find the idea so well carried out that we cannot but hope that the 
volume will be widely used. There is something so definite, striking, 
and even piquant in every sermon, that they cannot fail to be service- 
able." — Church Quarterly. 

" These sermons are excellent in matter and in style, simple and pure in 
diction, and perfectly intelligible, without being thin or shallow. They 
are excellent Sunday morning sermons for almost any kind of congrega- 
tion." — Church Belts. 
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